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Introduction 


Patronage has long interested ancient historians, who have not 
only treated it as part of the history of Rome from its earliest begin- 
nings to late antiquity and beyond, but have also made it a defining 
theme and causative mechanism. Mommsen used the institution 
to explain the dominance of the patriciate in early Rome and the 
evolution of plebitas from non-citizenship to dependent citizen- 
ship ; 1 Badian, to characterize the attitudes behind Rome’s growth 
to world empire in the age of Rome’s overseas expansion ; 2 Gelzer, 
to explain the politics of the Roman Republic ; 3 Premerstein and 
Syme, to account for the fall of the Republic and rise to monarchic 
power of Octavian ; 4 Sailer, to elucidate the workings of government 
and society of the early empire ; 5 Fustel de Coulanges, to explain 
the origins of feudalism . 6 Of course, patronage cannot be made a 
mechanism of Roman history without being understood in its own 
right, and these scholars and others have paid much attention to 
the social institution, both in the works cited above and elsewhere . 7 
Several studies have been devoted to patronage , 8 the most impor- 
tant of which is the essay of Brunt, which challenges widely held 
views of the place of patronage in the politics of the late Republic . 9 

These works focus primarily on patronal relationships between 


1 T. Mommsen, ‘Das romische Gastrecht und die romische Clientel’, in id., RF 

i. 355—90. 2 Badian, FC , passim, esp. 42—3, 53—4, 68. 

3 M. Gelzer, The Roman Nobility , trans. R. Seager (Oxford, 1969), passim , esp. 
62-136. 

4 A. von Premerstein, Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats (Abhandlungen der 
bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philologische-historische Abteilung, ns 
15; Munich, 1937); R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939). 

5 R. P. Sailer, Personal Patronage under the Early Empire (Cambridge, 1982). 

6 N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, Histoire des institutions politiques de Tancienne France , 
v. Les Origines du systeme feodal (Paris, 1890), 205—47. 

7 e.g. Mommsen, StR iii. 54—88; A. von Premerstein, ‘Clientes’, in RE iv/i (1900), 
23 - 55 - 

8 e.g. N. Rouland, Pouvoir politique et dependance personnelle dans TAntiquite ro- 
maine: Genese et role des rapports de clientele (Brussels, 1979). 

9 P. A. Brunt, < Clientela\ in id., The Fall of the Roman Republic and Related Essays 
(Oxford, 1988), 382-442. 
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individuals. A prominent Roman, however, could also become pa- 
tron of a whole city. The only monograph dedicated specifically to 
this subject was written by Harmand , 10 but patronage of cities has 
been treated in a number of articles of Nicols, who is also preparing 
a monograph on the subject." Other scholars have examined such 
relationships for the Republic , 12 empire , 13 and late empire . 14 It is to 
this topic that the present study is devoted, which will examine Ro- 
man patrons of Greek cities in the late Republic and early empire: 
that is, it will study a single Roman social institution in a temporal 
and geographical context. 


Definitions 

English owes a heavy debt to the classical languages. Some of the 
words that it has borrowed, however, have developed in odd ways, 
with potentially misleading results. The words patronus and cliens 
and their cognates have entered English as ‘patron’, ‘patronage’, 
‘patronize’, ‘client’, and ‘clientele’. In English, for example, we 
refer to the support (often financial) of writers and artists as the 
patronage of the arts. Similar practices can be found in Rome: re- 
lationships with important people, and the support derived from 
them, enabled poets to function in aristocratic society. Such prac- 
tices have attracted the attention of several scholars, and they have 
referred to this practice as patronage 15 — appropriately, since this is 

10 L. Harmand, Un aspect social et politique du monde romain: Le Patronat sur 
les collectivites publiques des origines au Bas-Empire (Publications de la Faculte des 
Lettres de l’Universite de Clermont, 2nd ser. 2; Paris, 1957). 

11 The Patronage of Communities in the Roman Empire (forthcoming). 

12 E. Rawson, ‘The Eastern Clientelae of Clodius and the Claudii’, Historia, 

22 (1973), 219— 39=ead., Roman Culture and Society: Collected Papers (Oxford, 
1991), 102—24; J- Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepatronat im griechis- 
chen Osten’, Hermes , 116 (1988), 304—24; P. M. Nigdelis, ‘Pajfxaloi irarpcoves kcli 
“ avayKcuoTaroL Kaipoi” ( 7 TapaTr)prj 06 LS orrjv €7 Tiypa<f>rj SEG 32. 825 rrjs ndpov )’ , Hel- 
lenika , 40 (1989), 34-49. 

13 R. Duthoy, ‘Quelques observations concernant la mention d’un patronat mu- 
nicipal dans les inscriptions’, AC 50 (1981), 295—305; id., ‘Sens et fonction du 
patronat municipal durant le Principal, AC 53 (1984), 145—56; id., ‘Scenarios de 
cooptation des patrons municipauxen Italie’, Epigraphica, 46 (1984), 23—48; id., ‘Le 
profil social des patrons municipaux en Italie sous le Haut-Empire’, AncSoc 15—17 
(1984—6), 121—54; P I. Wilkins, ‘Legates of Numidiaas Municipal Patrons’, Chiron , 

23 (1993), 189-206. 

14 J. -U. Krause, ‘Das spatantike Stadtepatronat’ , Chiron , 17 (1987), 1—80. 

15 e.g. B. K. Gold, Literary Patronage in Greece and Rome (Chapel Hill, NC, 
1987), and the essays in ead. (ed.), Literary and Artistic Patronage in Ancient Rome 
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a perfectly acceptable meaning of the word in English. It seems, 
however, that Latin poets did not view themselves as the clientes of 
their wealthy supporters . 16 Practices that we would describe as liter- 
ary patronage clearly existed in the ancient world. But to treat it as a 
type of patron-client relationship that existed beside or overlapped 
other types of patronage runs the risk of ascribing characteristics 
to individual relationships that they did not have. 

The word ‘patronage’ in English often refers to the distribu- 
tion of appointments and favours by powerful people. As White 
pointed out, this practice is called patronage for historical rea- 
sons : 17 during the early Middle Ages, churches or monasteries 
that a feudal lord built and endowed in his lands were consi- 
dered his property, even after consecration. He would thereby 
control both the incomes and the appointment of clergy of these 
foundations. Such priests answered to their bishop in spiritual 
matters, but in temporal matters they were answerable to the pro- 
prietor, who became known as the church’s patronus or advoca- 
tus. lS Front these terms are derived the English words ‘patron’ 
and ‘advowee’ (now archaic). In the twelfth century private own- 
ership of church property was finally disallowed, but to compen- 
sate those who had lost property as a result, recognition was given 
to the position of the patron, to whom was granted a hereditary 
ius patronatus (English ‘advowson’), the most important privilege 
of which was the right of appointment . 19 This right was subse- 
quently granted to founders of churches and monasteries. In these 
circumstances, ‘patron’ and ‘patronage’ first appeared in English, 
and the same terminology later came to describe the authority 

(Austin, Tex., 1982); R. R Sailer, ‘Martial on Patronage and Literature’, CQ, ns 
33 (1983), 246—57; C. Damon, The Mask of the Parasite: A Pathology of Roman 
Patronage (Ann Arbor, 1997). 

16 See esp. P. White, ‘ Amicitia and the Profession of Poetry in Early Imperial 
Rome’, JRS 68 (1978), 74—92; id., Promised Verse: Poets in the Society of Augustan 
Rome (Cambridge, Mass., 1993); F. Millar, ‘Ovid and the Domus Augusta : Rome 
Seen from Tomoi’, JRS 83 (1993), 1— 17; contra , Sailer, ‘Martial on Patronage and 
Literature’. 17 White, ‘ Amicitia and the Profession of Poetry’, 78—80. 

18 The terms patronus and ius patronatus were first used in this context in the 8th 
cent. , but the usage did not become common until the 1 3th. The right of presentation 
antedated this usage, being first attested for a founder in 5th-cent. Gaul. See J. A. 
Godfrey, The Right of Patronage according to the Code of Canon Law (Washington, 
1924), 11, 17, 40. 

19 Godfrey, Right of Patronage , 11— 18, 38—47; D. Lindner, ‘Patronat’, in J. Hofer 
and K. Rahner (eds.), Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche , 2nd edn., viii (Freiburg, 
1963), 192-5. 
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to appoint individuals to offices in the public service and else- 
where . 20 

Appointments of this kind were practised in Rome on a wide 
scale. Indeed, this was largely how the Roman system worked, 
especially in the empire, as has been demonstrated by numerous 
scholars . 21 Yet, the Romans never called this activity patrocinium 
or patronatns, nor are the words patronus and cliens used to desig- 
nate those making appointments or being appointed, respectively . 22 
(Even in the ecclesiastical usage that gave rise to this meaning of 
patronage in English, the person making appointments did so as 
patron of the church, not of the person appointed. 23 ) This of course 
does not mean that a similar practice did not exist in ancient Rome. 
It existed, but was called suffragium, after that Roman term, which 
had once referred to the vote, underwent its own complicated evo- 
lution . 24 This raises an important question. Was suffragium an in- 
tegral part of the patron— client relationship in Rome? Were patroni 
expected to arrange appointments for their clientes? And were those 
who made such appointments considered by contemporaries to be 
the patroni of those whom they had appointed? Although this is 
sometimes assumed, no evidence implies this. Moreover, it is legi- 
timate to wonder whether this assumption would arise at all if the 
now archaic words ‘advowee’ and ‘advowson’ or derivatives of the 
Latin suffragium had held sway over ‘patron’ and ‘patronage’ in 
the evolution of English. Similarly, would patronage of literature 
provoke discussion of patroni if English used some other word for 
the practice, such as (for example) the French mecenat ? We must be 
sensitive, therefore, to the danger that closely associating Roman 
patroni either with suffragium-patronage or with literary patronage 

20 See OED s.vv. 

21 G. E. M. de Ste Croix, ‘ Suffragium : From Vote to Patronage’, British Journal 
of Sociology , 5 (1954), 33-48; F. G. B. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World 
(London, 1977), 300—13; Sailer, Personal Patronage , passim , esp. 41—50, 79—117, 
130—4; P. M. M. Leunissen, ‘Conventions of Patronage in Senatorial Careers under 
the Principate’, Chiron, 23 (1993), 101—20. 

22 One example of a patronus making such an appointment is in the Thorigny 
Marble of ad 238 ( CIL xiii. 3162 = H. G. Pflaum, Le Marbre de Thorigny (Bib- 
liotheque de l’Ecole des hautes etudes, 292; Paris, 1948), partially cited below, 
n. 55)> where Sennius Sollemnis is described as the amicus . . . et cliens of Claudius 
Paulinus and simply cliens of Aedinius Iulianus. Paulinus appointed Sollemnis as 
tribunus semestris. Since Paulinus was both ‘friend’ and ‘patron’ of Sollemnis, it is 
unclear to which category the composers of this text would attribute the appoint- 
ment. (Observe that Iulianus is merely a patron and made no appointment.) 

23 Godfrey, Right of Patronage, 17. 24 See esp. de Ste Croix, ‘ Suffragium ’. 
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will obscure the nature and significance of each, since conflating 
distinct social phenomena can only result in misunderstanding. 

Patronus and its cognates have also become part of the termino- 
logy of the social sciences. It would be unreasonable to deny the 
value of sociological and anthropological research into modern life, 
or of using the insights that such research brings to studying an- 
cient history . 25 At the very least, study of other societies helps push 
us beyond the universal projection of our social categories. But here 
too there are potential pitfalls. Social scientists have borrowed the 
patron-client model from Rome — this is obvious from the fact that 
it is ‘patron’ and ‘client’ that are paired — and then have used it for 
their own purposes. In one study, it describes agrarian relations 
of village life ; 26 elsewhere, the power base of a political machine ; 27 
elsewhere, the mechanism by which elites are recruited and per- 
petuated . 28 For social scientists to use the patron— client model in 
such ways is only proper: that is what models are for. It is not al- 
ways clear, however, how well some have understood the Roman 
social practices that they make the basis of their comparison . 29 Even 
without errors in the transmission of models from one discipline 
to another, to reapply the model to its origin involves a circularity 
that should cause unease. That patron-client models used by social 
scientists in some sense ‘fit’ Roman society comes as no surprise: 
a pullover should fit its original owner after being borrowed by 
a friend. Still, there is a real danger that through such wide and 
varied application, the model might lose its specific applicability to 
Rome — that this particular pullover has been over so many heads 
that it has lost its shape. Even Finley, who was sympathetic to this 


25 On the advantages and disadvantages of such study see M. Golden, ‘The Uses 
of Cross-Cultural Comparison in Ancient Social History’, EMC> ns ii (1992), 

309-31- 

26 e.g. J. Buxton, ‘Clientship among the Mandari of the Southern Sudan’, in R. 
Cohen and J. Middleton (eds.), Comparative Political Systems: Studies in the Politics 
of Pre-Industrial Societies (New York, 1967), 229—45. 

27 e.g. L. Roniger, Hierarchy and Trust in Modern Mexico and Brazil (London, 
1990). 

28 e.g. T. H. Rigby and B. Harasymiw (eds.), Leadership Selection and Patron- 
Client Relations in the USSR and Yugoslavia (London, 1983). 

29 This is clearly a problem with L. Roniger, ‘Modern Patron— client Relations 
and Historical Clientelism: Some Clues from Ancient Republican Rome’, Archives 
europeennes de sociologie, 24 (1983), 63—95, the contents of which are repeated with 
minor adaptation in S. N. Eisenstadt and L. Roniger, Patrons , Clients and Friends: 
Interpersonal Relations and the Structure of Trust in Society (Cambridge, 1984), 
52-64. 
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kind of approach, did not find much illumination in the ways that 
the patron— client model has been applied by social scientists . 30 

Sailer, in his important monograph, has borrowed the following 
definition of patronage from the social sciences: 

First, it involves the reciprocal exchange of goods and services. Secondly, 
to distinguish it from a commercial transaction in the marketplace, the 
relationship must be a personal one of some duration. Thirdly, it must be 
asymmetrical, in the sense that the two parties are of unequal status and 
offer different kinds of goods and services in the exchange — a quality which 
sets patronage off from friendship between equals. 31 

A definition like this is intended to describe patronage in any cul- 
ture, and seems to include Roman patronage within its range. The 
relationship of Mena and Philippus — to choose one patron— client 
pair whom we know from literature 32 — clearly involved the ex- 
change of goods and services, was of some permanence, and was 
between unequals. The definition would also include the relation- 
ship between a patronus and his freedman, which is only proper. 
We registered earlier an uncertainty about whether the relation- 
ships of poets with their influential supporters should be analysed 
along patron— client lines. This definition would settle that: the 
relationship involves exchange and asymmetry and is therefore 
patronage . 33 Similarly, we expressed uncertainty above whether 
snjfragium-patronage was part of Roman patronage at all. The 
problem would largely vanish if this definition is accepted: since 
suffragium is a kind of exchange, whenever it takes place in non- 
transitory unequal relationships, by definition it must be patronage. 
The problem with this definition is where to stop. All friendship 
would become patronage, except when it involves equals. Does this 
mean that Atticus was a client of Cicero? (They were not of equal 

30 M. I. Finley, Politics in the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1983), 35 n. 25. As 
Wallace-Hadrill has pointed out ( Patronage in Ancient Society , 1), a comparative 
approach is now facilitated by the collection of cross-cultural material in Eisenstadt 
and Roniger, Patrons, Clients and Friends. The relevance of the material offered 
there, however, is often dubious, and the authors’ lack of competence in discussing 
Roman society does not inspire confidence in their treatment of other cultures in 
which they are not specialists. 

31 Sailer, Personal Patronage , 1; reaffirmed by id., ‘Patronage and Friendship in 

Early Imperial Rome: Drawing the Distinction’, in Patronage in Ancient Society , 
49—62; accepted (e.g.) by most of the contributors to Patronage in Ancient Society 
and by E. Deniaux, Clienteles et pouvoir a Pepoque de Ciceron (Collection de l’Ecole 
Fran£aise de Rome, 182; Rome, 1993), 1—13. 32 Hor. Epist. 1. 7. 46—95. 

33 So Sailer, ‘Martial on Patronage and Literature’, 256. 
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status.) Moreover, what are we to do with, say, marriage? or slavery? 
These relationships are also enduring, asymmetrical, and involve 
exchange, but are obviously not patronage. Definitions are valuable 
not only for what they include, but also for what they exclude. The 
above definition disallows almost nothing. Our pullover has been 
stretched into a circus tent. 

I do not intend to diminish the value of Sailer’s Personal Patron- 
age under the Early Empire, which remains a fundamental analysis 
of the importance of the reciprocity ethic in Roman aristocratic 
life, the place of personal relationships in Roman administration, 
and the underlying mechanisms of the career structure of Rome’s 
elite. It has made a significant contribution to our understanding 
of the early empire. It is perhaps unfortunate that all these con- 
cepts have been attached to the single word ‘patronage’, since the 
patron-client relationship had a specific place in Roman society. On 
one hand, of course, this does not matter. What we call a thing does 
not change its nature; specifics have to be ignored in order to make 
any generalization; and Roman society was more than the sum of 
its parts. On the other hand, there is clear value in identifying the 
parts and analysing them separately, an exercise that becomes al- 
most impossible if we assign them all the same name and roll into 
one category a vast range of social phenomena. 

Definitions are by their nature problematic, all the more so if 
one is forced to live with them. If patronage is defined as any 
relationship of reciprocal exchange (and little human interaction 
falls outside this category) between unequals, the concept threatens 
to expand to vanishing-point, and to lose most of its usefulness for 
explaining Roman society. As Yakobson has observed, ‘the more 
the concept of patronage covers, the less it explains ’. 34 In any case, 
it is methodologically backwards to define ‘patrons’ and ‘clients’ as 
those who fit a given definition of patronage. Rather, a definition 
should focus on patrons and clients: patronage is the relationship 
that existed between patroni and clientes, real social categories that 
we know existed in Rome. If the language of social science were 
used, we might use the terminology of the functionalist to describe 
Roman patronage as a social institution in which the roles of patroni 
and clientes were governed by societal norms. The point is not only 
that this social expectation influenced human behaviour — clientes 

34 A. Yakobson, Elections and Electioneering in Rome: A Study in the Political 
System of the Late Republic ( Historia Einzelschriften, 128; Stuttgart, 1999), 81. 
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were expected to act in a certain way towards their patroni precisely 
because they were their clientes (and vice versa) — but also that it 
provided the context that defined such behaviour as clientelistic. 
For example, it seems that clientes were expected to appear at their 
patron’s salutatio. Therefore they did. We also know, however, that 
non-clientes might also attend. 35 Provincial ambassadors could call 
in person on senators to argue the merits of their cause — some were 
their patrons, others not. 36 Even senior senators might call during 
the election season. 37 In each case, if a relationship already existed 
between salutator and senator, it provided the social context that 
defined the interaction, which in turn helped reinforce or redefine 
the relationship. Again if we use sociological language, the salutatio 
might be treated as a ritual, one that is interpreted here with a 
symbolic interactionist twist. There is, therefore, a danger implicit 
in any comparative approach to patronage. It ascribes a patronal 
nature to relationships on the basis of exchanges that themselves 
had significance only in the context of pre-existing relationships, 
which participants understood but are largely invisible to us. Even 
the typically clientelistic action of the salutatio cannot by itself tell 
us whether any individual caller, even of inferior status, was a client. 
When Volteius Mena called on Philippus, it was the act of a client; 38 
when Vargunteius called on Cicero in November 63, it was not. 39 

Cicero provides an interesting illustration of the principle at work 
here — that pre-existing relationships give meaning to certain kinds 
of exchange. In the Stoic Paradoxes (6. 46) he lists a number of 
the ills of his age. He includes among them the formation of busi- 
ness partnerships ( societates ) between masters and slaves, patrons 
and freedmen, and patrons and clientes. For Cicero, the problem 
presumably was that it was improper to be a partner of someone 
whom social convention required to be a dependent. His reaction, 
however, clearly illustrates that it was the pre-existing relationship 
that made this particular kind of exchange inappropriate. Partner- 
ships between unequals did not ipso facto redefine the participants’ 
relationships. Rather, because the partners were already patron and 

35 Q. Cic. Comment, pet. 34—5, with Yakobson, Elections and Electioneering , 72—3. 

36 Syll . 3 656 (=Cioi), 21—5, where Teos’ ambassadors get the support of their 
city’s patrons and convince other senators in their atria ; cf. also Diod. Sic. 40. 1. 1—2. 

37 Plin. Ep. 2. 9. 5. 38 Hor. Epist. 1. 7. 75. 

39 Sail. Cat. 28. 1-3; Cic. Cat. 1. 9, Sull. 18, 52; Plut. Cic. 16. 2; App. B Civ. 2. 

3.10; Dio Cass. 37. 32. 4. For the plot to be feasible (or credible), a typical salutatio 
must have been attended by a wide range of people. 
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client, they were expected to interact with one another according 
to certain rules. 

Of course, for there to have been specific expectations about 
what clietites should do, and what should be done for them, Ro- 
mans would have to have a relatively clear idea of what a cliens was. 
Some have resisted that idea. Crook asserts that formal clientship no 
longer existed in Rome in the late Republic and imperial period . 40 
Wallace-Hadrill denies that patronage was ‘a sharply defined rela- 
tionship with a predictable set of services ’. 41 Sailer, while believing 
that patronal structures existed in Rome, doubts ‘whether any- 
thing in imperial law, linguistic usage or social behaviour suggests 
a “technical” definition [of patronatus ] in the minds of Romans ’. 42 
Sailer holds (if I understand him correctly) that Romans regarded 
all inferior friends as clientes. Of course, fixed and specific social 
roles can exist without fixed and specific labels, and so definite ex- 
pectations of clients could exist without the consistent use of the 
word cliens to describe this role. As it is, however, the word cliens 
does have a clear and specific meaning, marking the existence of 
a specific social role in Roman society. This can be inferred from 
several literary and legal texts of the late Republic and early empire. 

The Gracchan extortion law did not allow the patrons or clients 
of the accused, or their descendants, either to be appointed as pros- 
ecutor or to be summoned as witnesses . 43 Herennius took advantage 
of a similar rule in ambitus legislation less than a decade later in a 
famous episode: he declined to testify against Marius on the ground 
that Marius was a ‘client’ (TreAdr^c) of his family . 44 In order for such 
legal rules to work it must have been possible to determine who were 
patroni and clientes. The existence of such rules would not imply 
that the patron— client relationship had any legal standing, since the 
law would neither define the terms patronus or cliens nor establish 
or reveal any legal obligation. Rather, the drafters merely recognize 
that patroni and clientes have a shared responsibility — moral, not 
legal — to protect one another’s interests. In any case, the important 

40 J. A. Crook, Law and Life of Rome (Ithaca, NY, 1967), 93: ‘Clientship of this 
ancient formal pattern did not survive into our period (except for the relation of 
patron and freedman). ’ 

41 Wallace-Hadrill, Patronage in Ancient Society, 9. 

42 Sailer, ‘Patronage and Friendship’, 50. 

43 Lex repet. {Roman Statutes , no. 1), lines 10, 33, where clientship is referred 

to periphrastically through the phrase ‘in fide’. The passage is cited and discussed 
below, pp. 63—4. 44 Plut. Mar. 5. 4, on which see below, pp. 73—8. 
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point is that the men who drafted this law expected the question of 
whether someone was patron or client, or descended from a patron 
or client, to be answerable with a simple yes or no. This implies a 
clearly delineated social category. 

The word cliens appears several times in the Digest. In one passage 
we learn that a patron could not bring an actio furti against freedmen 
or clients: 

si libertus patrono vel cliens, vel mercennarius ei qui eum conduxit, furtum 
fecerit, furti actio non nascitur. (Paul. Dig. 47. 2. 90) 

If a freedman or a client steals from his patron or a hired labourer from his 
employer, he commits theft but no action for theft arises. 

Again the text seems to imply that there was a clear idea about what 
clientes are. Paulus expects those who administer this rule to share 
his understanding: a magistrate should refuse to grant a formula to a 
patron bringing an actio furti against a client. To recover his prop- 
erty, the patron would have to proceed by the less advantageous 
actio in rem. The situation is similar to that of the second-century 
repetundae and ambitus laws, whose drafters understood what pa- 
troni and clientes were and expected the praetors applying the law 
to share this understanding. Just as the magistrate could easily as- 
certain whether a plaintiff was patronus of an accused freedman, or 
the employer of a mercennarius, so too he was expected to be able 
to discern whether the parties before him were patron and client. 
Without real patrons and clients, such rules would be unworkable. 

The same point can be made about other passages from Ro- 
man jurists. In one section of the chapter de usu et habitatione (‘on 
the right of use and the right of habitation’) in the Digest, Ulpian 
considers how the usus of a house could be exercised and gives a 
historical summary: usus entitled one to live in a house with slaves 
and freedmen, although freedmen had once been controversial; 
Celsus and Tubero held that someone with usus could also enter- 
tain a single guest; Labeo allowed him to take in not only a single 
lodger, but guests and freedmen (both plural). Apparently Ulpian 
subscribed to this last opinion. In the section immediately follow- 
ing, the compilers of the Digest have included only two words of 
Paulus’ discussion of the issue, ‘et clientes’ — that is, Paulus had 
added clientes to the guests and freedmen whom Labeo and Ulpian 
had allowed . 45 Again this suggests that Paulus had a clear idea of 

45 Ulp. Dig. 7. 8. 2. 1; Paul. Dig. 7. 8. 3. 
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what clientes were and expected his readers to know what group 
he was talking about. Ulpian, it seems, did not think that usus of a 
house allowed a Roman to have his clientes live in it with him. This, 
however, does not mean there was confusion about what clientes 
were, just as the early controversy mentioned by Ulpian about 
freedmen in this regard does not imply any confusion about what 
a libertus was. Rather, the disagreement was about whether usus of 
a house allowed someone to have his clientes to live there . 46 Again, 
these writers seem to have a specific social category in mind. 

Another jurist who mentions clientes is Masurius Sabinus, who 
flourished under Tiberius. In the third book of his Civil Law he 
wrote the following: 

in officiis apud maiores ita observatum est, primum tutelae, deinde hospiti, 
deinde clienti, turn cognato, postea adfini. (ap. Gell. NA 5. 13. 5) 

In the matter of obligations our forefathers observed the following order: 
first to a ward, then to a guest, then to a client, next to a blood relation, 
finally to a relation by marriage. 47 

The original text has not survived, and what we have here was 
quoted by Aulus Gellius in a chapter of the Nodes Atticae in which 
he discusses conflicting obligations. Gellius cites other authorities, 
including the elder Cato. Masurius is included in the discussion 
because he had argued that guests came before clients. Gellius 
also recalls that as a young man he was present when several aged 
senators of distinction discussed the order of obligations. There 
were some differences of opinion, 

conveniebat autem facile constabatque, ex moribus populi Romani pri- 
mum iuxta parente locum tenere pupillos debere, fidei tutelaeque nostrae 
creditos; secundum eos proximum locum clientes habere, qui sese itidem 
in fidem patrociniumque nostrum dediderunt; turn in tertio loco esse hos- 
pites; postea esse cognatos adfinesque. (Gell. NA 5. 13. 2) 

But it was readily agreed and accepted, that in accordance with the usage 
of the Roman people the place next after parents should be held by wards 
entrusted to our trust and patronage; that second to them came clients, 
who also had committed themselves to our honour and guardianship; that 

4 By analogy, an argument between landlord and tenant about whether a dog 
could be kept would not imply any lack of clarity about what dogs are, or about the 
nature of the master— pet relationship. 

47 The translation here and below is that of J. C. Rolfe, The Attic Nights of 
Aulus Gellius (Loeb Classical Library, 195; London and New York, 1927), slightly 
adapted. 
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then in the third place were guests; and finally relations by blood and by 
marriage. 

Clients were as easily identified as wards, guests, and relatives; 
otherwise, the argument would have been pointless. Gellius’ whole 
chapter, of course, has a highly moralistic tone and implicit in it is 
the idea that his contemporaries were not dealing with conflicting 
obligations properly. This same tone can be seen in Masurius a 
century earlier, who is at pains to note the practice of the Roman 
forefathers, and in Cato two centuries before that. This does not 
imply that real clients had ceased to exist any more than it implies 
that wards, guests, blood relatives, or relatives by marriage had 
ceased to exist. The point that Gellius, Masurius, and Cato were 
all making is that their contemporaries did not choose the proper 
course when their obligations were in conflict. The existence of 
such role conflict, however, implies the continued vitality of the 
roles in question. 

Clientage again becomes an issue when the jurist Proculus dis- 
cusses the Roman right of return ( postliminium ), i.e. the right of a 
citizen to reclaim his status on return from exile or captivity : 48 

liber autem populus est is, qui nullius alterius populi potestati est subiectus: 
sive is foederatus est item, sive aequo foedere in amici tiam venit sive foedere 
comprehensum est, ut is populus alterius populi maiestatem comiter con- 
servaret. hoc enim adicitur, ut intellegatur alterum populum superiorem 
esse, non ut intellegatur alterum non esse liberum; et quemadmodum 
clientes nostros intellegimus liberos esse, etiamsi neque auctoritate neque 
dignitate neque viribus nobis pares sunt, sic eos, qui maiestatem nostram 
comiter conservare debent, liberos esse intellegendum est. {Dig. 49. 15. 
7- 1) 

A free people is one that is not subject to the control of any other people; 
it is also an allied people if it has come into friendship by an equal treaty 
or by a treaty that includes the provision that this people should courte- 
ously maintain the maiestas of another people. For this clause is added so 
that the second people is understood as superior, not that the first is not 
free. Indeed, just as we understand our clients to be free, even if they are 
not equal to us in authority, dignity, or power, so too those peoples who 
are obligated courteously to maintain our maiestas must be understood as 
free. 

This passage is sometimes discussed in connection with the theory 

48 On postliminium see A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship, 2nd edn. 
(Oxford, 1973), 292-3. 
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that Rome viewed its relations with its subjects as patron— client . 49 
It does not quite support this view, since Proculus uses the client 
metaphor only of peoples with treaties that were not ‘equal’ and it 
is not clear whether other subjects — whose treaties with Rome were 
on more favourable terms or who had no treaty at all — were also 
thought analogous to clients. The passage, however, illuminates not 
only the nature of Rome’s foreign relations, but also the nature of 
the patron— client relationship. Thus Sailer asserts: 

To the best of my knowledge, this is as close as the Romans come in the 
extant classical literature to a statement of the determinants of the patron- 
client relationship. It is patently one based not on legal definition or treaty 
terms, but on the realities of superior power and status, summed up in 
the terms auctoritas, dignitas and vires. This understanding is not very 
different from the anthropologists’ definition emphasizing asymmetry of 
resources and unequal social position . 50 

Proculus is, of course, not discussing the ‘determinants’ of clientela, 
but how a treaty that compelled a people to preserve the dignity of 
Rome did not imply that they were not free. To say that for Procu- 
lus the ‘basic condition for clientage was the superiority of one 
party in auctoritas, dignitas and vires’ 51 may therefore be mislead- 
ing: Proculus is not saying that relationships of inequality are by 
their nature patron— client, but that patron— client relationships — 
like Rome’s relations with its weakest subjects — were marked by 
significant inequality. The important point for Proculus is not the 
inferiority of clientes — which is well understood by everyone, an- 
cient and modern — but their freedom despite that inferiority. 

Concerning the ‘determinants’ of the patron— client relationship, 
then, Proculus has little to tell us — less, indeed, than Gellius in 
his discussion of conflicting social roles. Gellius not only treats 
clientship as a separate social role, but explains the term clientes 
as ‘those who have committed themselves to our trust and patron- 
age ’. 52 Gellius’ gloss warrants close attention. Surely it shows that 
what determined whether or not someone was a cliens was whether 
he had made himself one by giving himself into another’s/M?es. Ad- 
mittedly this gloss does not tell us much about patrons and clients 
and their mutual obligations. But this is not Gellius’ purpose — he 

49 For the idea of interstate patronage see below, pp. 186—9. 

50 Sailer, ‘Patronage and Friendship’, 52. 51 Ibid. 60—1. 

52 Gell. NA 5. 13. 2: ‘clientes . . . qui sese ... in fidem patrociniumque nostrum 

dediderunt’. 
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knew what clients were and made the perfectly natural assumption 
that his readership did too. As far as describing patronage is con- 
cerned, he has chosen a perfectly acceptable course: to define the 
actors in a relationship in terms of the act that initiated the rela- 
tionship, just as spouses might be defined as those married to one 
another or freedmen as those who had been manumitted. 

There are other passages where clientes appear. They cannot all 
be discussed here. Many of them do not illustrate the existence of 
‘real’ clientes clearly, since their contexts are ambiguous. But we 
should not expect this of them. To choose one example, when Ci- 
cero asks Atticus to arrange the delivery of a library ‘through your 
friends, clients, guests, even your freedman and slaves ’, 53 he does 
not make it clear how clients are different from friends and guests — 
nor should we expect him to. One wonders, however, whether the 
clients in this passage are a specific and easily identifiable cate- 
gory, like the freedmen and slaves, or a vaguely defined group like 
‘friends’. Many other similar passages might be cited . 54 But am- 
biguous social contexts like this cannot establish that there was any 
ambiguity in Roman minds about what clientes were. In modern 
life, a dinner party for ‘colleagues and friends’ does not imply any 
confusion between the two groups. A similar point should be made 
about Sennius Sollemnis, a provincial who is described as both 
friend and client of the former governor, Ti. Claudius Paulinus . 55 
It has been suggested that this phrase contradicts the notion that 
friendship and clientship were socially distinct . 56 But the phrase 
does not necessarily imply this. If we refer to someone as a ‘col- 
league and friend’, this does not imply that we do not recognize 
that the categories of ‘colleague’ and ‘friend’ are separate; it only 
implies that an individual could fall into both categories, and that 
some categories are less clearly delineated than others. 

When it comes to clients and friends, it is amicus that is highly 
flexible and does not signify a sharply defined relationship , 57 as 

53 Cic. Att. i. 20. 7: ‘per amicos, clientes, hospites, libertos denique ac servos 
tuos\ 54 e.g. Cic. Fam. 5. 8. 5; Q Fr. 1. 2. 16. 

55 Pflaum, Marbre de Thorigny (=C/L xiii. 3162), 1. 14—16: ‘Sollemnis | amicus 
Tib(erii) Claud(ii) Paulini leg(ati) Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore) pro|vinc(iae) Lugd(u- 
nensis) et c[li]ens fuit’ (‘Sollemnis was a friend of Tiberius Claudius Paulinus, 
legatus pro praetore of Augustus in the province of Lugdunensis, and his client’). 

56 Sailer, ‘Patronage and Friendship’, 56: ‘The fact that Sollemnis could be at once 
cliens and amicus of the same man belies any thought that amicitia and patronatus 
were quite separate categories in the Roman mind.’ 

57 On amici see esp. Brunt, ‘Amicitia’ , 351—61; for a perceptive and subtle discus- 
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is only natural, since the word is derived from atnare, sS and thus 
was an appropriate term to use for anyone for whom affection was 
felt . 59 A freedman can be called an amicus, slaves can be styled 
‘humble friends’ ( humiles amici), and no one is more of a friend 
than a brother . 62 That clientes were considered amici and could be 
referred to as such is therefore completely unsurprising. This need 
not imply, however, that all unequal friends were clients. 

Ancient authors did not write much about patronage or patrons, 
and most of what they wrote is scattered and uninformative. In- 
deed, the most explicit ancient discussion of patronage is that of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus . 3 But he is being self-consciously anti- 
quarian, and he implies that patronage in his own day did not func- 
tion as he describes it. Clientes are mentioned only five times in the 
Digest , 64 In the context of Roman law, their absence is perhaps not 
so surprising: the vast bulk of Roman civil law dealt with questions 
of status and property, and patronage of free clientes is not often 
relevant to such issues. Patrons and clients, however, are not espe- 
cially common even in classical literature, as is often remarked . 65 
Sometimes it is asserted that the labels patronus and cliens were 
avoided in high society because they imply superiority and infe- 
riority and are therefore disagreeable — that is, they are too blunt 
and tell unpleasant truths . 66 However, no ancient evidence attests 
to a reluctance to call clients ‘clientes’. One passage that is some- 
times cited in this connection has a different point. When Cicero 
says that some would rather die than have a patron and be called 
a client , 67 he does not mean that people were happy to be clients 


sion of the difference between clients and friends see White, Promised Verse, 13—14, 
30—4; see also D. Konstan, ‘Patrons and Friends’, CPh 90 (1995), 328—42; Yakobson, 
Elections and Electioneering , 69—71. 

58 Cic. Amic. 26. 59 Brunt, ‘Amicitia’, 360— 1. 

60 Cic. Fam. 16. 16. 1. 61 Sen. Ep. 47. 1. 

62 Sail .Jug. 10. 5. 

63 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 10— 11, on which see below, pp. 161—3. 

64 In addition to the passages above, Ulp. Dig. 9. 3. 5. 1; 33. 9. 3. 6. 

65 e.g. Brunt, ‘Clientele? , 391—2. 

66 Deniaux, Clienteles et pouvoir, 4—5; Sailer, Personal Patronage , 8— 11, suggests 
that patrons avoided the term out of sensitivity for their clients’ feelings, while 
clients were willing to advertise their dependence. 

67 Off. 2. 69: ‘qui se locupletes, honoratos, beatos putant . . . patrocinio vero se 
usos aut clientes appellari mortis instar putant’ (‘Those who consider themselves 
wealthy, respected, or fortunate . . . think it as bitter as death to have accepted a 
patron or to be called clients’). Cf. also Sen. Ben. 2. 23. 3. 
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as long as they were not called such, but that, to a certain class 
of people, being a client was itself abhorrent. This does not mean 
that people who really were clients objected to the label. Indeed, 
the practice of clients’ erecting statues and other honorific monu- 
ments for their patrons — amply attested in epigraphy 6s — suggests 
that at least some of them might take pride in their attachment to 
the great men of Roman society. 69 In any case, sensitivity of elite 
Romans to the feelings of their inferiors is absent in other analogous 
circumstances. 70 Where clients do appear in ancient texts, unease 
or embarrassment is not readily detectable. 71 Moreover, clients are 
rarely spoken of even in the third person or in historical narrative, 
where their feelings would not be at issue. 

The fact that these terms are relatively rare should probably be 
explained differently. First, we must remember that these labels 
are not used for our convenience. Often they would be passed over 
simply because they are otiose: normally individuals know who 
their fellow actors are and what social roles they are playing. Again, 
however, this would not explain why clients appear so rarely in nar- 
rative, where readers require such explanation. Perhaps these terms 
are infrequent simply because Romans regard them as applicable 
only when ‘real’ clients are at issue, who are less common or less 
important (or both) than is sometimes supposed. 72 

Be that as it may, study of patron-client relations as a social in- 
stitution is severely handicapped by a lack of evidence. Given the 
absence of hard information, and the apparent reluctance of the Ro- 
mans to give it to us, some prefer to speak of interpersonal obliga- 
tions that structured Roman society and consider the system rather 
than individual relations. 73 The approach has obvious attractions, 
but runs several risks. First, it may impute to the patron-client 

68 Many examples of this practice can be extracted from the list of patrons and 
friends honoured in North African inscriptions listed by Sailer, Personal Patronage , 
I 95 - 9 - 

69 Sailer, Personal Patronage, 10— 11. 

70 Cf. e.g. Plin. Ep. 2. 4. 2, with A. N. Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny : A His- 
torical and Social Commentary (Oxford, 1966), 149, and Sailer, Personal Patronage , 
126-7. 

71 For example, in three separate letters Cicero ( Att . 1. 12. 2; 5. 12. 2; 10. 8. 3) 
refers respectively to Hilarus, Helonius, and Cloelius as clientes of Atticus, without 
any trace of unease. 

72 For a reappraisal of the importance of clientela in the politics of the late Republic 
see Brunt, ‘Clientela’ ; Yakobson, Elections and Electioneering , 65—84. 

73 T. Johnson and C. Dandeker, ‘Patronage: Relation and System’, in Patronage 
in Ancient Society , 219—42; Deniaux, Clienteles et pouvoir, 6. 
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relationship obligations that real patrons and clients may not have 
felt constrained to perform for one another. For example, if we in- 
clude within the category ‘patronage’ what Romans of the empire 
called ‘suffragiunr, we may begin to assume that patroni were ex- 
pected to use their influence to gain positions for their clientes — an 
expectation for which we have no evidence. Inversely, if we im- 
pute a clientelistic nature to the important social phenomenon of 
sujfragium, we run the risk of mischaracterizing that practice. One 
Latin glossary describes the state of a cliens as being summissus 
(‘humble ’). 74 Should all appointees therefore be characterized as 
humble vis-a-vis those involved in their appointments? 

There is, however, an underexploited body of evidence concern- 
ing the patron— client relationship. Late in the second century bc, 
or early in the first, Roman patrons began to be mentioned in in- 
scriptions from the Greek east. In fact, the cities erecting these 
inscriptions borrowed and transliterated the Latin word patronus 
to describe them. Such patrons are common in the late Republic, 
but their numbers decline under Augustus, and they become rare 
in the imperial period. These Roman patrons of Greek cities are of 
obvious importance for those interested in patron-client relations 
and their place in Roman society. The evidence for this practice, 
especially that provided by inscriptions, is both direct and available 
in some quantity, and those involved considered themselves to be in 
a patron-client relationship and labelled it so — Greek inscriptions 
actually borrowed Latin vocabulary. 

There are, of course, other implications. The fact that Greek 
cities resorted to a Latin term to describe their patrons does not 
sit easily with the idea that patronage is a cultural universal . 75 The 
Greeks, at least, saw it as something foreign, a point all the more 
significant given the fact that Greek cities had at their disposal a va- 
riety of terms for describing foreign benefactors, including euepye- 
rr/c (‘benefactor’), coj-rpp (‘saviour’), and -npo^voc (‘guest-friend ’). 76 

74 [Fronto,] De differentiis , p. 521 Keil: ‘comes et adsecula et sodalis et cliens. 
comes iter facit, adsecula sequitur potentiorem, sodalis adulescentiae nomen est, 
cliens ### . ita comes tutus, adsecula officiosus, sodalis amicus, cliens summis- 
sus’ (‘Comes and adsecula and sodalis and cliens : a comes makes a journey; an ad- 
secula follows a more powerful man; a sodalis is a name for the young; a cliens 
[text lost]. Thus a comes is safe; an adsecula , dutiful; a sodalis , a friend; a cliens , 
humble.’) 

75 Cf. e.g. Finley, Politics in the Ancient World, 41. 

76 For a discussion of how the roles reflected in these titles compare with Roman 
patronage see below, pp. no— 13. 
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This point is reinforced by the fact that only Romans are attested as 
their ‘patrons’ ( irarpwvcc ). About 150 specific examples are attested 
in the epigraphy and literature of the late Republic and early em- 
pire. These Roman patrons of Greek cities, who are catalogued and 
discussed individually in Appendix 1, are the subject of the pre- 
sent study. They are also, however, part of a historical phenomenon 
of some interest. Such relationships were common during some 
periods, rare or non-existent during others — patronage of cities is 
not only part of Rome’s history, but is a social phenomenon that 
has a history of its own. It is subject to change, and ebbs and flows 
with the changing times. It is this history, or aspects of it, that is 
the subject of two sections of this book. 

The enquiry falls into two parts, one synchronic, one diachronic. 
The first section (Chapters I— IV) discusses several aspects of pa- 
tronage. Chapter I examines what forms personal patronage took in 
Rome and how patronage of cities relates to them. Chapter II treats 
the Roman tradition by which generals became patrons of the cities 
they conquered. Chapter III reconsiders the idea that patronage 
was inheritable. Chapter IV discusses what patrons were expected 
to do for their client cities. The history of Roman patrons of Greek 
cities takes centre stage in the second section (Chapters V— VII). 
This attempts to explain a Roman institution in a Greek context, 
when and why it appeared (Chapter V), how common and effective 
it was (Chapter VI), and finally why it declined (Chapter VII). 



I 

Becoming a Client 

There were real patrons and clients in Rome, their social roles 
were fairly clearly understood by themselves and their contempo- 
raries, and these roles were delineated clearly enough for them to 
conflict with other social roles. Indeed, when Aulus Gellius explains 
the term clientes as ‘qui sese ... in fidem patrociniumque nostrum 
dediderunt’ (‘those who have committed themselves to our trust 
and patronage’), 1 he seems to define clients (and by implication, 
patrons) in terms of the act that initiated the relationship. This 
raises the question of how individuals and communities became 
clients. 

Even on as practical an issue as this there is little scholarly con- 
sensus. The issues are complex, and the subject of some funda- 
mental differences of approach. The analysis of Premerstein has 
been influential and therefore provides a convenient starting-point. 
He identified four ways in which someone could enter another’s 
clientela : 2 

(1) deditio : on its surrender, a people came to have their con- 
queror as their patron; 

(2) manumission: by freeing a slave, a former master became the 
patronus of the Ubertus; 

(3) applicatio, by which Premerstein meant voluntary attach- 
ment (‘freiwillige Hingabe’) of a client to a patron; 

(4) birth: the positions of patron and client were inherited. 

Premerstein’s analysis, despite its apparent tidiness, has several 
deficiencies. In the first place, manumission was not strictly speak- 
ing a way in which someone became a client. Through manumis- 

1 Gell. NA 5. 13.2. 

2 Premerstein, ‘Clientes’. These four mechanisms were adumbrated by Momm- 
sen, though his treatment is less succinct: deditio RF i. 363, StR iii. 55—7, 65—6; 
manumission RF i. 358-60, StR iii. 58-9; applicatio RF i. 361, StR iii. 57-8, 64; 
inheritance RF i. 362, StR iii. 55, 70. 
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sion a slave became the freedman ( libertus ) of his former master, 
who was called a patronus. As far as we can tell, the terms ‘freed- 
man’ and ‘client’ were not identical or interchangeable: clientes and 
liberti, despite the fact that they both had patroni, were never con- 
flated or confused . 3 It is also problematic that Premerstein included 
‘birth’ as a way of creating patronal relationships. His point was 
that patron— client relationships were inherited, and so people were 
in a sense born into them. Leaving aside the question of inheri- 
tance, which we shall examine in a separate chapter , 4 birth did not 
so much create a new relationship as perpetuate an existing one: 
before someone could be born into clientela, it had to have been 
created in some other way. 

Other problems arise when we turn to the remaining categories 
of Premerstein. Although the two words applicatio and deditio con- 
veniently describe two ways in which patronage was formed, sur- 
render in war ( deditio ) and ‘attachment’ ( applicatio ), it should be 
stressed that Premerstein’ s terminology does not reflect ancient 
usage. Deditio and its cognates could also be used of voluntary en- 
try into clientela, which Premerstein would label applicatio-, other 
formulations were also possible, such as ‘to commend oneself’ ( se 
commendare ). 5 Premerstein clearly knew this, since he cited such 
examples as illustrations of the practice that he called applicatio, re- 
serving the expression deditio for patronage by conquest. The term 
applicatio, by contrast, is not well attested as referring to voluntary 
entry into clientela : a single passage of Cicero mentions a ‘right of 
attachment’ {ins application^ ) — obscure even to contemporaries — 
by which a Roman had claimed the property of an exiled foreigner 
who died intestate after having attached himself to him as a client . 6 

3 Brunt, 'Clientele? , 408; the phrase libertinus cliens , though rare, is found in 
Livy 43. 16. 4 and Suet. Jul. 2. The term refers to clients of Rutilius and Caesar, 
respectively, who happened to be freedmen of other Romans (for other examples 
of this phenomenon see S. M. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen during the Late Republic 
(Oxford, 1969), 223). 

4 See below, pp. 61—83. 

5 Some examples are cited below in n. 53. 

6 Cic. De Or. 1. 177: ‘cum Romam in exsilium venisset, cui Romae exsulare ius 
esset, si se ad aliquem quasi patronum applicavisset, intestatoque esset mortuus, 
nonne in ea causa ius applicationis obscurum sane et ignotum patefactum in iudicio 
atque inlustratum est a patrono?’ (‘when someone with the right of exile in Rome 
had come to Rome in exile, if he had attached himself to someone as patron and died 
intestate, in that case did the patron not clearly explain to the court the exceedingly 
obscure and unknown right of attachment?’). The phrase quasi patronum applicavis- 
set probably means ‘attached himself to him as patron’, not ‘a sort of patron’: quasi 
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The reference is difficult to interpret. 7 The difficulty does not arise, 
I would suggest, because the notion or action of applicatio was 
obscure — clients’ voluntary entry into their patrons’ clientele! must 
have been a regular occurrence, whatever technical term was appro- 
priate for such an action. Rather, the obscurity involved the legal 
rights that applicatio brought to the patron in cases of intestate 
exiles. On their death their property had to go to someone, and in 
the absence of other claimants the question could arise whether a 
patron had a claim. 

The fact that deditio could sometimes refer to the same pro- 
cess as applicatio led Rouland to criticize Premerstein for treating 
the two separately, and to assert that the terms were synonymous, 
since deditio of an individual cannot be shown to be different from 
what Premerstein seems to mean by applicatio. Rouland’s primary 
interest was personal patronage, for which there was no point in 
maintaining the distinction, and he would identify three ways to 
create patronage: 8 (i) deditio in fide m or applicatio-, (2) manumis- 
sion; (3) birth. 

Abandoning the distinction between deditio and applicatio, how- 
ever, creates a different problem. Although deditio cannot be main- 
tained as a separate category when discussing the origins of patron- 
age of individuals, the term is often associated with the patronage 
that conquerors had over the conquered, which is an attested phe- 
nomenon. 9 Again, however, the term is not completely consistent 
with ancient usage. Indeed, deditio may not be the most useful de- 
scription, since it implies that patronage was the result of surrender 
(deditio) per se, not conquest generally. The only ancient discussion 
of the practice claims only that it was traditional for a conqueror 
to become patron of a conquered people; it does not single out sur- 
render (deditio ). 10 The best-attested case of patronage by conquest 
is Marcellus and Syracuse; yet Syracuse did not surrender, but was 
taken by storm, 11 which implies that cities that were forcibly cap- 
tured were no less likely to enter the clientela of their conquerors 
than those that surrendered willingly. 


for qua is attested among legal writers ( OLD s.v. quasi , p. 1543, § 6). The Roman in 
question seems to be called the foreigner’s patronus at the end of this passage. 

7 Badian, FC 7—9 and n. 3, 291 n. b; Brunt, ‘ Clientela ’, 404. 

8 Rouland, Pouvoir politique, 94— 103. 9 See ch. 11. 

10 Cic. Off. 1. 35, discussed below, pp. 38—41. 

11 Polyb. 8. 37; Livy 25. 23-31; Plut. Marc. 18-19. See pp. 51-6 below. 
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The terms deditio and applicatio create as many problems as they 
solve and should probably not be used in this context. There is, of 
course, nothing wrong with using Latin labels for the categories 
that we use to interpret ancient practices, but in this case they are 
not so useful, especially since they lend a spurious antiquity (and 
thus authority) to terms that we have appropriated for our own 
convenience. When we consider the initiation of personal patron- 
age, then, only two of Premerstein’s four categories seem useful: 
manumission (as long as we are careful not to imply that freedmen 
are clients) and what he would describe as applicatio and we shall 
refer to here as self-commendation. 

The topic of the present study, however, is the patronage of cities, 
which Premerstein treated only in passing. At some level, the Ro- 
man mind presumably based patronage of cities on the analogy of 
personal patronage — cities could have patrons because individual 
clients had them. But personal patronage in Rome can be divided 
into two categories, patronage of freedmen and patronage of free 
clients, and there were important differences between these rela- 
tionships. 

Which kind of patronage was the model for patronage of cities? 
This question is not regularly addressed, and patronage of cities is 
often likened to one or the other without discussion. On the one 
hand, Touloumakos assumes that patronage of cities was analogous 
to the relationship between patrons and their freedmen, arguing 
that patronage was a tool of Roman foreign policy in the second 
century bc and was imposed to ensure the obedience of Greek 
cities. 12 Gelzer, on the other hand, seems to have treated patronage 
of cities on the model of patronage of free individuals: 

In the last century of the Republic patrocinium denoted various relation- 
ships: (i) that of the former master to his freedman; (2) that of the pleader 
in court to his client; (3) that of the distinguished Roman (a) to provinces, 
municipia, colonies, and individual members of these communities; (b) to 
individuals of lower social standing. 13 


12 Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepatronat’, esp. 312—13, refuted by 
J.-L. Ferrary, 'De l’evergetisme hellenistique a l’evergetisme romain’, inM. Christol 
and O. Masson (eds.), Actes du X' Congres International d’Epigraphie Grecque et 
Latine, Nimes, 9 octobre igg2 (Paris, 1997), 199—225 at 208. 

13 Gelzer, Roman Nobility , 62—3. In the translation, however, Seager has slightly 
changed Gelzer’ s numbering, making the connection between patronage of cities 
and that of free client es slightly more explicit than in Gelzer’ s original text. 
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Here Gelzer pairs patronage of cities (3a) with patronage of free 
clients (3b), and implicitly separates it from patronage of freed- 
men (1). Since Gelzer wrote, new evidence has appeared, which 
probably supports his analysis. 


Oppius and Aphrodisias 

The clearest picture of how patronage of cities was initiated comes 
from an inscription from Aphrodisias in Caria. In late 89 and early 
88 bc, Mithridates overran Bithynia, defeated M’. Aquillius, the 
proconsul of Asia, and besieged Q. Oppius, the proconsul of Cili- 
cia, at Laodicea. 14 When Oppius appealed to Rome’s allies in the 
region for help, Aphrodisias responded quickly and sent troops. 15 
Oppius, however, was none the less captured by Mithridates and 
kept prisoner. After the war had ended, Oppius was released and 
sojourned for a time on the Aegean island of Cos, where he was 
approached by an embassy from Aphrodisias. Oppius’ answer to 
this embassy, which was drafted following the customary patterns 
of official correspondence,' 6 was preserved and later inscribed in a 
public place.' 7 It allows the following reconstruction of events. 

The ambassadors who met Oppius in Cos delivered a speech 
or series of speeches. They began with congratulations and the 
presentation of Aphrodisias’ decree, which reported the city’s joy at 
his presence, presumably recounting how their joy expressed itself 
(offerings to the gods etc.) ( 11 . 14-17). The ambassadors probably 
also reminded Oppius of recent events, some of the details of which 
are echoed in the letter, stressing their city’s loyalty to both Rome 
and Oppius during the early stages of the war ( 11 . 18—29). At some 
point in the embassy, the ambassadors requested that he become 
the patron of their city, a request that Oppius granted: 

ol aiiTol vpecfieic TrapeWeaXecav ottcoc Cij rrj \ [i]prj TTarpcovriq xal vpteiv | yprjcdar 
tovtovc iyco | ave8e^dp.pv, xaraXo |yrjc evexev rrjc vpeTe\\pac -rroXecoc, ipe tov 

14 App. Mith. 3. 20; Livy Per. 78; Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 2. On the opening 
stages of the war see E. Badian, ‘Rome, Athens, and Mithridates’, AJAH 1 (1976), 
105—28, esp. 109—10; B. C. McGing, The Foreign Policy of Mithridates VI Eupator, 
King of Pontus ( Mnemosyne suppl. 89; Leiden. 1986}, 108—12; R. M. Kallet-Marx, 
Hegemony to Empire : The Development of the Roman Imperium in the East from 148 
to 62 b.c. (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Oxford, 1995), 250—60. 

15 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3 (=Cio7), 11 . 24—9. 

16 See RDGE, pp. 186—197. Documents especially worthy of comparison are 

RDGE no. 26, 34, 35, 36, 67. 17 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3=Cio7. 
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6 r/\jiov tov vp-erepov Tralrpcova ececBae ( Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3 =Cio7. 
49 - 56 ) 

The same ambassadors begged that you too should be allowed to enjoy 
my patronage. I accepted them because of my regard for your city and 
undertook the position of patron of your people. 18 

At first sight, it might seem that the request for patronage was 
an afterthought, tagged onto the end of an embassy that met with 
more success than it expected. Indeed, some have interpreted the 
embassy as essentially defensive, even fearful of punishment. 19 It 
is equally possible, however, that the embassy was sent to Oppius 
with the express purpose of asking him to become their patron, 
as was the normal procedure when cities wanted to adopt a pa- 
tron (we shall return to this shortly). The request for patronage 
appears last in the letter not because it was an afterthought, but 
because Oppius addressed the points of the ambassadors’ speeches 
in the order they were made. Their request was a conclusion for 
which the ground had been carefully prepared. It follows their 
congratulations, their report of the honorific decree that they had 
passed, and a recapitulation of their loyal conduct, precisely be- 
cause these lead up to the request. This puts the references to 
Aphrodisias’ recent behaviour in a different light. They were not a 
defensive justification of their actions, offered out of fear of punish- 
ment, but arguments to persuade Oppius to accept the city into his 
clientela. Their wartime record was one to be proud of, as Op- 
pius acknowledges when he states that they had acted as good 
allies and as we can see for ourselves in their decree of 88 bc. 2 ° 
No one would be more aware of this than the citizens of Aphro- 
disias. 

This interpretation makes the request for patronage central to 
the embassy and Oppius’ response, and increases the importance 
of this document for any study of patronage of cities in the Re- 
public. Indeed, it is probably the single most important piece of 
evidence on this subject. For now, the important point is that Op- 
pius became patron of Aphrodisias only at their request. This must 

lS The translation is Reynolds’, slightly adapted. 

19 Aphrodisias and Rome , pp. 4, 19; S. Mitchell, review of Aphrodisias and Rome , 
in CR, ns 34 (1984), 291-7 at 294. 

20 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 2, reveals the marshalling of slaves and resident 
aliens ( ndpoiKoi ) for the Roman war effort ( 1 . 2) and refers to the Romans as the 
‘saviours and benefactors’ (ca nr} pec Kal euepyeVai) of Aphrodisias ( 1 . 4) at a time 
when there was no advantage in publicizing their loyalty to Rome. 
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be emphasized. If they had not approached hint on Cos and made 
their request, he would not have become their patron. Wherever 
else we have glimpses into the system, the patron— client relation- 
ship was formed at the request of the client (with certain exceptions 
which will be discussed shortly). 

There are, of course, ambiguities. For example, Oppius wrote 
that the ambassadors napeKaXecav ottwc e£r] rfj | [e]ji crj naTpun’ria kol'l 
vpLeiv | xPV c SaL (‘asked that you too should be allowed to enjoy my 
patronage ’). 21 Who else enjoyed Oppius’ patronage? Two possibil- 
ities come to mind. First, Oppius may have become patron of other 
cities in the region, which may imply that the assertion was made 
that their claim on his patronage was as good as, or better than, 
the claim of other cities. This would suggest that the ambassadors 
recalled their city’s loyalty because they were comparing its actions 
to the actions of other cities. A second possibility is that the point 
of ‘you too’ (/cai vyeiv) here is that Oppius was also asked to become 
patron of the ambassadors, who then made the request that he also 
become patron of their city . 22 This again implies, however, that the 
request for patronage is accompanied by supporting arguments — 
in this case that the city should be rewarded for its citizens’ actions. 
Either way, then, it seems not only that a request was necessary, 
but also that such requests were backed up by arguments that a 
potential client was worthy. 


Other Requests for Patronage 

That the Aphrodisian embassy approached Oppius with the ex- 
press purpose of asking him to become their patron should cause 
no surprise. In fact, sending a delegation to request patronage 
must have been the normal practice; other examples of this are 
known. A century and a half later, the younger Pliny was ap- 
proached by ambassadors front the Italian city of Tifernum Tiber- 
inum and asked to become patron of their city, an action that he 
described several decades later as showing more enthusiasm than 

21 The words TTarpcovr/a xP^ c ^ aL are probably a translation of the Latin phrase 
patrocinio uti , which is attested several times in Republican authors: Sail. Cat. 41. 
4 (‘Sangae, cuius patrocinio civitas plurumum utebatur’ — ‘Sanga, whose patronage 
the city especially enjoyed’); Cic. Off. 2. 69 (above, p. 15 n. 67). 

22 Cf. the case of Polemaios ( Claros , i/i Polemaios, col. 2, 11 . 27 ff.), who had won 
the ‘friendship’ a) of the Romans whom he then persuaded to become patron 
of his city. 
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judgement . 23 Clearly they had taken the initiative and asked; Pliny 
merely granted their request. Several decades after this, the council 
of Ferentinum passed a resolution that included the following: 

placere conscriptis legatos ex hoc ordine | mitti ad T. Pomponium Bas- 
sum clarissi|mum virum, qui ab eo impetrent in clien|telam amplissimae 
domus suae muni||cipium (20) nostrum recipere dignetur | patronumque se 
cooptari tabula | hospitali incisa hoc decreto in domo | sua posita permit - 
tat. Censuere. | Egerunt legati | A. Caecilius A. f. Quirinalis et | Quirinalis 
f(ilius). (C/L v i. 1492 =ILS 6106. 16 ff. (ad ioi)) 

It was resolved by the councillors to send ambassadors from this order to 
T. Pomponius Bassus, a man of senatorial rank, to ask that he consider our 
city worthy to be accepted by him into the clientela of his eminent family 
and that he allow himself to be co-opted as patron and a tabula hospitalis to 
be placed in his house, inscribed with this decree. Passed. Aulus Caecilius 
Quirinalis, son of Aulus, and Quirinalis Jr., ambassadors, acted. 

The ambassadors completed their task successfully, as is proven by 
the existence of the inscription. Again, the initiative clearly lay with 
the city to ask to become part of the Pomponius Bassus’ clientela, 
just as in the case of Oppius and Aphrodisias. Requests are also 
found in other inscriptions . 24 

Embassies were inevitably involved in all communications be- 
tween client cities and their patrons, including the initial request 
for patronage. For even if a patron was in the city at the time of 
his co-optation, delegates would have to be appointed to speak 
on a city’s behalf. New patron— client relations were sometimes 
commemorated with special plaques, called tabulae patronatus , 25 
These tabulae again reveal the diplomatic steps necessary to form 
a patron— client relationship — ambassadors are named in all sur- 
viving tabulae patronatus, 2 ' 1 ’ just as they are found in the decree of 
Ferentinum and in Oppius’ letter. 

Before such an embassy could be sent, a city must have already 
decided, by whatever constitutional processes were necessary, to 
co-opt a patron. The mechanics of this decision are known to us 
for the Caesarian colony of Urso and Flavian municipia. In the Fla- 
vian municipia a majority vote of the decuriones was required with a 
quorum of two-thirds. In the colony at Urso the rules were similar, 

23 Ep. 4. 1.4. The passage is cited and discussed below, pp. 102—5. 

24 CIL vi. 31652 =ILS 6105; CIL ix. 3429 =ILS 61 10. 

25 J. Nicols, ‘ Tabulae Patronatus : A Study of the Agreement between Patron and 

Client-Community’, ANRW 2. 13 (1980), 535-61. 26 Ibid. 545-7. 
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though the quorum was numerical (fifty) rather than proportion- 
ate . 27 At Urso, for the co-opting senators the rules were slightly 
different: three-quarters of the decuriones had to approve the pro- 
posed patron, and the proposal was legal only if the patron-to-be 
was a private citizen and in Italy at the time of the co-optation . 28 
Even if a city had no written constitution or if its constitution had 
no clause specifically regulating patronage, some specific step ap- 
proving patronage was presumably needed before a request could 
be made. In some cities, it seems that the approval of the populus was 
necessary . 29 An early tabida patronatus (probably mid-second cen- 
tury bc) from the prefecture of Fundi seems to record the approval 
of their prefect . 39 The specific requirements would have been as 
varied as cities were numerous. The important point was that they 
were necessary. 

By combining the information provided by civic charters, tabulae 
patronatus, civic decrees, and the letter of Oppius to Aphrodisias, it 
is possible to reconstruct in broad outline the specific steps neces- 
sary to form patronal relationships. First, it was presumably neces- 
sary that the city and patron-to-be had had some initial dealings, 
dealings which led a city to suppose that a request for patronage 
would be sympathetically received. Second, the city would have 
to decide, through whatever processes were constitutionally appro- 
priate, to make such a request. Next, the city would ask to be taken 
into the patron’s clientela. This could be done through an embassy, 
as we saw in the case of Oppius. Finally, if the patron granted the 
request and accepted the city into his clientela, tokens (such as tab- 
ulae patronatus) were sometimes exchanged. In Oppius’ case, the 
letter that he wrote to Aphrodisias may have performed this func- 
tion: clearly Aphrosidias kept his letter since it was available to be 
inscribed some two centuries later. 


27 Lex Ursonensis {Roman Statutes , no. 25), ch. 97. 

28 Ibid, ch. 130. 

29 CIL ix. 3160 (Corfinium) =ILS 6530, 11 . 4—5: ‘consentiente populo’ (‘with the 
people’s approval’). H. Galsterer, ‘Municipium Flavium Irnitanum: A Latin Town 
in Spain’, jfRS 78 (1988), 78—90 at 87 (cf. 81—2), observes that since the chapter of 
the Flavian municipal law that regulated the co-optation of patrons falls within a 
section concerning the functions of the assembly, this had probably been within the 
assembly’s competence in the Flavian municipal law’s antecedents. 

30 CIL x. 6231 (Fundi) =C 7 L i 2 . 611 =ILS 6093 =ILLRP 1068. 
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Patronage Founded by Administration? 

It was at the request of a city that it entered into a Roman’s clientela. 
Oppius’ letter reveals one such request and is surely typical in this 
respect. His letter also suggests another important point. For not 
only did the initiative lie with the city to ask, but it was also (appar- 
ently) important to justify their request by citing specific reasons 
why a Roman should accept them into his clientela. Aphrodisias’ 
claim was apparently based on its loyalty to Rome during the first 
Mithridatic war, its swift obedience to Oppius, and perhaps the 
services that its citizens had provided to Oppius. Only rarely can 
we deduce what justifications were offered for co-optation. Two 
inscriptions from Claros reveal that Colophon acquired Roman pa- 
trons (unfortunately unnamed) through their friendships with two 
prominent Colophonians, Polemaios and Menippos. 3 ' Since these 
inscriptions contain honorific decrees for Polemaios and Menip- 
pos, their personal contributions are given special prominence. 
Still, their friendship with Colophon’s patrons-to-be could have 
contributed to the success of their petition, especially since it was 
Polemaios and Menippos who made the requests on behalf of their 
city. 32 Alternatively, services provided by the citizens may have been 
cited more directly as proof that a city was worthy of patronage. 
A similar point might be made about Oppius and Aphrodisias: he 
acknowledges the services of that city’s ambassadors, 33 and so this 
too may have become another justification for demanding his pa- 
tronage. Whatever the correctness of this suggestion, the important 
point is that the arguments supporting a request for patronage were 
valid only in so far as the patron was willing to be persuaded by 
them. Indeed, cities’ requests for patronage and the reasons they 
offered in support of these requests might not always have been 
sincere or based on affection: an extortionate governor like Verres 
also became patron of cities. 34 Such cases, however, are consistent 
with the initiative lying with the potential client, since they may 
have hoped to escape or mitigate oppression through closer ties. 35 


31 Claros , i/i Polemaios, col. 2, 11 . 19—31; Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 3, 11 . 6—13. 

32 Menippos is reported to have acted as ambassador for the Romans: Claros , i/i 
Menippos, col. 3, 11 . 6—13. 

33 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3 (=Cio7), 11 . 30—3; presumably the ambassadors 
are those referred to at Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 2, 11 . 5—6 (Reynolds, ibid., p. 19). 

34 Cic. Verr. 4. 89-90. 

35 Cf., perhaps, the case of L. Valerius Flaccus (pr. 63), who became patron 
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In the late Republic the most common occasion for someone to 
become the patron of a city was evidently while he was provincial 
governor. Many examples could be cited, such as L. Calpurnius 
Piso Caesoninus, Caesar’s father-in-law, who is attested as patron 
of three cities in Macedonia, where he was proconsul in 57—55 bc . 36 
Our catalogue (Appendix 1) is full of such cases. Those hold- 
ing other commands are also common. Pompey became patron of 
several cities during his commands against the pirates and Mithri- 
dates, 37 as did several of his legates. 38 Most known cases of patron- 
age of cities can be attributed to periods when the patron was in the 
region on official business. Indeed, it was so common that Cicero 
claimed that by not taking a province after his consulship he was 
forgoing the opportunity to acquire provincial clients. 39 

This predominance of governors among the patrons of provincial 
cities during the Republic has been noted by others. Badian, for ex- 
ample, refers to ‘clientship founded by administration’ ; 4 ° Gelzer, to 
patronage ‘founded by official activity in the region’; 41 Harmand, to 
patronage ‘derived from a mission of civil or military character’. 42 
Such characterizations correctly acknowledge the predominance 
of former officials among attested patrons. They may, however, 
misrepresent the phenomenon if they imply that patron— client re- 
lations depended on the actions of governors rather than provin- 
cial initiative. Provincial officials predominate among patrons be- 
cause provincial cities were more likely to have contact with them 
and thus have the opportunity of pursuing a permanent relation- 
ship. If Oppius had not been in Asia Minor when Mithridates 
invaded, he would never have become patron of Aphrodisias, not 
because his actions created the patronage, but because otherwise 


of several cities in his province (C8i, C126) and prosecuted for extortion (M. C. 
Alexander, Trials in the Late Republic: 14Q bc to 50 bc (Toronto and Buffalo, 1990), 
122). 

36 Piso was patron of Beroea (C29), Samothrace (C57), and (possibly) Amphipolis 
(C28). 

37 Pompeius Magnus is attested as patron of Ilium (C66), Miletus (C95), Side 
(C146), Pompeiopolis (C149), and the kolvov of Ionia (C92). 

38 While they were legates of Pompeius, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus 

(cos. 56) became patron of Cyrene (C162), M. Pupius Piso Frugi (cos. 61) of Miletus 
(C96) and Samos (C54). 39 Cic. Cat. 4. 23. 

40 Badian, FC 158. 

41 Gelzer Roman Nobility , 87. 

42 Harmand, Un aspect social et politique , 27: ‘consequence d’une mission de 
caractere civil ou militaire’ . 
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Aphrodisias would never have had the opportunity to prove their 
loyalty to Rome and thereby demonstrate their worthiness to be- 
come his client. 

The principle of ‘clientship founded by administration’ also fails 
to explain all the evidence. Although governors and legates pre- 
dominate among patrons, some patrons of provincial cities do not 
fit this pattern. A few cities had patrons who governed neighbour- 
ing provinces : 43 Oppius, for example, was co-opted by the Carian 
city of Aphrodisias, although his province was Cilicia , 44 and at the 
time of his co-optation he probably had no territorial province at 
all . 45 This, however, was an extraordinary case. Still, several Ro- 
mans are attested as patrons of cities in the regions where they 
were living in exile , 46 which may suggest that contact rather than 
government service was the important factor. 

The clientelae of individual governors were established on a city- 
by-city basis, when it was requested, just as in the case of Aphro- 
disias and Oppius. The fact that Oppius was a former governor of 
Cilicia was in a sense irrelevant to Aphrodisias’ request, since in 
theory they could ask any Roman to become their patron. In prac- 
tical terms, however, Oppius’ official position created an occasion 
for becoming a patron because it provided the context in which he 
and Aphrodisias had their initial dealings and brought about the 
circumstances that justified his accepting them as clients. Viewed 
within this context, it is not surprising that governors became pa- 
trons of cities outside their province, or that exiles became patrons 
of the cities where they lived. In such cases, cities were in a position 
to provide services to justify co-optation. 

The idea of ‘clientship based on administration’ is therefore not 
particularly instructive. There is, however, an even more problem- 


43 Q. Mucius Scaevola and Oenoanda (C131); M. Aemilius Lepidus and Myra 
(C129). 44 MRR ii. 42, iii. 152-3. 

45 Oppius’ tide in Aphrodisias and Rome , doc. 3, 11 . 2—3, is proconsul (avdvTra roc 
'PcofiaLOJv cTparrjyoc). He may have had official functions to fulfil in Cos {Aphrodisias 
and Rome , p. 19; E. Badian, ‘Q. Oppius. Pr.’, ANSMusN 29 (1984), 99-102 
at 100). It is also possible, however, that Cos was merely the place at which the 
Aphrodisian ambassadors caught up with him on his homeward journey. The title 
would still be appropriate, since his imperium would not expire until he entered 
Rome (Mommsen, StR ii. 257). 

4 P. Glitius Gallus was patron of Andros (C32); L. Caninius Gallus, of Thespiae 
(C24); M. Claudius Marcellus (cos. 51), of Delphi (C13) and Tanagra (C23), though 
in this case the co-optation may have preceded the battle of Pharsalus and Marcellus’ 
subsequent exile. 
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atic and, in my opinion, misleading formulation: that clientela was 
an automatic result of the performance of beneficia. In his survey of 
the various circumstances in which patron-client relations might 
arise, including conquest and administration, Badian offered the 
following generalization: ‘the origins of these connexions . . . are 
manifold and can be reduced only to the one simple formula of 
a beneficium conferred .’ 47 He makes the same point elsewhere, as- 
serting that ‘[patronage] could arise . . . simply out of a service 
performed’. 4S Badian’s analysis, which follows an approach origin- 
ally taken by Premerstein , 49 has been influential enough for it to be 
asserted casually without argument. Wiseman speaks of ‘patronage 
earned by benefits conferred ’. 59 Yavetz asserts that ‘manumission of 
a slave constituted the beneficium which transformed the manumit- 
ted slave into a client ’. 51 Indeed, I too have mistakenly perpetuated 
this view . 52 As is often the case, however, the principle has lost 
much of its subtlety as it has been repeated, and the process has 
come to be seen as more mechanical. Still, it is difficult to see how 
this principle might be applied to the case about which we know 
the most, Oppius and Aphrodisias. Clearly the crucial event there 
was the request of Aphrodisias and the assent of Oppius. This, as 
we have seen, seems to have been the regular practice: in the few 
cases in which we have any information about the beginnings of 
the relationship, a formal request is either explicit (as with Oppius, 
Pliny, or Pomponius Bassus) or assumed (as, for example, in tab- 
ulae patronatus and municipal charters). The same point can be 
made about the patronage of individuals, where it again seems that 
the client had to act. This seems implicit in the verbs se commen- 
dare, se committere, etc . 53 In the light of this, it is surely significant 
that when Gellius glosses clientes as ‘those who have committed 

47 Badian, FC 156. 

48 Id., ‘Two More Roman Non-Entities’, Phoenix, 25 (1971), 134—44 ar 136. 

49 Premerstein, Werden und Wesen, 26—7. 

50 T. P. Wiseman, New Men in the Roman Senate, ijg b.c.—a.d. 14 (Oxford, 1971), 
38 . 

51 Z. Yavetz, Plebs and Princeps (Oxford, 1969), 97. 

52 In 'Cn. Domitius and Samos: A New Extortion Trial (IGR 4, 969)’, ZPE 89 
(1991), 167—78 at 169: ‘Domitius’ advocacy may have been the initial beneficium that 
created a patron— client relationship with Samos.’ 

53 Ter. Eun. 886: ‘ego me tuae commendo et committo fide, te mihi patronam 
capio’ (‘I commend and commit myself to you and your fides; I take you as my 
patroness’): ibid. 1039: ‘Thais patri se commendavit in clientelam et fideni; nobis 
dedit se’ (‘Thais commended herself into father’s clientela and fides and gave herself 
to us’). On these passages see Damon, Mask of the Parasite, 87—9. 
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themselves to our trust and protection ’ 54 he is not only describing 
the relationship in terms of the initiating act that created it, but 
also chooses to explain the relationship in a way that emphasizes 
the initiative of the client. 

What about the idea that a relationship of patronage is created 
by a patron’s benefaction? This does not seem consistent with the 
need for initiative on the part of the client. Of course the idea might 
be modified to make the potential patron’s benefaction create the 
opportunity for the client’s request. But this too seems inconsistent 
with Oppius’ letter. Surely what the case of Oppius and Aphrodisias 
shows is that it was necessary for clients to act, both in requesting 
patronage and in providing services which could justify their re- 
quest. If anything, it was the citizens of Aphrodisias who provided 
the initial betieficia that made the relationship possible, not Oppius. 
This implies that it was cities that had to compete for patrons, an 
idea that might cause some surprise . 55 In fact this is only natural. 
Potential clients far outnumbered potential patrons. Since patrons 
could afford to be choosy, clients had to justify the privilege of their 
patronage. 


Involuntary Patronage 

Let us return to Premerstein. He offered a fourfold scheme by 
which individuals could gain a patron. Two of his mechanisms, 
as we saw, seem useful: manumission and self-commendation (Pre- 
merstein’s applicatio, Rouland’s deditio / applicatio) , an act for which 
(as we saw) there was no fixed technical term and which could be 
described in a number of ways. This fits well with what we have 
seen in Oppius’ letter. The request that Oppius become their pa- 
tron would have a natural parallel with self-commendation of an 
individual client. This, however, raises the question of whether the 
patronage of freedmen had some parallel in the patronage of cities. 
There are two situations in which the patronage of freedmen may 
be relevant: patronage by conquest and patronage through colonial 
foundation. 

54 Gell. NA 5. 13. 2: ‘clientes . . . qui sese ... in fidem patrociniumque nostrum 
dediderunt’. 

55 A. Wallace-Hadrill (‘Patronage in Roman Society: From Republic to Empire’, 
in Patronage in Ancient Society , 63—87 at 78—81) and Johnson and Dandeker (‘Pa- 
tronage’) assert that the Republic was characterized by patron competition and client 
choice. 
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It was a Roman tradition that generals should become the patrons 
of communities they had conquered . 56 Clear examples are less com- 
mon than is sometimes supposed, as we shall see in the following 
chapter. The tradition has long puzzled scholars. As Badian noted, 
‘there is . . . something paradoxical in the idea of the conqueror’s 
and his descendants’ interest in the conquered ’. 57 Some have sug- 
gested that such relationships were the result of a defeated enemy’s 
deditio in fidem of the conquering general, causing the conquered 
to be considered to be in fide, which is attested as a periphrasis for 
a client’s position. 5 * This explanation should be rejected, however. 
First, since surrender can be described as deditio in fidem, deditio 
in dicionem, or simply deditio, without any perceptible difference 
in meaning , 59 it may be wrong to emphasize fides unduly in this 
context. Second, as Badian has shown, even when fides does appear 
in such contexts, the surrender is made not into the fides of the 
conquering general, but into that of the Roman people . 69 In any 
case, it was conquest, not surrender ( deditio ) per se, that created the 
relationship. 6 ' 

It was Badian who identified the problem of ascribing any special 
place in the formation of clientela to deditio, with or without fides. 
In its place, he suggested that the patronage of a conqueror over the 
conquered was, like all clientela, created by a beneficium conferred 
on the state concerned; in this case, Badian would prefer to identify 
the beneficium as the general’s merciful settlement of the conquered 
state . 62 We have already seen, however, that the idea that beneficia 
create patronal links does not work well even for the patronage of 
cities that were not conquered. It seems all the more unlikely with 
patronage by conquest, since it requires that conquest be perceived 
as a benefit, which is intrinsically difficult. 


56 Cic. Off. 1. 35. 

57 Badian, FC 157. 

58 Mommsen ( RF i. 361—2, StR iii. 65); Premerstein, ‘Clientes’, 26—7. 

59 See A. Heuss, Die volkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der romischen Aufienpolitik in 
republikanischer Zeit ( Klio suppl. 31, ns 18; Leipzig, 1933), 60—9; Badian, FC 4—7; 
W. Dahlheim, Struktur und Entwicklung des romischen Volkerrechts im dritten und 
zweiten Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Vestigia, 8; Munich, 1968), 20—43. 

60 Badian, FC 156—7. The text of the tabula Alcantarensis {AE (1984), 495) dis- 
cussed in J. S. Richardson, Hispaniae: Spain and the Development of Roman Impe- 
rialism , 218—82 bc (Cambridge, 1986), 199—200, unfortunately fails at the crucial 
point. 

61 See pp. 21—2 and 40—1. 

62 Badian, FC 155-6 and 157 n. 1. 
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Perhaps, however, the patronage of freedmen should be invoked 
here. Patronage of free individuals was a voluntary relationship; 
patronage of freedmen, by contrast, was involuntary. Was patron- 
age of cities always voluntary? When, for example, the municipium 
of Irni co-opted a patron according to the rules of its charter, it did 
so by a voluntary decision of its council . 63 This seems parallel to 
the free client voluntarily deciding to become part of his patron’s 
clientela. In both cases, of course, the patron’s consent would be 
necessary. This consent would be obtained, as the case of Oppius 
and Aphrodisias illustrates for cities, by an explicit request. In the 
case of individuals, one might want to allow for greater flexibility, 
including allowance for the effect of non-verbal, symbolic actions 
such as regular appearance at the daily salutatio. The manumitted 
slave, on the other hand, had no choice about gaining a patron: 
that was the price of liberty. Similarly a conquered city had no 
real choice about its loss of freedom, its reconstitution, and (ap- 
parently) its entry into the clientela of its conqueror: as Brunt has 
remarked, they would hardly have taken their conqueror as patron 
out of love for him . 64 Similarly, it is clear from the lex Ursonensis 
that the Roman colony at Urso had no choice about being in the 
clientela of its founders and their descendants . 65 (Individuals, of 
course, could choose whether or not to become colonists; the colo- 
nia itself had no choice.) In this case, conquered cities and colonial 
foundations may have found their closest analogy in the position of 
freedmen. 

Following its capture, a city was in a similar position to a slave. 
By its deditio to Rome, a city surrendered unconditionally to the 
conquering general, performing thereby a legal self-annihilation . 66 
After its conquest its position was like a slave’s before manumission: 
both lacked liberty. The conquering general could dispose of the 
city and its property as he saw fit, as indeed a master had freedom of 
action over a slave. Both would be expected to consult their consilia, 
and the general’s arrangements in a province were subject to ap- 


63 J. Gonzalez, ‘The Lex Irnitana: A New Copy of the Flavian Municipal Law’ 
[=AE (1986), 333], jfRS 76 (1986), 147-243, ch. 61. 

64 Brunt, 'Clientela’ , 402 and n. 53. 

65 Lex Ursonensis ( Roman Statutes, no. 25) ch. 97, cited below, pp. 64—5. 

66 Dahlheim, Struktur und Entwicklung , 7; K.-H. Ziegler, ‘Das Volkerrecht der 
romischen Republik’, ANRW 1. 2 (1972), 68-114, esp. 94-6. 
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proval in Rome. 67 However, a general’s restoration of a conquered 
state’s legal existence was a constitutive act, 68 similar to the founda- 
tion of a colony by its deductores or (in the personal sphere) the man- 
umission of a slave by his master. It was presumably for this reason 
that M. Marcellus, who conquered and sacked Syracuse, could be 
described as its founder. 9 After a conquered city’s ‘liberty’ — i.e. its 
internal constitutionality (it might still be subject to Rome) — was 
restored or, in the case of coloniae, created, its position might be con- 
sidered roughly analogous to that of a freedman. In a sense, a freed- 
man’s patronus took the place of his biological father, as is implied 
by his designation, in which the libertination, M(arci) l(ibertus), 
stands in the place of a free man’s filiation, M(arci) f(ilius). 7 ° Just 
as the process of manumission became the civil birth of a freed- 
man, so too a conquered city was recreated on its reconstitution. 
The match between founders and conquerors on one hand, and the 
former masters of slaves on the other, is not perfect: a conquering 
general was answerable to Rome in a way which had no obvious par- 
allel for masters, and it would be difficult to find a parallel for (say) 
a freedman’ s operae in a city’s relations with its conqueror. But the 
similarity is close enough for us to identify an internal logic at work, 
arising from the implications and ambiguities of liberty and patron- 
age. 71 To this mix was added another phenomenon, the tendency to 
use the vocabulary of personal relationships when discussing rela- 
tions between individuals and states. Indeed, since slavery and war 
were naturally connected — the latter produced the former — a con- 
nection between the patronage of freedmen and patronage by con- 
quest is especially appropriate. Badian doubted whether patronage 
by conquest was ancient: the paradoxical interest of a conqueror in 
the conquered did not seem to him primitive. 72 But the comparison 

67 The conquering general’s freedom to act, his consultation of his consilium, and 
approval from Rome are all apparent in the tabula Alcantarensis {AE (1984), 495). 

68 Dahlheim, Struktur und Entwicklung, 69—82. 

69 Cic. Very. 2. 4. 115: ‘ab illo qui cepit conditas . . . Syracusas’ (‘Syracuse was 
refounded by the general who captured it’); cf. Sil. Pun. 14. 679—83. 

70 G. Fabre, Libertus: Recherches sur les rapports patron-affranchi a la fin de la 
republique romaine (Collection de l’Ecole frangaise de Rome, 50; Rome, 1981), 
1 1 1— 16. 

71 The same conceptual link between the position of freedmen and that of the 
conquered is perhaps also to be found in the legal status that was assigned to freed- 
men who had been chained, branded, imprisoned, or found guilty of crime while 
they were slaves. These were labelled peregrini dediticii (‘surrendered foreigners’, 
Gai. Inst. 1. 13—14, 25—7). 

72 Badian, FC, 157. 
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with freedmen may ease the problem, since to believe that the pa- 
tronage of freedmen was ancient is not a problem. It may not be 
coincidence that the earliest known cases of patronage of cities are 
by conquest and colonial foundation . 73 

We have seen that prominent Romans could become patrons of 
cities in several ways. First, they could be asked, as the inscription 
from Aphrodisias shows . 74 Second, they could become patron by 
virtue of conquest or colonial foundation. The first category is vol- 
untary, the second involuntary. A similar division can be found in 
the patronage of individuals: freedmen had no choice about having 
their former masters as patrons, free clients gained them willingly. 
It may be worth noting that this dichotomy of the voluntary and the 
constrained coincides with what some social scientists have called 
the achievement/ascription pattern variable — that is, some roles are 
ascribed to social actors according to who they are and other roles 
according to what they have done . 75 Thus, patronage in Roman 
society might be divided into categories according to whether the 
client was an individual or a collective and whether the position was 
gained voluntarily, as illustrated in Table i. An individual person 


Table i. Varieties of Patronage of Individuals and Communities 



Voluntary (‘achieved’) 

Involuntary (‘ascribed’) 

Communities 

Co-optation 

Conquest, 



Colonial foundation 

Individuals 

Self-commendation 

Manumission 


or community could gain patrons in both ways. Some freedmen are 
known to have had patrons in addition to their former masters, and 
conquered cities could freely co-opt other patrons. This phenome- 
non is clearest in the lex U rsonensis, where the automatic patronage 
of the colony’s founders is acknowledged in the same chapter that 


73 The patrons of Antium mentioned by Livy (9. 20) under 317 bc are unnamed, 
but were probably those who founded the Roman colony there in 338 bc (Livy 8. 
14. 8); Curius Dentatus became patron of the Samnites in 290 bc (Cic. Rep. 3. 40 
with Val. Max. 4. 3. 6 and pp. 56—8 below). 

74 Aphrodisias and Rome , doc. 3 . 

75 T. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 111 , 1951), 58—88; R. K. Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure , enlarged edn. (New York, 1968), 422—38. 
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regulated the colony’s voluntary co-optation of patrons . 76 These 
two modes of creating patronage existed side by side in the Urso 
charter, which graphically illustrates the reality and vitality of both. 

76 Lex Ursonensis ( Roman Statutes, no. 25}, ch. 97 (cited below, pp. 64—5). 
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Patronage by Conquest 


Roman generals became the patrons of the cities they conquered. 
To the modern observer, the practice seems odd, but (as I have 
just argued) the paradox of a victor’s interest in the vanquished is 
diminished if it is considered analogous to the patronage of an ex- 
master over his manumitted slaves. This chapter is concerned not 
so much with the place of patronage by conquest in history as with 
the idea that the practice itself has a history. It is not attested in all 
periods. In fact, in what follows we shall see that it seems to have 
disappeared before the late Republic. Our knowledge of patronage 
by conquest is drawn from two sources: Cicero’s discussion in his 
dialogue De officiis and a handful of historical examples. These will 
be examined in turn. 


Cicero De officiis i. 35 

In a famous passage on the justifications of war Cicero mentions 
patronage by conquest. He introduces the issue by observing that 
certain duties are owed even to wrongdoers. Specifically, they must 
be taught to regret their offences and be dissuaded from repeating 
them. This principle provides the framework for the morality of 
warfare. The only justfication for war is to bring about peace, and 
war must always be a last resort: 

quare suscipienda quidem bella sunt ob earn causam ut sine iniuria in pace 
vivatur, parta autem victoria conservandi ii, qui non crudeles in bello, non 
immanes fuerunt. 

Wars, then, ought to be undertaken for this purpose, that we may live in 
peace, without injustice, and once victory has been secured, those who 
were not cruel or savage in warfare should be spared. 1 

This is why, according to Cicero, defeated Italian peoples were 

1 The translation here and in the following passages is from Cicero, On Duties , 
ed. and trans. M. T. Griffin and E. M. Atkins (Cambridge, 1991). 
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not only spared but given the citizenship. Carthage and Numantia 
were destroyed because of their cruelty; Corinth, so it would not 
be tempted to commit future aggression. Since war is justified only 
when it promotes peace, the conqueror must protect the conquered, 
whether they surrendered voluntarily or were forcibly captured: 

et cum iis quos vi deviceris consulendum est, turn ii qui armis positis ad 
imperatorum fidem confugient, quamvis murum aries percusserit, recipi- 
endi. (Ibid.) 

And while you must have concern for those whom you have conquered 
by force, you must also take in those who have laid down their arms and 
seek refuge in the faith of generals, although the battering ram may have 
crashed against their wall. 

Although Cicero believes that this responsibility exists for contem- 
porary generals, when he chooses to illustrate it he turns to Rome’s 
past. He claims that the best illustration of this principle at work 
was the Roman tradition of the patronage of the conquered: 

in quo tantopere apud nostros iustitia culta est, ut ii qui civitates aut 
nationes devictas hello in fidem recepissent, earum patroni essent more 
maiorum. (Ibid.) 

In this matter, justice was respected so greatly among our countrymen that 
the very men who received into their good faith cities or peoples conquered 
in war would, by the custom of our forefathers, become their patrons. 

In the sections that follow, Cicero treats other matters involving 
justice in war {Off. i. 36-40), before moving on to explore the 
application of these principles to the treatment of slaves {Off . 1 . 41). 

Cicero’s treatment is unique in antiquity in discussing patronage 
by conquest. 2 His explanation of the practice, however, probably 
does not reflect its original nature. He is here citing a Roman tradi- 
tion that he feels illustrates the philosophical justification for war: 
the promotion of peace and the mild treatment of the conquered. 
Cicero has inherited this philosophical stance from Panaetius’ ‘On 
what is proper’ (77epi tov Kadr/Kovroc), which was his model for 
De officiis , 3 Although the philosophy is derivative, however, Ci- 
cero’s illustrations of his arguments are of his own choosing. This 
suggests that he is not very interested in explaining historically 

2 Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions in passing that conquered cities have pa- 
trons {Ant. Rom. z. ii. i), and states that, like colonies and allies, they were able to 
choose their patrons. 

3 Cic. Off. z. 60; 3. 7. A. R. Dyck, Commentary on Cicero, De Officiis, 17—21, 137. 
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how patronage by conquest became a Roman tradition, or its place 
within that tradition, or even its underlying social justifications. 
Rather, he assumes that Rome’s mos maiorum was consistent with 
and complementary to the ethics derived from philosophy and pro- 
vided the best illustrations of them. The specific philosophical 
framework that Cicero applies to patronage by conquest did not 
underlie the practice in earlier ages. This does not mean, however, 
that the practice did not have its own logic, a logic which (as I sug- 
gested above) was based on Roman personal practice: patronage of 
a victor over the vanquished is like the way an ex-master became 
patron of a freed slave . 4 

Cicero’s discussion again raises the question of whether deditio 
(‘surrender’), which some scholars use to describe the initiation 
of patronal relationships by conquest , 5 was necessary. In Cicero’s 
view, the victorious general was obligated to protect a conquered 
city whether it had surrendered or was taken by storm — a respon- 
sibility that he felt had been fulfilled in the Roman custom of con- 
querors becoming patrons. Since he thought that patronage of the 
conquered best illustrated the protection that was owed to the con- 
quered, and since this obligation existed whether they came into 
Roman control by vis (‘force’) or deditio (‘surrender ’), 6 he presum- 
ably expected a patronal relationship to arise in either case. His 
statement that ‘peoples conquered by war’ ( nationes devictas hello') 
became clients, and his reference to the need for ‘those whom you 
have forcibly captured’ (quos vi deviceris) to be protected, imply 
this. It was conquest that was important, not surrender. 

If a city’s decision to surrender was not the important stage in 
the process, was any decision on their part necessary at all? Pre- 
merstein believed that patronage of the conquered was automatic 
and obligatory, arising without reference to the desires of the con- 
quered . 7 Cicero’s remarks seem consistent with this idea. An obliga- 
tory and automatic patronage is not in itself unthinkable — founders 
of colonies became patrons ex officio, and ex-masters automatically 
became patrons of their freed slaves — and, given the resonances be- 
tween conquest, foundation, and manumission in Roman thought, 

4 See above, pp. 34—6. 

5 See above, pp. 21—2. 

6 On deditio and vis see esp. Heuss, Die volkerrechtlichen Grundlagen, 62—9. 

7 ‘Clientes’, 27. This point was rejected by Badian ( FC 157 n. 5) on the basis 
of Livy 26. 32; but that passage may have a different explanation, as we shall see 
(below, pp. 52—6). 
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it seems reasonable to follow Premerstein on this point, especially 
since it is difficult to imagine the conquered initiating the relation- 
ship out of affection for their conquerors. 

Cicero illustrates his philosophical arguments both from Ro- 
man history and from contemporary practice. But was he citing 
patronage by conquest as a contemporary practice? Justice, Ci- 
cero tells us, was observed ( culta est) among the Romans because 
generals who had conquered cities ( devictas recipissent in fidem) 
would be their patrons ( patroni essent ) by virtue of ancestral tra- 
dition ( more maiorum). We can only assume that Cicero chose his 
tenses intentionally here, and it is surely significant that he has 
used a historic sequence. If he regarded patronage by conquest as 
a contemporary practice (and his own military successes in Cilicia 
should have made him sensitive to the issue), he would presum- 
ably have used primary tenses. In any case, he explicitly attributes 
the practice to ancestral tradition (‘mos maiorum’), and his re- 
mark that justice had been observed apud nostros — which requires 
the reader to supply some substantive anyway — very probably as- 
sumes maiores , 8 While Cicero regards the responsibility of the vic- 
tor to spare the vanquished as still existing in his own day, he 
illustrates this principle by citing a practice that he knew from 
Rome’s past. Apparently when he wrote De officiis in late 44 bc , 9 
he considered patronage of the conquered to be a thing of the 
past. 


Patronage by Conquest in Cicero’s Time 

The idea that patronage by conquest was no longer practised in 
Cicero’s day might surprise some. When we examine those who 
are reputed to be patrons of conquered cities, however, we find that 
examples are not numerous, and that some of these, though com- 
monly accepted, cannot stand much scrutiny. Mommsen collected 
a list of conqueror patrons a century and a half ago, 19 which has 
subsequently been repeated or supplemented by others. 11 


8 Cf. (e.g.) Cic. Tusc. i. 2: H. Roloft, Maiores bei Cicero (diss. Leipzig, 1936), 88 
n. 1, 115 n. 3. 

9 For the date cf. Cic. Att. 16. 1 1. 4. 

10 RF i. 361 n. 10. 

11 Harmand, XJn aspect social et politique, 14—17; Badian, FC , passim', E. S. Gruen, 
The Hellenistic World and the Coming of Rome (Berkeley, 1984), 163. 
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Cato Uticensis and Cyprus 

In Mommsen’s list the example of patronage by conquest closest 
to Cicero’s own time was that of Cato Uticensis over Cyprus. In a 
letter of 50 bc Cicero mentions that Cato was patron of Cyprus and 
Cappadocia. 12 Presumably these relationships arose while he was in 
the east in 58-56BC annexing the province of Cyprus. His patronage 
of Cappadocia was clearly not by conquest, since he was not active 
there. But even in the case of Cyprus, to describe the relationship 
as patronage by conquest mischaracterizes it. Although Cato was 
authorized to wage war there, 13 no military action is recorded and 
several sources explicitly deny that force was used. 14 Surely this was 
not the kind of situation that Cicero was describing in De officiis, and 
any relationships with the cities of Cyprus probably arose through 
the standard procedure — a request by the potential client — as we 
must assume was the case in Cappadocia anyway. 

Pompey and Juba of Mauretania 

Another case that Mommsen listed as patronage by conquest is the 
relationship between Pompeius Magnus and Juba, king of Maure- 
tania. As evidence, he cited a passage of Caesar: 

huic et paternum hospitium cum Pompeio et simultas cum Curione in- 
tercedebat, quod tribunus plebis legem promulgaverat, qua lege regnum 
Iubae publicaverat. (Caes. B Civ. 2. 25) 

Juba had hereditary ties of hospitality with Pompeius, and between him 
and Curio there was a quarrel because, as tribune of the people, Curio had 
promulgated a law by which he had confiscated Juba's realm. 

The relationship between Pompey and Juba presumably arose dur- 
ing Sulla’s dictatorship, when Pompey was sent to Africa against 
the Marian forces of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and his ally Iar- 
bas, king of Numidia. 15 In the aftermath of this conflict, Hiempsal, 
father of Juba, was made king. But was this a case of patronage 


12 Fam. 15. 4. 15 (see C143). 

13 Cic. Dom. 20; MRR ii. 198, 204, 21 1; iii. 171. On annexation of Cyprus see 
esp. E. Badian, ‘M. Porcius Cato and the Annexation and Early Administration of 
Cyprus’, JRS 55 (1965). 1 10—21 . 

14 Military action is explicitly denied by Florus (1. 44: ‘Cypros recepta sine 
bello’ — ‘Cyprus was taken without war’) and by implication Dio Cassius (39. 22. 
4), who reports that Cato claimed that his achievements in Cyprus were no less 
praiseworthy than if he had conquered it in war. 

15 Plut. Pomp. 12. 4—5. Other sources are listed at MRR ii. 69, 77; iii. 161. 
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by conquest? Pompey conquered Iarbas, not Hiempsal, and the 
relationship between Pompey and Juba is described as hospitium 
rather than patronage. Clearly, Juba could not have inherited the 
position as Pompey’ s conquered client, when his father had not 
been conquered and was not a client, but a guest-friend ( hospes ). 

Pompey and Spain 

The range of Pompey’ s connections of hospitium, patronage, and 
friendship in the provinces was wide, and he is said to have taken 
great pride in his vast clientela . lb Indeed, Pompey is one of the most 
widely attested patrons in our catalogue. 17 Especially significant 
was his extensive Spanish clientela, which is sometimes assumed to 
have arisen front conquest. 18 We know of these clients from Caesar, 
who left the siege of Massilia to his subordinates and advanced into 
Spain because, as he tells us ( B Civ. 2. 18), ‘magna esse Pontpei 
beneficia et magnas clientelas in citeriore provincia sciebat’ (‘he 
knew how great were the benefactions of Pompey and what large 
clientelae he had in the nearer province’). 19 Pompey presumably 
gained many of these clients during his campaigns against Sertorius 
in Spain during the 70s bc. 2 ° Some may have been acquired at 
other times, of course: for example, Pompey presumably had the 
opportunity to preserve and extend his connections there during the 
years 54—49 bc, when he governed both Spanish provinces through 
legates. 21 

Although clients are attested in a region in which Pompey had 
campaigned, it is nevertheless unclear whether he became pa- 
tron of any specific city through an act of conquest rather than 
by the kind of request that we saw Aphrodisias make of Oppius. 
Some or all of these Spanish cities might have become Pompey’s 
clients freely, as it seems Massilia did in precisely this period. 22 
Indeed, Caesar, whose concern about Pompey’s Spanish clientela 

16 Dolab. Fam. 9. 9. 2 (May 48 BC) (cited p. 96 n. 61). 

17 C66, C92, C95, C146, C149. 

,s Mommsen, RF i. 361 n. 10; Harmand, Un aspect social el politique, 15. On 
the Spanish clientela of Pompey see Syme, Roman Revolution, 75, and Badian, FC 
278-9, 318. 19 See also Sail. Cat. 19. 5. 

20 For the chronology see esp. Broughton, MRR iii. 161—5 (with bibliography). 

21 MRR ii. 215, 225, 230, 238, 243, 251. The wide diffusion of Pompey’s name 
in Spain is sometimes taken as evidence of his clientela there (Badian, FC 298, 318). 
If, however, the spread of this name reflects grants of citizenship, conquest was 
probably not a factor, since citizenship was a reward for loyalty. 

22 Caes. B Civ. 1. 35. 
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motivated his invasion of Spain, tells us elsewhere that there were 
two kinds of cities there: those that had sided with Sertorius and 
had been punished by Pompey, and those that remained loyal to 
Rome and were rewarded by him. The former feared Pompey, 
the latter were devoted to him. 23 It was surely this latter group 
that were Caesar’s concern in 49, as is in any case implied by the 
fact that Caesar connects Pompey’s clients with his great benefac- 
tions there: Caesar decided to invade Spain because of Pompey’s 
great favours and great clientelae in the region. 24 The Pompeian 
clientelae to which Caesar referred — the ones that made invasion 
necessary — were probably not the conquered allies of Sertorius, 
but the cities and peoples who had sided with Pompey in that 
conflict. Whether he also had clients among the conquered is not 
immediately clear. 

Pompey’s Spanish clients illustrate an important problem in our 
search for patronage of the conquered. When military activity and 
clientela coincide in a region, it is not necessarily the case that 
cities which are attested as clients were among the conquered. 25 
Cities could willingly initiate relationships with Roman officials 
and often did. Thus, although Oppius’ patronage of Aphrodisias 
arose following his military command in Caria (and, in a sense, 
because of this command), we know that the relationship was not 
established by its defeat at his hands. 


Earlier Cases of Patronage by Conquest 

It is perhaps now becoming clearer why Cicero spoke of patronage 
by conquest as a thing of the past. To judge from contemporary 
evidence, it was no longer practised in his day. Naturally, it is of 

23 Ibid. 1. 61: ‘ex duobus contrariis generibus quae superiore bello cum Sertorio 
steterant civitates, victae nomen atque imperium absentis Pompei timebant, quae 
in amicitia manserant, magnis adfectae beneficiis eum diligebant’ (‘cities existed of 
two different kinds from the earlier war with Sertorius: the conquered, who feared 
the name and power of the absent Pompey, and those who had remained in the 
friendship of Rome, who loved him because of his great benefactions’). 

24 Ibid. 2. 18 (cited above). 

25 Harmand ( Un aspect social et politique , 15) asserts that the clients of Pompeius 
Magnus in Picenum comprised those conquered by Pompeius Strabo. The family, 
however, had had extensive connections and substantial properties in the region 
even before the Social War, and any clientela there could be derived from these 
connections. Plut. Pomp. 6; Veil. Pat. 2. 29. 1; B Afr. 22. 2. Syme, Roman Revolution, 
31; id., ‘The Allegiance of Labienus’ , JRS 28 (1938), 113-25 =RP i. 62-75; Badian, 
FC 228. 
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interest to review the earlier examples from Mommsen’s list, since 
it would be worth knowing how long the practice had been in 
disuse. 

The Domitii Ahenobarbi and Gallia Narbonensis 
It is sometimes asserted that the Domitii Ahenobarbi became pa- 
trons of Gallic tribes because of the conquests of Cn. Ahenobarbus 
(cos. 122) in the region in the late 120s. 26 Two passages are cited in 
support of this, both from 70 bc. First, Cicero in the preliminaries 
to the trial of Verres states: 

nuper Cn. Domitium scimus M. Silano diem dixisse propter unius homi- 
nis, Aegritomari, paterni amici atque hospitis, iniurias. (Cic. Div. Caec. 67) 

Recently, we may remember, Cn. Domitius prosecuted M. Silanus in con- 
nection with the wrongs suffered by a single friend and guest of his father, 
Aegritomarus. 

The same episode is also reported in the course of his prosecution: 

fecit etiam nuper homo clarissimus Cn. Domitius, qui M. Silanum con- 
sularem virum accusavit propter Aegritomari Transalpini hospitis iniurias. 
(Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 1 1 8) 

And thus, not long since, did the eminent Cn. Domitius act, when he pros- 
ecuted the ex-consul M. Silanus for the wrong done to his host, Aegrito- 
marus of Transalpine Gaul. 

Here again, however, the evidence does not quite establish the ex- 
istence of a patron-client relationship. Although the relationship 
with Aegritomarus presumably originated during the military cam- 
paigns that the elder Domitius conducted in the late 120s, it is not 
at all clear whether Aegritomarus (or any ancestor of his) was ac- 
tually conquered by the elder Domitius. He could, like some or all 
of Pompey’s Spanish clients, have been one of Rome’s allies in that 
conflict. In any case, in neither passage does Cicero say that Domi- 
tius was a patron of Gallia Narbonensis or even of this individual. 
All that is certain is that Domitius was the friend and guest of a 
single Gallic noble. 


26 Mommsen, RF i. 361 n. 10; Syme, Roman Revolution, 44 and n. 4; Harmand, 
Un aspect social et politique , 14; Badian, FC 263—5; Gelzer, Roman Nobility , 124; 
E. S. Gruen, The Last Generation of the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1974), 146. 
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The Fahii Maximi and the Allobroges 

From the same region and period comes another alleged case of 
patronage by conquest, that of Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus 
(cos. 121) over the Allobroges. 27 The relationship is not attested 
directly, but inferred from reports that another Fabius was patron of 
the Allobroges a half-century later. Sallust reports that Allobrogian 
envoys, after being approached by Catiline’s allies and invited to 
help his cause, decided it was better to side with the Roman state: 2 ” 

itaque Q. Fabio Sangae, cuius patrocinio civitas plurumum utebatur, rem 
omnem uti cognoverant aperiunt. (Sail. Cat. 41. 4) 

They accordingly divulged the whole affair, just as it had come to their 
ears, to Q. Fabius Sanga, their nation’s principal patron. 

According to the standard view, Fabius Sanga was patron of the 
Allobroges because he was a descendant of Q. Fabius Maximus 
Allobrogicus (cos. 121) who had conquered them in the late 120s. 29 
The view is widely accepted, but problematic. Inheritance of pa- 
tronage is itself a complex issue (as we shall see), even when dealing 
with agnatic descent. Allobrogicus and Sanga, however, were prob- 
ably only distantly related, if at all. 

Let us begin with the question of how Allobrogicus and Sanga 
were related. A stemma is provided in Fig. 1 , delineating the family 
from the early second century. 39 Where would Sanga fit in? The only 
direct descent of Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus attested in these 
years is the Q. Fabius Maximus who was suffect in 45. That he and 
Sanga were the same man has been argued by Shackleton Bailey. 
His argument (which is presented while discussing the identity of 
a Fabius mentioned at Cic. Att. 2. 1.5) is as follows: 

Q. Fabius (Maximus) Sanga, who revealed to Cicero the plans of the Catili- 
narians as learned from his Allobrogian clients (Sail. Cat. 41. 4). In 58, he 

27 Mommsen, RF i. 361 n. 10; Harmand, Un aspect social et politique , 14—15; 
Badian, FC 263—4; Gruen, Last Generation, 194 n. 119. 

28 Cf. App. B Civ. 2. 4. 14. 

29 Gruen, Last Generation , 194 n. 119; D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero’s Letters 
to Atticus (7 vols.; Cambridge, 1965—70), i. 348; P. McGushin, Sallustius Crispus, 
Bellum Catilina: A Commentary (Leiden, 1977), 215; J. T. Ramsey, Sallust’s Bel- 
lum Catilinae (American Philological Association Textbook Series 9; Chico, Calif., 
1984), 175; Broughton, MRR iii. 87. 

30 See the stemma of F. Munzer and E. Groag at RE vi/2 (1909), 1777—8, from 
which Fig. 1 is adapted. A double line marks adoption; filiations are shown where 
they are attested in the fasti or elsewhere; numbers identifying individuals are those 
from RE. 
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105. Q. Fabius Maximus 
(pr. 181) 


109. Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus 
(cos. 145) 


1 15. Q. Fabius Q. f. Maximus 
Servilianus (cos. 142) 


no. Q. Fabius Q. Aemiliani f. Q. n. 
Maximus Allobrogicus (cos. 121) 

107. Q. Fabius Maximus 

(fl. C. 91 BC) 


106, hi. Q. Fabius Q. Serviliani f. 
Q. n. Maximus Eburnus 
(cos. 1 1 6) 


108. Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus 
(aed. 57, suff. 45) 

(b. by 94, d. 45) 


102. Paullus Fabius Q. f. Maximus 
(cos. 1 1 BC) 


10 1. Africanus Fabius Q. f. Maximus 
(cos. 10 BC) 


F ig. 1. Stemma of the Fabii Maximi 


appealed along with others to the consul L. Piso on Cicero’s behalf (Pis. 
77). As patron of the Allobroges he must have been a patrician Fabius Max- 
imus, and I see no valid objection, despite Miinzer's strongly expressed 
opinion to the contrary (RE VI 1868. 8), to the identification with Allo- 
brogicus’ grandson Q. Fabius Q. f. Maximus, aed. 57, whom Caesar made 
consul suffectus in 45 and who died on the last day of that year. 31 

The objections of Munzer, however, are worthy of review. First, 
he noted that this would mean that Cicero refers to the same man 
at about the same time in two different ways: 32 Q. Sanga (Pis. 77) 
and Q. Maximus (Vat. 28). Different names are normally used to 
identify different people. Second, he pointed out that when Cicero 
narrates the Catilinarian plan to seek an agreement with the Al- 
lobroges, he does not mention Sanga, which would be unlikely if 
Sanga belonged to such an illustrious family. 33 

To Munzer’s objections can be added two further points. First, 

31 Shackleton Bailey, Cicero's Letters to Atticus , i. 348. 

32 F. Munzer, ‘Fabius’ (no. 143), in RE vi/2 (1909), 1867-8, followed by Syme, 
‘Personal Names in Annales I —Vl\jfRS 39 (1949), 6— 18 at 15 = Ten Studies in Tacitus 
(Oxford, 1970), 58-78 at 74. 

33 A similar point could be made about Cicero’s praise of Fabius Maximus at 
Cic. Vat. 28. If he were identical to Cicero’s informant in 63 BC, this would be a 
golden opportunity to claim Maximus as his collaborator in saving Rome, and damn 
Vatinius for trying to implicate him in his own treacheries and guilt. 
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‘Sanga’ would be an unusual name for a man from a noble back- 
ground. It is obviously not Latin, either originally or as a loan 
word, but foreign, a point reinforced by the fact that it is attested as 
a slave’s name in Roman comedy. 34 This, however, does not sit well 
with Sanga’s identification as the suffect of 45 bc, since although 
Greek cognomina are attested among the nobility — e.g., Hypsaeus, 
Damassipus, Serapio — it is difficult to find another name as servile 
or barbaric as this. 

Another, more substantial, objection against Shackleton Bailey’s 
identification is that several contemporary documents include the 
suffect’s name, and in none of them is ‘Sanga’ found. The Fasti 
Capitolini report full names and filiations for the consuls and tri- 
umphators whom it lists, and in two places there — once for his suf- 
fect consulship in 45 and again for his triumph in the same year 35 — 
the suffect is referred to as ‘Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus’; ‘Sanga’ 
is not included. Moreover, while he was curule aedile in 57 bc, this 
young noble renovated the Fornix Fabia, which his grandfather, 
Fabius Allobrogicus, had built to celebrate his victories in Gaul. 
The inscription with which he commemorated this restoration has 
survived and reads: 36 

Q. Fabius Q. f. Maxsumus aed. cur. rest(ituit). ( CIL vi. 1303 =ILS 43a) 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, son of Quintus, curule aedile, restored (this). 

Accompanying the monument was a statue of himself with the 
inscription 

[Q.] Fabius Q. f. Maxsumus aed. cur. ( CIL vi. 1304 a=I. Ital. xiii/3, no. 
71a =ILS 43) 

[Quintus] Fabius Maximus, son of Quintus, curule aedile. 

All these inscriptions display what would normally be considered 
a full Roman name, and ‘Sanga’ appears in none of them. This can 
only imply that ‘Sanga’ was not part of his name. 

Q. Fabius Maximus (suff. 45 bc) and Q. Fabius Sanga, patron of 
the Allobroges, are thus probably two different people. The name 
‘Sanga’ seems foreign, and is not attested in any of a number of 
inscriptions in which Q. Fabius Maximus is named. Nowhere do 
the names ‘Maximus’ and ‘Sanga’ appear together. We can only 

34 Ter. Euii. 776, 814. 

35 I. Ital. xiii/i. 57, 87. 

36 Cf. also CIL vi. 39175 =36681 (very fragmentary). 
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conclude that Sallust (Cat. 41.4) and Cicero (Pis. 77) use the name 
Sanga for this individual in order to differentiate him from a more 
prestigious contemporary with a similar name. That is, after all, 
what names are for. 

If Sanga is not a descendant of Allobrogicus, who might he be? 
Could he belong to another branch of the Fabii Maximi? The likeli- 
hood of this is not particularly high. As Fig. 1 illustrates, the family 
stemma has little room for expansion. All known family members 
have the name Quintus until the generation that reached maturity 
under Augustus. Also, all known filiations are ‘Quinti filius’. As 
far as we can tell, the family survived each generation through a 
single son. The only other branch of the family on record descends 
from Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus (cos. 142) and was continued 
by his son Q. Fabius Maximus Eburnus (cos. 116). Descent front 
Eburnus, however, is probably ruled out by the fact that in c. 104 bc 
he put his son to death, for which he was tried, convicted, and ex- 
iled. 37 No other descendant of his is known, and this line of Fabii 
Maxinti seems to have ended with his death. But even if there were 
a descendant, there would be little to justify his identification as 
Sanga, the patron of the Allobroges. It was not his grandfather who 
had conquered the Allobroges, and some of the problems caused 
by identifying Sanga with the suffect of 45 would still exist. This 
would still be a strange name for a patrician noble, and one would 
still expect Cicero to acknowledge the involvement of a noble in 
helping to expose the Catilinarian conspiracy. 

The question of Sanga’s identity should be regarded as open. 
Identifying him as the suffect of 45 in any case involves assuming 
two points that are not directly attested: first, that Q. Fabius Ma- 
ximus Allobrogicus did in fact become patron of the Allobroges by 
conquering them, which in turn assumes the continued vitality of 
a practice that (as we have seen) cannot be clearly demonstrated in 
contemporary Roman society; second, that Sanga was a descendant 
of his. There is no hint of either point in Sallust. The Allobroges 
approached Sanga, according to Sallust, because of the patronage 
of Sanga himself; the family is not mentioned. 

Fabius Sanga may in any case have been unrelated to the patrician 
clan of the Fabii Maximi. By the late Republic, other less presti- 

37 Oros. 5. 16. 8; Val. Max. 6. i. 5; [Quint.] Decl. 3. 17; Cic. Balb. 28. E. S. 
Gruen, ‘Politics and the Courts in 104 Be’, TAP/iA 95 (1964}, 99—110, esp. 102—3; 
E. Badian, ‘Three Non-Trials in Cicero’, Klio, 66 (1984}, 291—309 at 306—9. 
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gious Fabii are known: C. Fabius Hadrianus (pr. 84), for example, 
and his son C. Fabius (Fladrianus) (pr. 58). 38 To judge from the 
name ‘Sanga’, we probably need a less prestigious family anyway. 
Moreover, if Gallia Narbonensis was anything like the Greek east, 
the patrons of which are catalogued below, communities could co- 
opt a wide range of individuals as their patrons. It is well within 
the bounds of possibility that a less prestigious Fabius had risen to 
public office, served in Gaul in some capacity, and became patron 
of the Allobroges. The relationship between the Allobroges and 
Sanga might not illustrate patronage over the conquered by a con- 
queror and his family. Indeed, it might suggest the inapplicability 
of this notion in the late Republic, since in 63 bc the Allobroges 
apparently chose not to approach the young Q. Fabius Maximus 
(later suff. 45), the only identifiable descendant of their conqueror, 
Allobrogicus. It is not clear whether they ever considered him as 
their patron. 

L. Aemilius Paullus and Spain, Liguria, and Macedonia 

The cases from the late Republic that are cited as examples of pa- 
tronage of a conqueror over the conquered cannot withstand much 
scrutiny. As we move back into the middle Republic, the prospects 
improve. Mommsen included Aemilius Paullus as a conqueror pa- 
tron 39 on the basis of the report of Plutarch that at Paullus’ funeral 
in 160 bc the Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedonians who hap- 
pened to be in Rome took turns carrying his bier, calling him the 
‘benefactor and saviour’ (ei lerpyer^c Kal cdirrip) of their countries 
(Pint. Aem. 39). It is probably not a coincidence that these three 
regions had been Paullus’ provinces and the site of his campaigns 
in 191-189, 182—181, and 168-167 bc. 4 ° Indeed, Plutarch explic- 
itly connects their behaviour at his funeral with their defeat at his 
hands: 

oil yap povov iv ole eKpaTpcc Kaipoic 7)77 Uoc Tract. Kal r/nXavdpwTrwc amjAAdyi} 
Xppcapevoc, aAAa Kal -rrapa Trai'ra tov Xolttov [jlot act Tt TTparroiT ayadov air ole 
Kal KpSopevoc wentp olkclwv Kal cvyyevthv S icreXece. (Plut. Aem. 39. 9) 

For not only at the times of his conquests had he treated them all with 
mildness and humanity, but also during all the rest of his life he was ever 

38 F. Miinzer, ‘Fabius’ (no. 82), in RE vi/2 (1909), 1771; id., ‘Fabius’ (no. 17), 
ibid. 1744-5. 

39 Mommsen, RF i. 361 n. 10; Harmand, Un aspect social et politique , 14. 

40 MRR i. 353, 357, 381, 384, 427, 433-4- 
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doing them some good and caring for them as though they had been kindred 
and relations. 

Here, it seems, a case of patronage over the conquered might ex- 
ist. Admittedly, no specific reference is made to patrons, clients, 
or clientela. But the juxtaposition of conquest, subsequent rela- 
tionships, and honorific titles in this passage suggests that, on 
the balance of probabilities, these were examples of patronage by 
conquest — or at least we should suppose that Plutarch was familiar 
with a tradition that assumed such. 

M. Claudius Marcellus and Syracuse 

The relationship between the Marcelli and Syracuse was famous in 
the ancient world, 41 and has come to be regarded as the locus classicus 
of patronage by conquest. 42 Livy mentions Marcellus’ patronage of 
Syracuse twice, and these passages are sometimes cited not only 
to show that Marcellus was Syracuse’s patron, but also as evidence 
about the specific process by which patronage of the conquered was 
formed. 

Livy first mentions patronage in his narrative of the siege of Syra- 
cuse. After much of the city had fallen to Marcellus, those besieged 
in Achradina became convinced that further resistance was point- 
less and sent an embassy to Marcellus to negotiate surrender. In a 
speech to Marcellus, one of the ambassadors offered to surrender 
to him, begging that the city remain unharmed: 

famaene credi velis, quanta urbs a te capta sit, quam posteris quoque earn 
spectaculo esse, quo quisquis terra, quisquis mari venerit, nunc nostra de 
Atheniensibus Carthaginiensibusque tropaea, nunc tua de nobis ostendat, 
incolumesque Syracusas familiae vestrae sub clientela nominis Marcello- 
rum tutelaque habendas tradas? (Livy 25. 29. 6) 

Do you wish to entrust to rumour the greatness of the city that you have 
conquered? Rather, let it be a wonder to later generations so that whoever 
visits by land or sea will point out the trophies that we won from Athens and 
Carthage and those that you have now won from us. Hand down Syracuse 
unscathed to your family to be kept in the clientela and protection of the 
name of the Marcelli. 

This speech, like other speeches found in ancient historical writ- 

41 Livy 25. 29. 6, 26. 32. 7-8; Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 45, 4. 89—90; Ps.-Ascon. 187 Stangl. 

42 Mommsen, RF i. 361 n. 10; Harmand, On aspect social et politique , 14, 16—23; 
Badian, FC, 157; Gruen, Ftellenistic World , 163. 
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ings, is not a verbatim account of what was actually said. It is a free 
composition, presumably written by Livy himself. The sentiments 
expressed here are mostly predictable and unsurprising. Whatever 
words were actually spoken by the Syracusan envoy, they will have 
obviously included appeals for clemency. The reference to the clien- 
tela of the Marcelli, however, is out of place, and it would be a 
disservice both to Livy and to the story that he is narrating to seize 
upon it. Overemphasizing it would miss the point being made: that 
preserving Syracuse will make Marcellus more famous than de- 
stroying it. The reference to clientela is not central to the speech, 
and serves only to emphasize the reputation which Marcellus and 
his descendants will gain if he preserves the city. 

It is difficult to believe that this request for patronage is historical. 
We have here a speech of a nocturnal embassy, received in camera, 
which came to nothing. Clearly there is no obligation to believe the 
report of what was said. In any case, if (as is likely) the real ambas- 
sador’s speech was composed and delivered in Greek, it would be 
difficult to make such a reference to patronage, since the institution 
was a Roman one, with a specialized Latin vocabulary. One might 
compare the mess that the Aetolians made of such a request two 
decades later . 43 Finally, the speech reveals knowledge not only of 
the particularly Roman practice of patronage of the conquered, but 
also of the future: the patronage of the Marcelli over Syracuse and 
Sicily did become famous, something that Syracuse’s ambassadors 
could not have known. Consequently, the passage reveals nothing 
about how Marcellus became patron of Syracuse; instead, it shows 
the post eventum knowledge of Livy. Livy’s Syracusans are not ask- 
ing Marcellus to become their patron , 44 but are assuming that he 
would. 

Two years later, the Syracusans came to Rome to complain of 
their treatment at Marcellus’ hands. They asked the senate to com- 
pel Marcellus to return the property that they had lost when their 
city was captured. The senate (unsurprisingly) rejected their re- 
quest and confirmed Marcellus’ actions in Sicily. Livy reports the 
following : 45 

43 Polyb. 20. g. i, on which see E. S. Gruen, ‘Greek IIlotls and Roman Fides’, 
Athenaeum, 6o (1982), 50—68 (with bibliography). 

44 Contra, Harmand ( Un aspect social et politique, 16), Gruen ( Hellenistic World, 
163), P. Jal (ed.), Tite-Live, Histoire romaine, xvi. Livre XXVI (Paris, 1991), xvi. 

45 The text is that of P. G. Walsh (Teubner, 1982). See F. Canali De Rossi, Le 
ambascerie dal mondo greco a Roma in eta repubblicana (Rome, 1997), no. 704. 
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et introductis Siculis senatus consultum recitatum est; legatique benigne 
appellati ac dimissi ad genua se Marcelli consults proiecerunt, obsecrantes 
ut quae deplorandae ac levandae calamitatis causa dixissent veniam eis 
daret, et in fidem et clientelam se urbemque Syracusas acciperet. potens 
senatus consulto consul clementer appellatos eos dimisit. (Livy 26. 32. 7-8) 
The Sicilians were brought in and the senate decree read to them. The 
ambassadors, who were politely acknowledged and then dismissed, threw 
themselves at Marcellus’ feet, begging him to forgive the complaints they 
had made in trying to mitigate their calamity, and asked that he accept them 
and their city Syracuse into his fides and clientela. Having been confirmed 
by the senate decree, he spoke to them kindly and let them go. 

Livy’s narrative again mentions patronage. Again, however, the re- 
port must be treated with caution. The question is not, of course, 
whether Marcellus and his descendants became patrons of Syra- 
cuse — that is well attested (see n. 41) — but how Livy came to de- 
scribe the encounter this way, and whether his account accurately 
reflects the process by which this relationship was formed. There is 
good reason to doubt this. We have already seen in the account of the 
nocturnal embassy of 2 1 2 bc how easily the Sicilian clientela of the 
Marcelli could work itself into Livy’s narrative. In this passage it is 
worth noting that if it were not for the specific request for patronage 
(‘et in fidem et clientelam se urbemque Syracusas acciperet’), we 
would never have guessed that patronage was at issue. The scene 
makes perfect sense without it. Indeed, Livy has not even told 
us whether or not Marcellus granted this request. Admittedly, the 
reader might be expected to supply this detail from his own know- 
ledge that the Marcelli were patrons of Syracuse. But the passage 
may also be the result of a formulaic request for patronage having 
been grafted onto a narrative that originally had a slightly different 
point, the reconciliation of Marcellus and the Syracusans. There 
is, of course, no reason to doubt that the Syracusan ambassadors 
desired to be reconciled with Marcellus, which meant seeking his 
forgiveness and even friendship. This seems to be the central point 
of Livy’s narrative anyway, and is found in Plutarch’s version of 
the exchange as well. 46 

It would be interesting to know how Polybius narrated the epi- 
sode; if he did, it would have fallen in his book 10. It is not easy 
to see how he would phrase a request for patronage — clientela has 
no obvious Greek equivalent, and irdrpwv is not found in Greek 

46 Plut. Marc. 23. 
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literature until the late first century bc . 47 The phrase etc mcnv 
would be equivalent to Livy’s infidem, but Polybius’ explanation 
of the phrase in the exchange between the Aetolians and Glabrio 
in 191 bc would not have been necessary if he had explained the 
idea elsewhere. 48 And, as that episode shows, etc ttictiv by itself can 
have other meanings. In any case, it seems that Livy used Polybius 
in only a very limited way in his third decade, if at all. 49 The scene 
is also found in Plutarch, 59 but without reference to patronage. 
There again the emphasis is on the reconciliation. It is unclear 
whether Plutarch (who probably used both Polybius and Livy in 
his biography of Marcellus) 51 leaves patronage out of his account 
because it was not in his other sources or for other reasons. 52 

Here again it seems that patronage has been imported into a 
context where it did not originally appear. Needless to say, no great 
faith can be placed in the accuracy of Livy’s narrative as far as the 
specific process by which Marcellus and his descendants became 
the patrons of Syracuse. 53 We know that they did, and that is all 
that can be known. Still, it may be worth considering when and 
why an explicit reference to patronage was incorporated into the 
story of the Syracusan embassies. 

Any insertion of patronage into Livy’s narrative should probably 
be attributed to Livy himself. It may be relevant that he was prob- 
ably writing this part of his narrative in the mid to late 20s bc , 54 
when a descendant of Marcellus was especially prominent in Rome: 


47 The earliest appearance of tto, rpcov in Greek literature is Diod. Sic. 29. 27 
( Al[jliAioc o V7T cltoc 6 Kdi Trarptov yeyovcoc — ‘Aemilius, the consul, who also became 
patron’), but this passage is probably corrupt (patron of what or whom?). The word 
appears three times in the description of patronage in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 9—10. 

48 Polyb. 20. 9-10. 

49 H. Trankle, Livius und Polybius (Basel and Stuttgart, 1977), 193— 241, esp. 

196-208. 50 Plut. Marc. 23. 

51 On the relationship of Plutarch and Livy, see C. B. R. Pelling, ‘Plutarch, Roman 
Heroes, and Greek Culture’, in M. Griffin and J. Barnes (eds.), Philosophia Togata: 
Essays on Philosophy and Roman Society (Oxford, 1989), 199—232 at 203 and n. 7; 
Jal, Tite-Live, Livre XXVI, ix— xvi, 128. 

52 Plutarch is capable of putting his own twist to the narrative: see esp. Pelling, 
‘Plutarch, Roman Heroes, and Greek Culture’, and S. C. R. Swain, ‘Hellenic Culture 
and the Roman Heroes of Plutarch’, jfHS no (1990), 126—45. 

53 Contra Badian, FC 157 n. 5, who asserts that this scene disproves that patronage 
over the conquered was automatic. See above, p. 40 with n. 7. 

54 Cf. T. J. Luce, Livy : The Composition of his History (Princeton, 1977), 139; id., 
‘The Dating of Livy’s First Decade’, TAPhA 96 (1966), 209-40; A. J. Woodman, 
Rhetoric in Classical Historiography (London and Sydney, 1988), 128—35; R. Syme, 
‘Livy and Augustus’, HSCPh 64 (1959), 27-87 =RP i. 400-54. 
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Augustus’ nephew and son-in-law, M. Marcellus. This might be a 
factor in the emphasis laid on the family in the account of the 
nocturnal embassy of 212: references are made to the ‘clientela of 
the name of the Marcelli’ (‘clientela nominis Marcellorum’) and to 
‘your family’ (‘familiae vestrae’), which in any case suggests that a 
longer period is being considered. Interest in the Marcelli cannot be 
the whole reason, however, since there seem to be two other places 
where Livy has worked a reference to patronage into a context in 
which it does not belong. 55 

This raises another point. Patronage by conquest, as we have 
seen, was a thing of the past in Cicero’s day and thus all the more 
so when Livy wrote. Cities continued to have patrons, however. In 
the late Republic a city could approach a prominent Roman and 
ask him to become their patron. We have seen such a procedure at 
work in the case of Aphrodisias and Oppius, 56 and it seems that this 
was normal practice. The disappearance of patronage by conquest 
and the contemporary practice of patronage by request may explain 
the insertion of a request for patronage into the narrative. When 
he came to narrate the reconciliation of Marcellus and the Syracu- 
san embassy, Livy interpreted the exchanges between them in the 
light of what he knew both about patronage in general and about 
the specific tradition of long-standing patronage of the Marcelli 
over Syracuse. In his own day prominent Romans became patrons 
when cities requested it. Livy made the understandable but erro- 
neous assumption that the same had been true in the late third 
century and that the Syracusans had asked Marcellus to become 
their patron. 

The disappearance of patronage by conquest was accompanied 
by another process. Once patronage by request, which was at least 
theoretically based on mutual affection, became the norm, it became 
difficult for later generations to understand patronage by conquest. 
It did not make sense that a city would ask its conqueror to become 
its patron. A natural resolution of this tension was to attribute to 
the conqueror a restraint that won him the gratitude of his vic- 
tims. Indeed, this sort of historical reinterpretation of patronage 

55 The Rhodians, in their speech at Livy 37. 54. 17, assert that Rome had accepted 
all Greece into its ‘fides et clientela’ (‘good faith and clientage’), an idea that is not 
present in the Polybian version of the speech (21. 23. 10—12), which Livy clearly 
used as his model. Patronage also appears at Livy 34. 58. 11, although in this case 
Polybius is not extant. See Gruen, Hellenistic World, 176—7. 

56 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3, with pp. 23—6, above. 
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by conquest can be detected in the case of Marcellus. Pseudo- 
Asconius, commenting on Cicero Divinatio in Caecilium 20, asserts 
that among the patrons of Sicily were the descendants of Claudius 
Marcellus, ‘qui Syracusas victor servavit incolumes’ (‘who as vic- 
tor preserved Syracuse unharmed’) (Ps.-Ascon. 187 Stangl). Silius 
Italicus compares Marcellus’ mercy with that of the gods, and says 
that by saving the city he had become its founder. 57 Traces of this 
tendency can also be found in Cicero’s Verrities. sS Of course this 
rehabilitation of Marcellus’ behaviour was a serious misrepresenta- 
tion of events. His sack of Syracuse was violent and bloody, and his 
subsequent settlement of its property was greatly to its disadvan- 
tage. 59 This did not make him any less its patron, however, than the 
cruelty of a master towards his slaves made him less their patron 
once they were manumitted. Livy himself does not seem greatly 
affected by the tendency to deny or overlook the violence of the 
capture of Syracuse, which is only to his credit. He knew the facts 
too well. His solution was a different one, to trace the patronage 
to a request and to attach that request to the only episode where it 
made any sense: the reconciliation of Marcellus and the Syracusans 
in 210 bc . Consequently, the specific details about patronage that 
are found here reveal less about what happened at the end of the 
third century than what was normal in Livy’s day. 

Fabricius Luscinus and the Samnites? 

One more example of patronage by conquest needs consideration. 
Valerius Maximus reports that Fabricius Luscinus (cos. 282) was 
patron of all Samnium, 60 a relationship that was derived from his 
victories over the Samnites in 282 and 278 bc . 6 ‘ There are prob- 
lems with this, however. Fabricius’ Samnite clientela is reported in 
a story in which he refuses gifts offered by the Samnites, a tradi- 

57 Sil. Pun. 14. 681: ‘servando condidit urbem’ (‘he founded the city by saving 
it’). 

58 e.g. Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 4: ‘non solum incolumem passus est esse, sed ita reliquit 
ornatam ut esset idem monumentum victoriae’ (‘not only did he allow it to be 
unharmed, but he left it so well decorated that it is itself a monument of victory’), 
cf. also 2. 2. 50, 4. 115—16. 

59 Polyb. 9. 10; Livy 25. 31; Plut. Marc. 19-21. 

60 Val. Max. 4. 3. 6: ‘Samnitibus, quos universos in clientela habebat’. Cf. Hyginus 
fr. 3 Peter (ap. Gell. NA 1. 14); Serv. ad Aen. 6. 844. 

61 Mommsen, StR. iii. 65 n. 1; Premerstein, ‘Clientes’, 27; Gelzer, Roman Nobil- 
ity, 63; Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, 14. For his campaigns see MRR i. 
189, 194. 
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tion normally associated with M’. Curius Dentatus (cos. 290). 62 In 
his analysis of that tradition, Forni pointed out that the version 
found in Valerius Maximus results front a conflation of two sto- 
ries, one in which Dentatus refused gifts from the Samnites and 
another in which Fabricius refused a bribe from Pyrrhus’ ambas- 
sador Cineas. 63 As far as Fabricius’ encounter with the Samnites 
is concerned, then, the report looks spurious. Pursuing Forni’s 
point to its logical conclusion, Badian (followed by Gruen) argued 
that Fabricius’ patronage over the Samnites is spurious too. 64 This, 
however, may be throwing the baby out with the bathwater. If the 
original tradition reported that the Samnite embassy approached 
not Fabricius, but Dentatus, clientela might still have been part of 
that tradition, but with Curius Dentatus as patron instead of Fabri- 
cius Luscinus. That this is indeed the case can be inferred from a 
fragment of Cicero’s De republica : 

cuius etiam focum Cato ille noster, cum venerat ad se in Sabinos, ut ex ipso 
audiebamus, visere solebat, apud quem sedens ille Samnitium, quondam 
hostium, turn iam clientium suorum, dona relegaverat. (Cic. Rep. 3. 40 ap. 
Nonium 522. 26, 68. 13) 

Our countryman Cato, when he went out to his estate among the Sabines, 
as we used to hear from him, was accustomed to visit the hearth of that 
man who, sitting there, had declined the gifts of the Samnites, who had 
once been his enemies, but then became his clients. 

The reference here is to Curius Dentatus. His refusal of Samnite 
gifts was (as we have just seen) famous, as were Cato’s visits to his 
hearth, which are said to have inspired his own frugality. 65 More 
importantly for us, however, the Samnites are clearly identified as 
Dentatus’ clients and former enemies. It would seem, then, that 
Valerius Maximus (or his source) has mistakenly attached to the 
name of Fabricius not only the story of Dentatus’ refusal of the 
Samnites’ gifts, but his patronage over them too. This means that 
we have another clearly attested case of patronage by conquest, 
since Cicero refers to the Samnites not only as Dentatus’ clientes 

6z Livy Per. 13; Plut. Pyrrh. 21. 1; [Aur. Viet.] De vir. ill. 35. 12. 

63 G. Forni, ‘Manio Curio Dentato, uorno democratico’, Athenaeum , 31 (1953), 
170-240 at 177—8; F. Miinzer, ‘Fabricius’ (no. 9), in RE vi/2 (1909), 1931-8 at 1935. 

64 Badian, FC 157; Gruen, Hellenistic World, 163. 

65 Cic. Sen. 55; Plut. Cat. Mai. 2. Cf. Forni, ‘Manio Curio Dentato’, 177—8 n. 4. 
The patron cannot be Cato ( pace Gruen, Hellenistic World , 163 n. 29), who could 
hardly have regarded the Samnites as his enemies. In any case, the subject of the 
clause beginning sedens ille is the person referred to by cuius , i.e. Dentatus. 
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but also as former hostes, clearly an allusion to his victories over 
them as consul in 290 and 275 bc. 66 

Cicero De republica 3. 40 is important not just because it adds 
another item to a list that (as we have been seeing) is quite short, 
but also because it provides the earliest clear example of patronage 
by conquest. Moreover, it renders untenable the suggestion that the 
practice began only during the second Punic war. 67 The passage also 
provides an important link with De officiis 1. 35, the passage with 
which this chapter began. Although the third book of De republica 
is fragmentary, its content is roughly known, thanks to Augustine, 
who outlined its arguments. 68 Somewhere in the course of this book 
Cicero discussed the justice of slavery and imperialism, arguing that 
some individuals and states are suited by nature to rule others, who 
benefit from being ruled. Unfortunately, the fragment mentioning 
Dentatus is too brief for us to be certain about exactly what point it 
was supporting, but patronage of the conquered by their conqueror 
would be well suited to this kind of apologia for imperialism. When 
Cicero wrote De officiis a decade later, patronage of the conquered 
was chosen to illustrate a similar point. Perhaps it was Dentatus and 
the Samnites whom Cicero had in mind when he wrote in De officiis 
that the Roman tradition of patronage by conquest best fulfilled the 
obligation of the victor to protect the vanquished. 


Conclusion 

When Cicero mentions patronage by conquest at De officiis 1. 33, 
he treats it as a thing of the past. In the light of the evidence for 
the practice, this is completely understandable. Only a few unam- 
biguous examples of patronage by conquest can be identified, all 
of which are long before Cicero’s day: Curius Dentatus became 
patron of the Samnites following their defeat; Claudius Marcellus, 
of Syracuse; L. Aemilius Paullus (possibly), of the regions that he 
had conquered. Two clear examples fall in the third century bc, 
and one (somewhat less clear) in the early second. Perhaps, then, 
patronage by conquest should be characterized as a phenomenon of 
the middle Republic. It nicely reflects some trends of that era — for 

66 MRR i. 183-4, 195. 

67 Badian, FC 157; cf. Gruen, Hellenistic World, 163. 

68 August. De civ. D. 19. 21; K. Buchner (ed.), M. Tullius Cicero, De re publica 
(Heidelberg, 1984), 311—29, esp. 327. 
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example, an increased noble emphasis on personal achievement, 
especially in the military field, and the desire among plebeians to 
justify their new place in the Roman hierarchy by displaying those 
achievements . 69 Patronage by conquest, like the triumph which was 
developing in this period, advertised in a permanent way the civic 
and military virtues of the conqueror. 

It is natural to wonder why patronage by conquest disappeared. 
This is a perplexing question, for which no clear answer is at hand. 
Still, several observations can be made. First, patronage was a re- 
lationship between two parties, which would be difficult to sustain 
in cases where one party was unfamiliar with the practice. The 
example of Dentatus may suggest that patronage by conquest was 
already well established during the period in which Rome was ex- 
tending its control over peninsular Italy. The conquered Italians 
had long familiarity with Rome and its customs; indeed, it is not 
impossible that they shared some of them and that patronage by 
conquest resonated with some of their own social institutions. This 
would have been conducive to the formation and continuation of 
lasting relationships. Presumably as Rome expanded overseas, fa- 
miliarity with Roman customs diminished, as did any resonance 
with the customs of the conquered. Moreover, the internal logic of 
the Roman institution — that the conquered were like freed slaves 
and therefore acquired patrons by virtue of their freedom — will 
have grown more alien and counter-intuitive with increasing dis- 
tance from Italy. In this context, it is perhaps not surprising that 
as Rome’s power spread beyond Italy, conquest did not always re- 
sult in patronage. Badian was tempted by the hypothesis that this 
practice was established by the precedent set by Marcellus’ capture 
of Syracuse . 79 It is more likely, I would suggest, that the opposite 
is true, and that this famous case marked the beginning of the end 
for the institution. 


69 W. V. Harris, War and Imperialism in Republican Rome (32J—J0 b.c.) (Oxford, 
1979), 27—31; id., ‘Roman Warfare in the Economic and Social Context of the Fourth 
Century b.c.’, in W. Eder (ed.), Staat und Staatlichkeit in der friihen romischen 
Republik (Stuttgart, 1990), 494—510; K.-J. Holkeskamp, ‘Conquest, Competition 
and Consensus: Roman Expansion in Italy and the Rise of the Nobilitas’, Historia, 
42 ( 1993 ), 12 - 39 - 

70 Badian, FC 157: ‘the first genuine case that we know about is that of M. 
Claudius Marcellus (cos. in 214) and his promise to protect the Syracusans he 
had defeated. It is a tempting hypothesis that this was the first instance and by its 
dramatic circumstances (emphasized by the skill of the Greek protagonists) created 
a precedent.’ 
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A second point is that patronage by conquest may have become 
less useful to the Romans as they moved overseas. In Spain, it seems 
that cities that enjoyed Pompey’s patronage were not conquered 
rebels, who hated and feared Ponipey, but loyal allies, on whom 
he had bestowed many favours. 71 Presumably one of these was his 
willingness to be patronus of these cities, and that his patronage was 
a reward for their loyalty, as Oppius’ had been for Aphrodisias. 72 
The episode, however, nicely illustrates what must have been in- 
creasingly problematic for Roman commanders. Where allies and 
enemies existed in close proximity, it must have increasingly seemed 
that patronage of the conquered was more likely to reward hostility 
to Rome than it was to reward loyalty. That was hardly a sustainable 
concept. 

71 Caes. B Civ. 1. 61 with pp. 43—4 above. 

72 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3; see above, pp. 23—5. 
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Romans became city patrons in several ways. Until the mid- 
second century bc victorious generals became patrons of those 
that they conquered. Founders of colonies became patrons of those 
colonies at least until the end of the Republic. In all periods, cities 
could approach prominent Romans, request that they become their 
patrons, and co-opt them if they were willing. Once a patronal re- 
lationship existed, it could survive the death of its participants and 
be continued by their descendants. The patronage over the Syracu- 
sans that Claudius Marcellus (cos. 222) had acquired by conquering 
them was still in his family in Cicero’s day . 1 Because of this, modern 
scholars often speak of patronage as hereditary , 2 or even describe 
‘birth’ as a way of entering someone’s clientela , 3 

Evidence for the Inheritance of Patronage 

The evidence that patronage was inherited is scattered and not 
completely consistent. This evidence will be reviewed here, though 
for the moment we shall ignore the question of whether patronage 
of communities and that of individuals differed in this matter. 

Dionysius of Flalicarnassus states more or less directly in his 
description of patronage that these relationships were inherited: 

TOiydfiTOi Si epeivav iv TroXXaic yeveaic ovSev 8ia</>epovcai cvyyeviKwv dvayxaio- 
TTjTCOV at TCOV TTeXo-TCOP T€ KO-'l TTpOCTCLTCOV CV^VyiO-l TTO.ICI 77 atSair CVPlCTapl€Vai, KO.I 
peyac enaicoc rjv rote ex tu>p inufiavdip oikwp die nXelcrovc neXarac dyeie rdc 
re TrpoyoviKac <f>vXd.TTOVCi SiaSoyac rtdv naTptoveiwv xal Sid rr/c iavTwv aperr/c 
aXXac eiriKTiup-evoic. (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 10. 4) 

In consequence, the bonds of clients and patrons persisted for many gener- 

1 Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 45, 4. 89-90. 

2 Gelzer, Roman Nobility , 69; Badian, FC 4; Harmand, Un aspect social et politique , 
14, 27; Brunt, ‘Clientela’ , 384, 395-6. 

5 Premerstein, ‘Clientes’, 35—6: Rouland, Pouvoir politique et dependance person- 
nels, 102—4. 
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ations, being no different from ties of kinship, and were still valid between 
their descendants. It was a source of great credit to men of distinguished 
family to have as many clients as possible, both by preserving the ties of 
patronage which they had inherited from their ancestors and by acquiring 
others through their own merit. 

Inheritability is very much a feature of Dionysius’ description of 
archaic patronage. The overall context of his report, however, raises 
concerns about the applicability of his description to the late Re- 
public. Dionysius has intentionally described patronage as part of 
Romulus’ constitution , 4 a description which, given its mix of myth 
and social engineering, does not inspire confidence in its histor- 
ical factuality. In any case, he implies that patronage in his own 
day did not function as he describes it here: in his view the social 
harmony that Romulan patronage had created between patricians 
and plebeians had been destroyed by C. Gracchus . 5 Perhaps his 
portrayal somehow reflects an idealistic view of patronage held by 
Romans of his own day , 6 or was based on an extrapolation of the 
way in which the relationship was supposed to have functioned in 
the mid-Republic . 7 Or perhaps it illustrates the tendency in the 
late Republic to assume that the social world of primitive Rome 
was not greatly different from their own.* But even so, we can- 
not be sure that any particular element of his ‘Romulan’ system, 
such as the inheritance of patronage, was as he describes it. Diony- 
sius’ purpose in his excursus on the Romulan constitution is to 
show that Rome’s success could be attributed to concord among 
the classes, which resulted both from the division of duties be- 
tween patricians and plebeians and from the connections between 
these two classes through ties of patronage. In Dionysius’ view, 
this system functioned successfully until the late second century. 
This long survival would logically require a mechanism for per- 
petuating relationships. Dionysius may have simply deduced the 

4 On this passage and Dionysius’ sources see E. Gabba, ‘Studi su Dionigi di 
Alicarnasso, I. La costituzione di Romolo’, Athenaeum, 38 (i960), 175—225; J. R V. D. 
Balsdon, ‘Dionysius on Romulus: A Political Pamphlet?’, jfRS 61 (1971), 18—27. 

5 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 11. 3. 

6 So Wallace-Hadrill, ‘Patronage in Roman Society’, 66—8, and K. Hopkins, Con- 
querors and Slaves (Sociological Studies in Roman History, 1; Cambridge, 1978), 
22-3. 

7 A. Drummond, ‘Early Roman Clientes\ in Patronage in Ancient Society , 89—115 
at 91—2. 

8 See T. J. Cornell, The Beginnings of Rome: Italy and Rome from the Bronze Age 
to the Punic Wars (c. 1000— 264 bc ) (London, 1995), 59—60. 
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inheritance of patronage and the enthusiasm of patrician patrons 
and plebeian clients to continue hereditary relationships from his 
perception that the system had worked successfully for so long. 
Whether it ever actually worked that way is an open question. 

Better evidence for the inheritance of patronage is found in tab- 
ulae patronatus, bronze tablets which often commemorated the co- 
optation of a patron. About thirty such tabulae survive for the 
period 30 bc to ad 230, 9 and they normally include clauses in which 
the patron accepts a community into his clientela and that of his 
descendants. The following is more or less typical: 

M. Crasso Frugi, L. Calpurnio | Pisone cos. | III non. Febr. | civitas Theme- 
tra ex Africa hospitium || (5) fecit cum C. Silio C. f. Fab. Aviola [eu]m | 
liberos posterosque eius sibi liberis posterisque suis patronum coopta- 
ve|runt | C. Silius C. f. Fab. Aviola civitatem Theme||trensem (10) liberos 
posterosque eorum | sibi liberis posterisque suis in fidem | clientelamque 
suam recepit. | egerunt | Banno Himilis f. sufes || (15) Azdrubal Baisillecis 
f. | Iddibal Bosiharis f. leg. ( CIL v. 4919) 

On 3 February, in the consulship of M. Crassus Frugi and L. Calpurnius 
Piso [ad 27] , the city of Themetra in Africa made an agreement of hospital- 
ity with C. Silius Aviola son of Gaius, of the tribe Fabia, and co-opted him, 
his children, and his descendants as their patron and that of their children 
and descendants. C. Silius Aviola son of Gaius, of the tribe Fabia, accepted 
the city of Themetra, their children, and their descendants into his files 
and clientela for himself, his children, and his descendants. Banno son of 
Himil, sufes, and Azdrubal son of Baisillec and Iddibal son of Bosihar, 
legates, acted. 10 

Here, Themetra is said to co-opt as patron not only Silius Aviola 
but his descendants too. Similarly, he receives the city not only 
into his own fides and clientela, but into that of his children and 
descendants. Most such tabulae have similar clauses, which assume 
that the relationships being established would be continued by later 
generations. 

It is sometimes asserted that two clauses of the Gracchan extor- 
tion law refer to the inheritance of patronage. 11 One concerned the 
appointment of someone as advocate, the other the summoning of a 
witness, which would be disallowed if there was a patronal relation- 


9 These are listed and analysed by Nicols, ‘Tabulae Patronatus’. 

10 On Aviola see G. L. Gregori, ‘Gaio Silio Aviola, patrono di Apisa Maius, Siagu, 
Themetra e Thimiliga’, L.’ Africa Romana , 8 (1991), 229—37. 

11 e.g. by Premerstein, ‘Clientes’, 35. 
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ship between the accused and a proposed advocate or witness, or 
if such a relationship had existed among their ancestors ( maiores ). 
The clause about advocates forbade such an appointment for pa- 
trons and clients: 

quoiave in fide is erit maioresve in maiorum fide fueri(n)t, [queive in fide 
eius erit, maioresve in maiorum fide fuerint. ( Lex repet. ( Roman Statutes, 
no. i), 1. io) 

(if the accused) is his client, or his ancestors were clients of his ancestors, 
[or if he (the advocate) is his client, or his ancestors were clients of his 
ancestors. 12 

As Lintott has pointed out, this seems to suggest that sometimes 
patronage was not inherited . 13 Identifying the descendants of pa- 
trons and clients as a separate category would hardly be necessary 
if everyone regarded the client’s position itself as automatically in- 
herited: if that were the case, the descendants would themselves be 
in fide and covered by the first clause . 14 Admittedly, it would be 
pointless to mention the ancestors either of the accused or of po- 
tential prosecutors or witnesses unless clientship (i.e. being in fide) 
had a lingering effect on subsequent generations. But that relation- 
ship did not amount to patronage proper, and this is the important 
point here. The maiores clause of this law reveals that the descen- 
dants of patrons and clients had residual obligations, but were none 
the less not quite patron and client. Patronage was sometimes not 
inherited. 

The lex Ursonensis, a Caesarian colonial charter for the city of 
Urso in Spain, also has a reference to inherited patronage: 

ne quis Ilvir neve quis pro potestate in ea colon(ia) | facito neve ad de- 
cur(iones) referto neve d(ecurionum) d(ecretum) facito | fiat, quo quis co- 
lon(is) colon(iae) patron(us) sit atoptetur|ve praeter eum, qu(i) c(urator) 
a(gris) d(andis) a(tsignandis) i(udicandis) ex lege Iulia est, eum|que, qui 
earn colon(iam) deduxerit, liberos posteros(q)ue | eorum, nisi de m(aioris) 
p(artis) decurion(um) (qui turn ad)erunt per tabellam | sententia, cum non 
minus L aderunt, cum e(a) r(es) | consuletur. ( Lex Ursonensis ( Roman Sta- 
tutes no. 25), ch. 97) 

No duumvir, nor anyone with a potestas in that colony, is to act, or raise 

12 The phrase in fide is a periphrasis for cliens : presumably to avoid the word 
patronus , which elsewhere here designates advocates. For witnesses see ibid., 1 . 33. 

13 A. W. Lintott, Judicial Reform and Land Reform in the Roman Republic: A New 

Edition, with Translation and Commentary, of the Laws from U rhino (Cambridge, 
1992), 1 15. 14 Cf. Brunt, ‘ Clientela ' , 416—17. 
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(such matters) with the decurions, or see that a decree of the decurions be 
passed, to the effect that anyone be or be adopted as patron to the colonists 
of the colony, except the person who is curator for granting or assigning 
or adjudicating lands according to the Lex Julia, and the person who shall 
have founded that colony, their children and descendants, except according 
to the opinion by ballot of the majority of the decurions (who) shall then 
be (present), when not fewer than fifty shall be present, when that matter 
shall be discussed. 

The text is complicated. Still, it seems that although the patronage 
of the colony by its deductor and curator was clearly inherited by 
their children, the descendants of other patrons, whose co-optation 
was regulated by this chapter, were not. No one (except the deductor, 
curator, and their descendants) could become a patron except by a 
decree of the council. 

We shall return to the lex U rsonensis shortly. For the moment, it is 
sufficient to note that its evidence leads us in divergent directions: it 
establishes the patronage of deductores and curatores as hereditary, 
but does not do this for other patrons, thereby implying that the 
children of co-opted patrons did not inherit their fathers’ patronal 
position. 

The evidence, then, does not provide a consistent picture. On 
the one hand, the tabulae patronatus commemorate the initiation 
of patronage in a way that seems to assume that later generations 
would continue the relationships, an assumption which seems con- 
sistent with the statements of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. On the 
other hand, the drafters of the Gracchan extortion law and the lex 
U rsonensis not only admit the possibility that patronage might not 
be continued, but seem to expect that it would not be. On balance, 
the information provided by the lex U rsonensis and the Gracchan 
extortion law should be preferred over that of the tabidae patrona- 
tus. The former are contemporary laws that were expected to work 
in the real world, while the tabulae patronatus are not legal docu- 
ments but commemorative tokens. Perhaps the tabidae should be 
interpreted not as evidence that these relationships were actually 
continued, since each document is looking towards an unknown 
future, but as a sign of the existence of an expectation — or, better, 
ideal — that such relationships would be continued. 

This suggests another line of enquiry. The tabidae do not give us 
any clue about what mechanism (if any) was needed to formalize 
the patronage of descendants. Did patrons’ sons have to be formally 
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co-opted to become patrons themselves? Nicols assumed that they 
did not, suggesting that formal co-optation of an adopted son would 
not have been technically necessary . 15 Yet, to judge from the lex 
Ursonensis, going through the formal procedure of co-optation was 
legally required, at least in Urso. The same seems to be true of the 
Flavian municipal law, which reads: 

de patrono [c]ooptando. | ne quis patronum public{a}e municipibus mu- 
nicipi Flavi Irnitani cooptato patrociniumve c{i}vi deferto, nisi ex maioris 
par|tis decurionum decreto, quod decretum factum erit, cum | duae partes 
non minus decurionum adfuerint et iurati | per tab[el]lam se[n]tentiam 
tulerint. (Gonzalez, ‘The Lex Irnitana’ ( =AE (1986), 333), ch. 61) 

On co-opting a patron. No one may publicly co-opt a patron for the mu- 
nicipes of the Municipium Flavium Irnitanum or confer patrocinium on 
anyone, except by a decree of a majority of decurions, which has been 
passed when not less than two-thirds of the decurions are present and they 
have cast their votes by ballot on oath. 

If no one could become patron without a decree of the decurions, 
the council would also have to approve any proposal to co-opt a pa- 
tron’s son as patron. This is also the case in the lex Ursonensis : the 
deductor, the curator , and their descendants were apparently con- 
sidered patrons without having to be formally co-opted; all others, 
including the sons of other patrons, had to go through the colony’s 
co-optation procedure. Inheritance of patronage was not automatic. 

Other evidence seems to confirm that the sons of patrons had 
to undergo the same procedure as their fathers. Several cases are 
extant in which patrons’ sons did go through the process of co- 
optation — just as we would expect under the rules of the Flavian 
municipal law and the lex Ursonensis. For example, a civic decree 
of the mid-second century ad from Agbia, a city in North Africa, 
records that, having previously co-opted Cincius Victor as patron 
(iampridem p atr onus f actus), the inhabitants had decided, because 
of the merits of Victor, to co-opt his son Cincius Felix as patron 
too: 

cumq(ue) propter eiusdem Cinci Victoris | merita quae circa r. p. suam 
et universos | cives exhibuisset, M. Cincium Felicem Iulianum | fil(ium) 

15 J. Nicols, ‘Pliny and the Patronage of Communities’, Hermes , 108 (1980}, 365— 
85 at 369. For the necessity of co-optation in such cases see E. Folcando, ‘II patronato 
di comunita in Apulia e Calabria’, in M. Pani (ed.), Epigrafia e territorio: Politica e 
societa. Temi di antichita romane, iii (Bari, 1984}, 51— 137 at 116— 18. 
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eius ex consensu et favore patronum expostu|lassent et fecissent. ( CIL viii. 
1548 =ILS 6827, 11 . n-15) 16 

Because of the services that Cincius Victor had performed for his city and 
all its citizens, with general agreement and enthusiasm they called for M. 
Cincius Felix Iulianus, his son, to be patron and made him so. 

In one sense this relationship might be described as ancestral, a fact 
which the inscription makes explicit — Felix was co-opted because 
of his father’s services to the community. Even so, the city clearly 
went through the formal procedure of co-opting him as patron in 
his own right. It did not happen automatically. 

The conclusion that sons of patrons also had to be formally co- 
opted and did not automatically become patron is even clearer in 
another pair of inscriptions. The first is a decree of the council of 
Amiternum. 17 Three generations of a family are mentioned in this 
inscription (which for clarity will be marked with roman numerals). 
The eldest of them, Sallius Proculus (1), is mentioned as a patron 
of Amiternum in this decree. His son, Sallius Proculus (n), also 
appears in the decree, not as patron of Amiternum, however, but 
of the nearby Aveiates Vestini. The inscription records the decree 
by which C. Sallius Sofronius Pompeianus (in) was co-opted as 
patron. A second inscription from a decade later (ad 335) contains 
another municipal decree, this time co-opting C. Sallius Sofronius 
Iunior (iv) as patron. 18 The four generations and their relationship 
with Amiternum can be summarized thus: 

Sallius Proculus (1), patron of Amiternum; 

Sallius Proculus (n), not patron of Amiternum, but patron of 
another city; 

C. Sallius Sofronius Pompeianus (in), co-opted patron of Amiter- 
num in ad 325; 

C. Sallius Sofronius Iunior (iv), co-opted patron of Amiternum 
in ad 335. 

These two decrees reveal successive generations of a family be- 
coming patrons of Amiternum. It can hardly be coincidental that 
the patrons all belong to the same family: the co-optation of Sal- 
lius Sofronius (iv) must have something to do with the fact that 

16 Cf. viii. 15550. 

17 S. Segenni, ‘Regio IV: Sabina et Samnium, Amiternum— Ager Amiternus’, 
Suppl. It. 9 (1992), 11-209 at 85-90, no. 34 = 24 £" (1937), 119 (ad 325). 

,s Segenni, ‘Regio IV’, 90-5, no. 35 =AE (1937), 121 (ad 335). 
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he is the son of Sallius Sofronius (in). Still, each new generation 
was co-opted afresh, and (significantly) not every generation was 
included. 

Admittedly, it is unclear whether fourth-century Amiternum was 
operating under the same rules as existed in the late Republic. Still, 
a number of tabulae patronatus from the fourth century show the 
same ‘hereditary’ language as those from the early empire, 19 de- 
spite the fact that such inheritance was apparently not automatic. 
It may be significant that in the triumviral period when an imposter 
claimed descent from Marius, communities throughout Italy were 
persuaded to go through the procedure of co-opting him as pa- 
tron. 29 Presumably his ancestry, although fictitious, became itself a 
motivation for co-optation. This may not be so different from the 
pattern found in Amiternum, with each generation being co-opted 
separately, as seems to be the case with the Cincii in second-century 
Agbia, and in the requirements of the extant municipal charters. 

The process by which coloniae and municipia co-opted their ‘an- 
cestral’ patrons seems to have started with a motion in their local 
councils. Since the process obviously required that someone be 
willing to introduce a motion to co-opt, and since such motions 
had to be approved by a majority of decurions through a secret 
ballot, 21 it would not always be automatic. 


Some Cases of Non-Inheritance 

The idea that patronage was not automatically inherited is consis- 
tent with other patterns discernible in inscriptions. About 1,500 
patrons of cities are attested in Greek and Latin epigraphy. In such 
a large sample, it is inevitable that sometimes patrons appear in the 
inscriptions with members of their family. There are cases where 
father and son appear in an inscription and both are patrons; often, 


19 Six tabulae commemorate the relations formed between Q. Aradius Valerius 
Proculus and six cities from North Africa ( CIL vi. 1684—9 =ILS 61 1 1— 61 1 ic), all of 
which have clauses that look forward to perpetuation of the relationship. 

20 Val. Max. 9. 15. 1: ‘C. Marium VII consul avum sibi vindicando extudit, ut et 
coloniae se veteranorum complures et municipia splendida collegiaque fere omnia 
patronum adoptarent’ (‘by claiming that Gaius Marius, consul seven times, was 
his grandfather, he brought it about that many veteran colonies and distinguished 
towns, and almost all collegia , adopted him as patron’). 

21 Lex Ursonensis {Roman Statutes , no. 25), chs. 97 and 130; Gonzalez, ‘The Lex 
Irnitana’ ( =AE (1986), 333), ch. 61. 
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however, the son is not. Consider, for example, the following in- 
scription: 

M. Tineio Ovinio | L. f. Arn. Casto Pulchro | c(larissimo) v(iro), pont(ifici) 
maiori, | q(uaestori) urb(ano), pr(aetori) k(andidato), co(n)s(uli) | s(enatus) 
p(opulus)q(ue) Tiburs | filio patroni | nepoti patronorum. ( CIL xiv. 3614 
(Tibur) =/LS 1207) 

M. Tineius Ovinius Castus Pulcher, son of Lucius, of the tribe Arniensis, a 
most illustrious man, major pontifex, quaestor urbanus, nominated praetor, 
consul. The senate and people of Tibur erected this for him, the son of a 
patron and the grandson of patrons. 

Tineius’ father was a patron of Tibur, as were both his grandfa- 
thers. He himself was apparently not: surely this fact would have 
been mentioned if he were. The inscription is not unique. Several 
decades ago, Engesser identified cases where fathers and sons ap- 
pear together in an inscription mentioning patronage. 22 From his 
catalogue of 95 1 patrons of cities from the Latin west, 87 appear 
in one or more inscriptions with their sons. In 28 of these both 
father and son are called patron. In 59 cases, however, the father 
is patron, but his son is not. This suggests that sons did not au- 
tomatically become patron of their fathers’ client cities. Of course, 
one might argue that patronage, like other inheritable things, was 
not taken up until the father’s death. Such an approach, however, 
would not explain those cases where both a son and his living father 
are patrons. Nor could it explain the few cases where sons of dead 
patrons are still not called patron. 23 

Harmand explained this phenomenon by suggesting that patron- 
age was inherited only by the eldest son. This might explain why 
some sons are patrons and others not, but Harmand was able to cite 
only a single case where this rule seems to be operating. 24 Given 
the large size of our epigraphical sample of patrons, a single attes- 
tation cannot count for much. Moreover, this is probably looking 
in the wrong direction for an explanation. What is needed is not 
a more precise rule that can be mechanically applied, but an ex- 
planation that allows for greater flexibility. In the high empire, at 
least, patronage of cities sometimes passed from father to son, and 
sometimes it did not. 

22 F. Engesser, Der Stadt-Patronat in Italien und den Westprovinzen des romischen 
Reiches bis Diokletian (diss. Freiburg, 1957), 49. 

23 e.g. CIL x. 7508; CIL ix. 2855 =ILS 5501. 

24 Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, 311— 14. 
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Naturally, we would like to know whether the situation in the 
late Republic and early empire was similar. Here, of course, we 
are hampered by the fact that much less epigraphical material has 
survived. Still, a few cases of non-inheritance of patronage can be 
detected. The clearest examples are found in the family that is most 
attested, the Iulii Caesares. 

The father of the dictator had been governor of Asia and is at- 
tested as patron of Samos . 25 His more famous son, however, and 
adoptive grandson, Augustus, are both honoured at Samos, but not 
called patronus in its inscriptions . 26 Similarly, Caesar the dictator is 
known to have been patron of Cnidos . 27 When Augustus was hon- 
oured by the city, however, the term patron is not used of him . 28 
Indeed, the idea that patronage was automatically inherited does 
not seem consistent with the fact that although Caesar the dictator 
and Augustus and several members of his family are known to have 
been patrons of several cities, no emperor is attested as a patron 
of any city after Augustus . 29 If patronage were indeed inherited, 
we would expect the imperial family to be honoured as patrons of 
the cities that Augustus and Caesar were patrons of. This is not 
the case. 


Some Cases of ‘Inheritance’ 

Inheritance of patronage of cities is a more complicated matter than 
it appears. Patronage of cities existed on the analogy of personal 
patronage, as we saw in Chapter I. Presumably, the same analogy 
provided the basis for any inheritability of patronage of cities. Sev- 
eral practical differences, however, complicate the analogy. In per- 
sonal relationships both parties are mortal. In relationships with 
cities, however, although the patron will eventually die, the client 
city lives on (albeit with a natural turnover of its citizens). Because 

25 MRR ii. 17 and 19 n. 2, 22; P. Herrmann, ‘Die Inschriften romischer Zeit aus 
dem Heraion von Samos’, MDAI{A) 75 (i960), 68-183 at 100 (=£53). 

26 Caesar: A. E. Raubitschek, ‘Epigraphical Notes on Julius Caesar’, JRS 44 
(1954), 65—75 at 69, items Q— r; Augustus: Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit 
aus dem Heraion’, 101— 3, no. 9, and 101 n. 101; cf. Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 13. 

27 I.Knidos\\ (=Cii5). 

28 Ibid. 42: AvTOKparopa \ Kaicapa deov deov \ viov Cefiacrov, \ ccoTyjpa Kai ktic\tclv 
rac ttoXloc • o Sdfxoc (‘The people (honoured) the divine Imperator Caesar Augustus, 
son of a god, saviour and founder of the city’). 

29 For a list of the city clients of Caesar, Augustus, and the imperial family see 
Appendix 5. 
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of this, it will be useful to consider the inheritance of clientela (i.e. 
a patron’s son inheriting his father’s clients) separately from the 
inheritance of clientship (i.e. a client’s son inheriting his father’s 
patron). 

A. Caecina and Cicero 

Let us first consider the inheritance of clientship, i.e. the tendency 
for a son to have the same patron as his father, or (to look at it from 
the other side) the tendency to become a patron of the children of 
one’s clients. An example of this might be the relationship between 
Cicero and A. Caecina, whose father Cicero had defended in 69 bc 
with the Pro Caecina. In a letter to Cicero in 46 bc, Caecina refers to 
himself as an old client of Cicero. 30 At about the same time, Cicero 
wrote to Furfanius, governor of Sicily, on Caecina’ s behalf: 

cum A. Caecina tanta mihi familiaritas consuetudoque semper fuit, ut nulla 
maior esse possit. nam et patre eius, claro homine et forti viro, plurimum 
usi sumus, et hunc a puero, quod et spem mihi magnam afferebat summae 
probitatis summaeque eloquentiae, et vivebat mecum coniunctissime, non 
solum officiis amicitiae, sed etiam studiis communibus, sic semper dilexi, 
ut non ullo cum homine coniunctius viverem. (Cic. Fam. 6. 9. 1) 

Nobody could possibly be on terms of more familiar intimacy with anyone 
than I have always been with Aulus Caecina. For not only did I enjoy much 
of the society of that distinguished man and gallant gentleman, his father, 
but for this Caecina from his very boyhood, both because he gave me great 
hopes of high integrity and extraordinary eloquence, and also because our 
lives were very closely knit together by the mutual favours of friendship as 
well as by community of tastes — for him, I say, I have always had such an 
affection that there was no man in the world with whom I lived on terms 
of greater intimacy. 

What we know about their relationship — that Cicero had defended 
Caecina’s father and had some relationship with him, and that 
Caecina is elsewhere called a client of Cicero — makes it look very 
much as if Caecina was Cicero’s client because his father had been 
before him. 31 Or, to put it another way, Caecina had inherited his 
father’s position as Cicero’s client. 

If this was common, it was a completely understandable ten- 
dency. As a youth, Caecina had been in the potestas of his father, 
who was in th efides of another. It would only take a primitive social 


30 Fam. 6. 7. 4. 

31 F. Miinzer, ‘Caecina’ (no. 7), in RE iii/i (1897), 1237-8. 
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geometry for the son to be considered part of the clietitela of his 
living father’s patron. When his father died, he remained in that 
position. A number of practical considerations would facilitate this. 
It must have been common for clients to seek patronal favours for 
their sons, 32 and the obligations arising from such favours would 
presumably help perpetuate the relationship. Moreover, a client’s 
son would very probably know his father’s patron personally any- 
way. Cicero knew not only Caecina from his youth, but also (it is 
worth noting) Caecina’s own son. 33 

This sort of ‘inheritance’ of a client’s position, however, does not 
help us understand the inheritance of patronage of cities, since cities 
do not have children. The proper personal analogy of inheritance of 
city patronage would be a patron’s son inheriting his father’s clients. 
Following Cicero’s death, did Caecina automatically become part of 
the clientela of Cicero’s son? In terms of social geometry this is less 
obvious. In this case, Cicero had two separate vertical relationships, 
one with his son and one with his client. Must the death of Cicero 
result in a new vertical relationship between his clients and his son? 

A. Caecina and Servilius Isauricus 

Another relationship of Caecina is relevant to this question. In 
45 bc Cicero wrote to P. Servilius Isauricus (cos. 48) on Caecina’s 
behalf: 

A. Caecinam maxime proprium clientem familiae vestrae non commen- 
darem tibi, cum scirem qua fide in tuos, qua dementia in calamitosos 
soleres esse, nisi me et patris eius, quo sum familiarissime usus, memoria, 
et huius fortuna ita moveret, ut hominis omnibus mecum studiis officiisque 
coniunctissimi movere debebat. (Cic. Fam. 13. 66. 1) 

A. Caecina is a very special client of your own family, and since I am well 
aware how loyal you have always been to your friends and how merciful to 
the unfortunate, I would not commend him to you, except that the memory 
of his father, a very intimate friend of mine, and his own bad fortune af- 
fected me just as the ill fortune of someone so closely connected with me 
by every sort of interest and obligation ought to have affected me. 

Harris reasonably supposes that the relationship had its origins 
when Isauricus’ father, P. Servilius Isauricus (cos. 79), had been 


32 See e.g. the story of Ap. Claudius the decemvir and M. Claudius (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 1 1. 36). 

33 Cic. Fam. 6. 5. 1. 
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active in Etruria in 82. 34 On this interpretation, Isauricus inher- 
ited this patronage over Caecina from his father. Cicero’s letter 
perhaps alludes to such inheritance when he calls Caecina a client 
of Isauricus’ family. Still, the letter raises a problematic question: 
why does Cicero have to write to Isauricus at all? If Isauricus were 
Caecina’s patron, surely he could have been approached directly, 
without Cicero’s intervention. It is noteworthy, however, that Ci- 
cero does not explicitly say that Caecina was a client of Isauricus, 
but of his familia, and this distinction may be important. If clientela 
was automatically inherited, this could simply be another way of 
saying that he was Isauricus’ client. Yet we have already seen that, 
in its rules on the appointment of prosecutors and the summoning 
of witnesses, the Gracchan repetundae law distinguishes between 
two groups: patrons and clients, and those descended from them. 
Might Caecina have been in the latter group? Or to put the question 
a little differently, is it possible that Caecina was a client of Isauri- 
cus’ father and (for whatever reasons) the relationship had not been 
taken up by Isauricus himself? This could explain why Isauricus 
was approached through the intermediary Cicero, and why Cicero 
refers to Caecina as a ‘client of your family’ (cliens familiae vestrae), 
rather than a less pleonastic and more direct ‘your client’. We have 
seen that in the case of cities, at least, a son did not always assume 
his father’s clientela. If the same pattern existed among individuals, 
it should be possible that a cliens familiae was not necessarily con- 
sidered the personal client of every member of that family. English 
allows us to describe a friend of our parents as a ‘family friend’ 
without implying either that all friends of our parents are our own 
or that such relationships are inheritable. Perhaps we should allow 
for the same flexibility and subtlety in Latin. 

Marius and the Herennii 

One of the most famous and oft-cited cases of inherited patronage 
involves Marius and the Herennii. 35 Our knowledge stems from 
an incident of 116 bc. Following Marius’ narrow victory in the 
praetorian elections of that year, he was prosecuted for electoral 
corruption. Plutarch reports: 

34 W. V. Harris, Rome in Etruria and Umbria (Oxford, 1971), 282; MRR ii. 72 and 
74 n. 10. 

35 E. Deniaux, ‘Un probleme de clientele: Marius et les Herennii’, Philologus , 1 17 

(1973). 179-96- 
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€77 1 Se rov Mdpiov Kdi Ed'ioc 'Epevvioc fedpTVC elcaxSelc ovk e</>rj tt arpiov eivai 
KaTap,apTVpeiv TreXaruiv, aAAa rov vopov difuevai Tavrrjc rrjc dvdyxpc rove n d- 
Tpwvac (ovtioc yap ol ' Pmpjuoi rove TTpocraTac KaXovci), r ov S’ 'Epevvlwv o'lkov 
tovc Maplov yoveic Kai Mdpiov avrov apyrjc yeyovevai TreXdrac. (Plut. Mar. 
5 - 4 ) 

C. Herennius was also summoned as a witness against Marius. He pleaded, 
however, that it was against tradition to testify against clients, and that the 
law removed this necessity from patrons (for this is what the Romans call 
‘champions’); and both the ancestors of Marius and Marius himself from 
an early age had been clients of the family of the Herennii. 

The story is a famous one, and often cited as an illustration of 
inherited patronage . 36 According to Plutarch, Marius’ ancestors 
(tovc Maplov yovcic) were clients, as was Marius himself (Mdpiov 
avTov). For a son to have the same patron as his parents would be 
(as we saw with Caecina and Cicero) quite natural. But who was 
their patron? Plutarch does not say that Marius and his ancestors 
were clients of C. Herennius, possibly quite a young man , 37 but of 
the ‘house of the Herennii’ (tov S’ ’Epcvvlcov o’ikov). The phrase is 
familiar: Caecina was a client of the family (cliens familiae); Marius, 
a ‘client of the house’ (o’Ikov TrcXarric). Plutarch is very probably 
reflecting Latin usage here, and we should probably assume that 
the relationships were similar. In the case of Caecina, however, we 
saw that Isauricus was possibly not, in fact, his own patron — his 
need for Cicero to intervene on his behalf argues against that — and 
that the relationship was slightly more distant. Perhaps the same is 
true of the relationship between Herennius and Marius. 

Herennius declined to testify against Marius, claiming that pa- 
trons were not required to give evidence against clients. The court 
accepted this argument, apparently without a problem . 38 The ex- 

36 e.g. Premerstein, ‘Clientes’, 35; Rouland, Pouvoir politique et dependance per- 
sonnelle , 102; Brunt, i Clientela\ 398. 

37 He might be identical with C. Herennius, who appears fortieth in the consilium 
listed in the SC de Agro Pergameno {RDGE 12. 40), probably of 101 bc (F. De 
Martino ‘II Senatusconsultum de agro Pergameno’, PP 38 (1983), 161—90). 

38 Sailer (‘Patronage and Friendship’, 50) suggested that ‘the argument over the 
exact terms of the rules suggests confusion arising from disuse of an archaic rule’, and 
Wallace-Hadrill (‘Patronage in Roman Society’, 66—7) called it ‘a quaint anachro- 
nism’. The same provision, however, is found in the repetundae law of C. Gracchus 
{Roman Statutes , no. 1, 11 . 33—4), which was composed only a few years before 
Marius’ trial, which suggests that the rule was not anachronistic. In addition, the 
court seems to have accepted the excuse. The ‘argument’, in so far as there is one, 
is Plutarch’s, who disagrees with Marius’ interpretation of when the relationship 
ended. 
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emption from testimony, however, does not necessarily imply that 
Herennius was himself the patron of Marius. The relevant clauses 
forbidding such testimony are extant for the Gracchan extortion 
law, and presumably the rules under which Marius was tried were 
similar . 39 As we have seen, these disallow a prosecutor from sum- 
moning as witnesses not only patrons and clients, but also the de- 
scendants of patrons and clients. Herennius would also have been 
unable to testify if (say) his father had been Marius’ patron. Since 
the phrase ‘patron of the house’ ( o’lkov TreXaTrjc) need not mean more 
than this anyway, it is possible that Herennius was not claiming to 
be Marius’ patron at all, but merely the son of his patron. Indeed, 
it seems likely that the phrase ‘client of the family’ ( cliens fami- 
liae) and its Greek equivalent (olkov TreXaTrjc) are trying to describe 
the same situation as we find in the Gracchan extortion law, where 
the descendants of patrons and clients are no longer in patronal 
relationships, but none the less have a residual bond. 

Herennius claimed that he was exempt front giving testimony 
because of his family’s relationship to Marius. The aftermath of 
this claim is of some interest: 

avreiirev 6 Mapioc irpoc rov 'Epevvcov cue, ore irpcUTOV apx cuv avr/yopeidri, rov 
neXaTriv iK^e/drjKcuc oirep rjv oil iravTairacLV aXrjdec. dpx'ij Y&p ov tt aca rov vep-eiv 
tt pocTfXTTjv 6.1 ia.XXa.ccei rove rvxovTac avrovc Kal yevoc, aAA’ fj tov ayKvXoiroSa 
8l</>pov 6 vop-oc SISiuciv. (Plut. Mar. 5. 5) 

Marius himself contradicted Herennius, declaring that when he had been 
first elected magistrate he had ceased to be a client. This was not completely 
correct. For not every magistracy frees its occupants and their family from 
their relations with a patron, but only that to which the law grants the 
curule chair. 

Marius claims that he had ceased to be a client on election to his first 
senatorial magistracy (presumably his quaestorship of c.121 bc), 4 ° 
an assertion that Plutarch (turning momentarily from narrative 


39 Herennius was exempt from testifying because ‘both Marius and his ancestors’ 
were clients. This seems to reflect a rule much like the one in the Gracchan extortion 
law, which forbids the summoning of a witness who is a patron of the accused, or 
whose ancestors had been patrons of the accused’s ancestors ( Roman Statutes , no. 
1 . I- 34)- 

40 MRR i. 521; iii. 140. Contra , R. J. Evans (Gaius Marius: A Political Biography 
(Pretoria, 1994), 1—5, 32—5, 186—7} argues against a quaestorship for Marius, point- 
ing out that references to it in ancient literary sources (Val. Max. 6. 9. 14; [Aur. 
Viet.] De vir. ill. 67. 1) are vague and the Augustan elogium ( CIL x. 5782=/. Ital. 
xiii/3. 83), which includes a quaestorship in Marius’ cursus, is not infallible. 
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to pedantry) contradicts, insisting that only election to the curule 
magistracy could accomplish this. It would be worth knowing on 
what basis Plutarch made his assertion. Presumably he found this 
rule in his source, although it should be noted that no other evidence 
exists for it. Plutarch vouches for its veracity on his own authority, 
as is implied by the shift from the aorist tense in his narrative to the 
present tense in his gloss. Whether we should accept his authority 
is an open question: his accuracy is not beyond reproach elsewhere 
in this passage. He is certainly wrong, for example, to say that it 
was the jurors who accepted Herennius’ excuse (aTroba^a^ivwv . . . 
twv SiKacrwv), a responsibility that fell to the praetor under the 
Gracchan extortion law. 41 Also problematic is Plutarch’s analysis of 
the state of Marius’ status as client. He rejects Marius’ contention 
that he had ceased to be a client long before, when first elected 
to a magistracy, but Plutarch’s point is not completely clear. He 
might be merely asserting that the dissolution was more recent — 
that the bond dissolved only upon Marius’ recent election to the 
praetorship, a curule magistracy. If that is the point, however, it 
is a very minor one — Marius would not be a client either way, the 
only question would be how recently the link had been dissolved. 
It seems to me more likely that Plutarch believes that Marius was 
still a client at the time of the trial. Perhaps he has momentarily 
forgotten the fact that Marius had just been elected praetor, or 
perhaps he is unaware that the praetorship is a curule office: when 
Plutarch explains that freedom from clientship only comes through 
the ‘office’ (dpyij) to which the law grants a curule chair, it is not 
impossible that he is thinking about the curule aedileship, which he 
had explained only a few sentences earlier in the context of Marius’ 
earlier electoral failure. 42 Be that as it may, it is hard to escape the 
impression that in this part of his narrative Plutarch does not fully 
understand what he is describing. 43 In any case, the existence of 
any legalistic technicalities about the dissolution of patronage is 

41 Lex repet. {Roman Statutes , no. 1), 1 . 33. 

42 Plut. Mar. 5. 1—2: Svo yap eici ra^etc ayopavopudiv, rj ptev an 6 rdiv Stypcov t<x)v 
ay kvXottoScov , i(f > ’ cbv Kade^opcevoi xp r )p ar ^ OVCLV > e^ouca rovvop.a rrjc apx^c, rr/v S’ inro- 
Seearepav Sr)p,oTiKrjv KaXovciv (‘There are two kinds of aediles: one has its name from 
the chairs with bent legs on which they sit when they perform their duties, and they 
call the other, inferior, aedileship “plebeian”’). After failing in his bid to be elected 
as curule aedile, Marius transferred to the election for the plebeian aedileship. See 
Evans, Gains Marius , 49. (The argument of Carney, Acta Juridica [Capetown], 2 
(r959), 232—4, is over-subtle.) 

43 For the problems in Plutarch’s account see Evans, Gains Marius , 47—9. 
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difficult to square with what we know of this social institution. The 
rules, in so far as they existed, were social, not legal. 

When might a Roman from a humble background escape the 
stigma of clientage? If we are compelled to choose between the rule 
that Plutarch describes or Marius’ assertion of early independence, 
Plutarch must be rejected. Marius’ claim — which in any case need 
not have been more than a statement that his private obligations 
ceased to be relevant once he entered public life — was delivered 
in public, in a context where his own behaviour was under attack, 
and before a jury who would know Roman social practices better 
than we (or Plutarch) ever could. Marius might in theory be able to 
mislead jurors about the facts of his relationship with Herennius; 
he could not mislead them about what behaviour was acceptable 
for someone in such a relationship. 

Plutarch’s imperfect understanding of events makes it difficult to 
interpret Marius’ trial. A lack of detail compounds the difficulty. 
The trial took place over several days, 44 yet what we know about 
it is extremely limited: that Marius’ friend Cassius Sabaco 45 was 
compelled to explain the presence of one of his servants within the 
saepta, that Herennius had been summoned to testify and refused 
to do so, and that Marius contradicted (or clarified) Herennius’ 
statement about their relationship. From several days of the thrust 
and parry of argument and the volume of invective that such trials 
naturally produced, this is not much. Interpretation is confounded 
further by uncertainty about how these meagre details should be 
related to one another. It is not clear, for example, whether Marius’ 
statement about his relationship with the Herennii was an outburst 
of indignation that took place immediately upon Herennius’ claim 
for exemption or came later in the trial, to counter forensic attacks 
that he was hiding behind the skirts of others. 

Whatever the true facts are in this case, Marius clearly desired to 
clarify the issue and assert his independence, and perhaps to reject 
any suggestion of inferiority implicit in being described as a client. 46 
It is sometimes asserted that by denying that he was a client of the 


44 Plutarch {Mar. 5. 5) says that during the first days (rate irpcorcuc rjfxepaic) of 
the trial Marius fared badly, but by the last day he had won enough support to be 
acquitted. 

45 On whom see E. Badian, ‘P. Decius P. f. Subulo, an Orator of the Time of the 
Gracchi’, JRS 46 (1956), 91-6. 

46 Cf., in this connection, the words of Cicero {Off. 2. 69), cited above, p. 15 n. 67. 
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Herennii, Marius compelled Herennius to testify against him , 47 
with the implication that he would rather risk conviction than admit 
to being a client. This, however, assumes something that we are not 
told: Plutarch does not say whether Herennius ultimately testified. 
His excuse, as we have seen, was accepted by the court, and we 
should assume that the exemption stood. In any case, the idea 
that he did testify may misunderstand both Marius’ objection and 
its effects. Whether or not Marius was still considered a ‘family 
client’ (oikov TTeXarric), if the relevant clause of the lex de ambitu was 
like that of the Gracchan lex repetundarum, Herennius would still 
be exempt from testifying because of the maiores clause: Marius’ 
maiores had been in fide of Herennius’ maiores, who therefore could 
not be allowed to testify. Marius, then, was able to have his cake 
and to eat it too: he could assert his independence from his former 
patron (possibly Herennius’ father rather than Herennius himself), 
and Herennius still did not have to give evidence. 

Patrons a maioribus and Si a npoyovaiv 

Phrases like Cicero’s cliens familiae and Plutarch’s oikov ireX&Tric 
have sometimes been taken to show that patronage was hereditary. 
In the specific cases of Caecina and Marius, however, they probably 
reflect the same situation that was described by the phrase maiores 
in fide maiorum of the Gracchan extortion law — people who had 
residual social bonds, but were no longer quite patron or client. If 
this is correct, these examples may be evidence not for a social sys- 
tem in which sons automatically become patrons of their father’s 
clients, but a system where patronal relationships terminated with 
the death of patron or client, yet left behind goodwill in subse- 
quent generations. Of course, it might be wrong to suggest that 
Caecina and Marius were not clients of Isauricus and Herennius, 
respectively. But the present evidence, where they are called cliens 
familiae and olkov neX aripc, is not sufficient to prove that they were 
personal clients, unless we are willing to assume that patronage 

47 e.g., Alexander, Trials in the Late Roman Republic , 19: ‘Although Herennius 
would have been a hostile witness, Marius claimed that his holding of an aedileship 
had severed the patron/client bond, and that Herennius should be permitted to 
testify.’ Cf. R. Weynand, ‘Marius’ (no. 14), in RE suppl. vi (1935), 1363-424 at 
1368—9; Carney, ‘Two Notes on Republican Roman Law’; J. van Ooteghem, Caius 
Marius (Academie royale de Belgique, Classe des lettres, Memoires, 56 fasc. 6; 
Brussels, 1964), 88; E. S. Gruen, Roman Politics and the Criminal Courts , 14Q—J8 bc 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1968), 123. 
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was automatically inherited, which of course begs the question. 
Even if we could be sure that Isauricus and Herennius were the 
patrons of Caecina and Marius in their own right, and that their 
fathers had been before them, this would not prove that clientela 
was hereditary. The Gracchan lex repetundarum assumes that the 
descendants of patrons and clients would remain amiable: this is 
why they cannot act as prosecutors or witnesses even if they were 
not themselves patrons or clients. In these circumstances, it would 
be natural for patron— client relationships to be formed (or, if one 
prefers, renewed) among the children of patrons and clients. 

It is not difficult to find cases where patronage has been con- 
tinued in later generations. This is true for individuals: according 
to Cicero, the Roscii had many patrons a maioribus in Rome. 48 
This was also true for cities, and several examples can be found 
in the Greek east. Perhaps the clearest case is provided by some 
inscriptions from Claros. One of them honours L. Valerius Flac- 
cus (pr. 63), who had been governor of Asia in 62/1, as 77 arpwv Sid 
npoyovwv of Colophon. 49 His father, L. Valerius Flaccus (suff. 86), 
proconsul in the 90s bc, and his uncle, C. Valerius Flaccus (cos. 93, 
and governor of Asia in the 90s), were both honoured by the same 
city as narpwv rrjc noXewc a generation earlier. 50 Clearly the younger 
Flaccus is described as narpwv Sid npoyovwv because his father had 
been patron before him. The relationship presumably went back 
no further than his father and uncle, since they are both simply 
‘patron’ (: narpwv ) of Colophon and not ‘ancestral patron’ ( narpwv 
Sid -npoyovwv). 

Usually our information is not so complete, though sometimes 
the history of such relationships is not beyond reasonable conjec- 
ture. For example, Cicero says that this same Flaccus was patron 
of Tralles ‘from his father and ancestors’ ( a patre atque maioribus). 
Here we might reasonably suppose that Flaccus was continuing 
a relationship with the city that had begun with his father and 
perhaps uncle, just as he seems to have done with Colophon. In 
another case, an inscription from Stratoniceia honours M. Iunius 
Silanus as ancestral patron, probably the consul of 25 bc, who gov- 
erned Asia while Agrippa was in the east. 51 His father had been 

48 Cic. Rose. Am. 106. 

49 MRR ii. 177 and 178 n. 2; SEG xxxv. 1124 (=C8i). 

50 SEG xxix. 1130 (=C8o); SEG xxix. ii29bis UC79). 

51 C124; Jos. AJ 16. 168; C. Eilers, ‘M. Silanus, Stratoniceia, and the Governors of 
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governor of Asia in 76 bc and is known to have been patron of 
the neighbouring city of Mylasa. 52 Similarly, when an inscription 
from Halicarnassus honours Q. Aemilius Lepidus (cos. 21) as an- 
cestral patron of Halicarnassus, 53 the origins of the relationship can 
probably be attributed to his father, M’. Aemilius Lepidus (cos. 66), 
who shortly before 78 was a proquaestor of an eastern province. 54 

Our catalogue includes several other patrons Sia npoyovaiv , 55 but 
these do not need to be considered individually here. Do such 
cases prove that patronage was hereditary? Not necessarily. They 
do not prove that every son became the patron of all his father’s 
clients; rather, they show that some did. In this context, it is worth 
remembering that the formula Sia npoyovaiv is used in a wide vari- 
ety of contexts over a wide period. Both Romans and Greeks are 
honoured by Greek cities as evepyirai S id npoyovaiv. At Pergamum, 
for example, Diodoros Pasparos was honoured this way following 
the first Mithridatic war. 56 At the very beginning of the first cen- 
tury AD, L. Calpurnius Piso Augur (cos. 1 bc) is also a eilepyerpc 
Sia npoyovaiv (‘ancestral benefactor’). 57 Eumenes II is described as 
a <f> iAoc Kal cvp-pLayoc Sia npoyovaiv (‘ancestral friend and ally’) of 
the Aetolians in an inscription from Delphi. 58 An inscription of 
Sebaste, Phrygia, from the third century ad honours one of its cit- 
izens as in npoyovaiv apyinoc Kal PovXevTr/c (‘an ancestral magistrate 
and councillor’). 59 Even qualities can be described this way: both 
evvoia Sia npoyovaiv (‘ancestral goodwill’) 60 and ape-n) Sia npoyovaiv 
(‘ancestral excellence’) are attested. 61 In none of these cases does 
the phrase Sia npoyovaiv (‘ancestral’) imply that these titles or at- 
titudes are hereditary. Rather, they acknowledge some function, 
magistracy, or attitude that someone has had in common with an 
ancestor: a ei lepyerpc Sia npoyovaiv (‘ancestral benefactor’) is some- 
one who is a benefactor and whose father or other relative was a 
benefactor; someone who demonstrates rj e/c npoyovaiv evvoia) (‘an- 

Asia under Augustus’, Tyche , 14(1999), 77—86; R. Syme, The Augustan Aristocracy 
(Oxford, 1986), 191. 

52 MRR ii. 94; I. Mylasa 109 (=Cn8). 

53 LBW 506 (=Cn6). 

54 MRR ii. 86. 55 C52; C88; C103; C105; Cuo; C112; C114; C121. 

56 IGR iv. 293. 45; for the date see C. R Jones, ‘Diodoros Pasparos and the 

Nikephoria of Pergamon’, Chiron , 4 (1974), 183—205, and ‘Diodorus Pasparos Re- 
visited’, Chiron, 30 (2000), 1— 14. 57 I. Pergamon 425 =IGR iv. 410. 

58 Syll . 3 629. 59 SEG xxx. 1489. 60 IGR iv. 779. 

61 SEG xxxiii. 1036. 13—14; xxxiii. 1037. 10; xxxiii. 1038. 8. 
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cestral goodwill’) is part of a family that has had a tradition of 
being publicly minded. A fiovXevTrjc ck irpoyovwv (‘ancestral coun- 
cillor’) is a member of a local council whose father or other ancestor 
had done the same. In a similar fashion, a patron qualified as Sta 
irpoyovwv (‘ancestral’) is a description of a patronal relationship that 
was renewed in a later generation rather than a prescription for all 
relationships. 


Conclusions 

Patronal relationships were sometimes perpetuated over several 
generations, and sometimes not. Why is this so? To answer this 
question, we need first to review some of the conclusions our study 
has come to. We saw in Chapter I that a necessary part of the pro- 
cess of a patron’s co-optation was his willingness to undertake the 
role, a willingness that a city determined by asking him to become 
its patron . 62 Indeed, when the Aphrodisians asked Oppius to be- 
come their patron, they also offered justifications of their recent 
conduct, including assertions of loyalty to Rome and services to 
Oppius . 63 These, I have suggested, are offered as reasons why he 
should accept them into his clientela. We have just seen that formal 
co-optation was required for the sons of city patrons to become 
patrons themselves. Rather than seeing a father’s patronage as an 
automatic mechanism for creating patronage for the son, it would 
be better to view it as a factor that motivates both parties in subse- 
quent generations. On one hand, it might influence the city’s own 
decision about whether to request someone’s patronage. The case 
of Cincius Victor and his son Cincius Felix (cited above) illustrates 
precisely this point: because of the father, the city decided to ask 
the son to be patron. On the other hand, a father’s patronage could 
be used to persuade the son to undertake the same obligation: a 
city’s request for patronage, if backed up with an argument that his 
father had been patron before him, would probably be difficult to 
decline. There were strong pressures on young notables to live up 
to the example set by their ancestors. Still, the system would be 
flexible, and this flexibility would explain the cases we saw above 
where father and son are not both patrons: a city was free not to 
ask, and a patron’s son was free to decline. The hereditary aspect 
of Roman patronage, then, might be described as ‘opt-in’ rather 
6z See pp. 25—7. 63 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3, and pp. 23—5 above. 
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than ‘opt-out’. The reason that no consistent pattern can be found 
in whether sons of patrons became patrons themselves is that real 
people were making real choices. 

This may mean, however, that words ‘inheritance’ and ‘hered- 
itary’ are not entirely appropriate here. When a patron died, in a 
sense all relationships in which he participated died with him. If 
a son became patron of his father’s clients, the relationship was a 
new one, whether it was formed before or after his father’s death. 
No matter how regular it was to continue patronal relationships, 
their passage from one generation to the next was not like the real 
property and physical possessions of the deceased, which, no mat- 
ter what happened, had to end up in someone’s possession. What 
is at issue is the perpetuation of relationships, not the disposal of 
property. 

Still, there is one circumstance in which we know that patron- 
age was hereditary, even in the strictest sense. In the lex Ursonensi.s 
(ch. 97) the deductor and curator of the colony, as well as their chil- 
dren and descendants, automatically became its patron, although all 
others (including children of co-opted patrons) required a majority 
vote of their council. The difference is striking, but an explanation 
is at hand. In Chapter I it was suggested that patronage in Ro- 
man society can be divided into two categories: the voluntary and 
the constrained. 64 Among individuals these two forms are patron- 
age of clientes and freedmen, respectively. This same dichotomy 
seems to have existed in the patronage of cities, or at least both 
kinds of patronage seem to be found side by side in the lex Ur- 
sonensis : the automatic patronage of founders and the voluntary 
patronage of those co-opted after foundation. It is significant that 
in this document patronal relationships that had their origins in 
voluntary co-optation seem only to have been renewed in subse- 
quent generations through the conscious and voluntary decision 
of both parties, while those that were established automatically 
by colonial foundation were continued automatically, apparently 
without the explicit consent of the parties involved. There is, then, 
a logic to the system as it relates to this colony: voluntary rela- 
tionships are continued voluntarily, automatic ones automatically. 
This raises an obvious question: were the other forms of automatic 
patronage — i.e. by conquest and by manumission — also hereditary? 
Investigation of the patronage of the conquered is made difficult, 
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as we saw in the previous chapter, by the fact that genuine cases of 
the practice are difficult to find. Still, it may be significant that the 
best-attested case of patronage by conquest — that of M. Claudius 
Marcellus (cos. 222) over Syracuse — seems to have been exercised 
by his descendants until Cicero’s time. Similarly, several aspects 
of the patronage of freedmen seem to have been passed on to the 
patron’s descendants . 65 

Except for relationships that began through conquest and colo- 
nial foundation, patronage of cities was not, strictly speaking, here- 
ditary. Although family connections sometimes explain why certain 
individuals became patrons of certain cities (as we saw, the patron- 
age of a father might justify a request that his son become patron), 
it would be wrong to apply a principle of inheritance mechanically 
and to insist, for example, that the sons and grandsons of the pa- 
trons listed in the catalogue below became patrons themselves. The 
system was based on and driven by choice. This accounts for its 
flexibility and durability. The children of patrons and clients had 
choices no less real than those of their parents. 

65 The operae that a freedman owed his patron were inherited by the patron’s son 
(e.g. Dig. 38. 1 passim , esp. §§ 6, 22. 1, 48), and the patron’s descendants to the fourth 
generation inherited the right to claim a portion of a freedman’s estate (Gai. Inst. 
3 - 45 )- 
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What City Patrons Did 


T hus far we have considered by what processes cities were able to 
acquire Roman patrons, and what this implies about the place of 
patrons and clients in Roman society. An obvious and important 
aspect of our study is to determine what patrons did and could be 
expected to do for their client communities, and what they got in 
return. Broadly speaking, two general approaches have been taken 
on this question. The first is to see patrons as part of the apparatus 
of government of the empire. Thus, J. M. Reynolds sees patron- 
age of cities as part of the administrative history of the empire . 1 
Opinions differ on how directly patronage was involved in this 
administration. At one extreme, Touloumakos argues that, in the 
second century bc, the senate used patrons to impose loyalty on 
Rome’s allies . 2 Most scholars, however, have seen its role as being 
less direct. Some regard it as serving as a means of communica- 
tion. Eck, for example, has suggested that the existence of patrons 
might explain the slender evidence for embassies from Italian cities 
to Rome . 3 Others see it primarily as a method of representation. 
Gelzer, for example, suggested that the patron’s duty was to pro- 
tect the interests of the client in Rome . 4 Wiedemann has made a 
similar suggestion for the empire: that is, that municipal patrons 
protected the interests of cities against imperial officials or rival 
cities . 5 A second way of looking at patronage is to connect it to civic 
euergetism: to suppose that patrons were expected to be material 
benefactors of their client cities. Harmand and Nicols have taken 


1 Review of Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, in RBPh 37 (1959), 1149— 51 
at 1150. 

2 Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepatronat’, 314—15. 

3 W. Eck, Die staatliche Organisation Italiens in der hohen Kaiserzeit (Vestigia, 28; 
Munich, 1979), 15 n. 27. 

4 Gelzer, Roman Nobility , 86—101. 

5 T. E. J. Wiedemann, Adults and Children in the Roman Empire (London, 1989), 
132. 
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this approach. 6 These two general approaches to patronage are not 
mutually exclusive, as can perhaps be seen in Spitzl, who sees pa- 
tronage of cities in the early empire as a way for cities to acquire 
either political mediation or financial help. 7 

The question of what patrons did for their client cities is an im- 
portant one. It is complicated, however, by the fact that patronage 
was never a monolithic phenomenon, and because the institution it- 
self underwent important changes, as did Roman society as a whole 
in its transition front Republic to empire. In this chapter we shall 
first consider several texts that illustrate the services which patrons 
and clients could perform for each other, beginning with several 
from the Republic and then moving on to the empire. 


Patrons and the Exercise of Influence in the Late Republic 

The clearest statement of what patrons were expected to do under 
the Republic is found in the letter of Oppius to Aphrodisias, which 
we have considered at length above. 8 As we have seen, after the 
first Mithridatic war an Aphrodisian embassy approached Oppius 
in Cos, reminded him of their loyalty to Rome during the con- 
flict, and asked hint to become their patron, a request that Oppius 
granted. Oppius’ letter allows insight into co-optation from the pa- 
tron’s perspective. Several points arise from it. First, within the 
broader context of the letter, Oppius commits himself to act for 
the advantage of Aphrodisias in all things: his only reservation is 
that he must preserve his good faith. 9 Fie also specifically promises 
to testify to the senate and the Roman people about the loyalty of 
Aphrodisias, and this would presumably be the first occasion on 
which he would fulfil his promise to act for their advantage. In the 
letter this promise precedes Oppius’ statement that Aphrodisias 

6 Harmand, Un aspect social el politique, 358—85; Nicols, ‘Pliny and the Patronage 
of Communities’; id., The Patronage of Communities (forthcoming), ch. 4. 

7 T. Spitzl, Lex Municipii Malacitani (Vestigia, 36; Munich, 1984), 76. 

8 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3 (=Cio7); see above, pp. 23—5. 

9 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3 (=Cio7), 11 . 33—47- Si* ac aiTiac | [?7rdcaF ttolt^co- 
fx at] | <f>povri8[ a kcli Iv ap]||x ?7 Ka ' L tSiairfiyc cov o]| 7 rep av caj^Ofxevtyc] \ rrjc ifxrjc 7 ricr[e]|a>c 
TTOLTfcat vfxeiv 8v\vcofxai tolc re hr]\ itoflcioic TrpdypiacLV y[pi\e\TepoLC evxprjcrrjcai, \ kcli dei 
Tivoc ayadov \ irapaiTioc yevecOac \ ottcoc re rfj cvvKXr/rco II (45) rep re SrjpLcp ra a</>’ vptcov \ 
7T€7Tpayp.€va €ctlv | or av etc 'Pcbp,r)v 7rapa\y€vcofxaL Siacafr/cco (‘For these reasons I shall 
take every care both in office and as a private individual to do whatever I can, while 
preserving my good faith, to help you and your public affairs, and always to procure 
your advantage; and when I am in Rome I shall make clear to the senate and people 
how you have conducted your affairs’). 
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had requested his patronage. Still, the letter itself was (obviously) 
drafted after this request was made verbally, and wherever else we 
see patrons acting for their clients, their actions seem to fall within 
the compass of this general commitment. 

The wide-ranging nature of a patron’s responsibility is well illus- 
trated by an account of Caesar’s Spanish campaign. A short time 
after Caesar captured Hispalis, he assembled the population and re- 
proached them for having supported Ponipey during the civil war, 
reminding them that he was their patron and had used his influence 
on their behalf. The Bellum Hispaniense contains a version of this 
speech in indirect speech: 

initio quaesturae suae earn provinciam ex omnibus provinciis peculiarem 
sibi constituisse et quae potuisset eo tempore beneficia largitum esse; in- 
sequente praetura ampliato honore vectigalia quae Metellus inposuisset 
a senatu petisse et ea pecunia provinciam liberasse simulque patrocinio 
suscepto multis legationibus ab se in senatum inductis simul publicis 
privatisque causis multorum inimicitiis susceptis defendisse; suo item 
in consulatu absentem quae potuisset commoda provinciae tribuisse. ( B 
Hisp. 42) 

(He reminded them) that at the beginning of his quaestorship he had 
made that province out of all provinces his special concern and had be- 
stowed whatever benefactions he could; when his career had advanced to 
the praetorship, he had asked the senate to rescind the taxes that Metel- 
lus had imposed, and had freed the province from paying that money; 
after he became their patron, he introduced to the senate many embassies, 
and defended them both collectively and individually in legal actions, 
gaining many enemies for doing so. Similarly, during his consulship he 
bestowed on the province in his absence such advantages as lay in his 
power. 

The words we read are not those of Caesar, of course, but of the 
author of the Bellum Hispaniense, who may have been in a good 
position to know what was said — he seems to have been a par- 
ticipant in the campaign and a supporter of Caesar . 10 We should 
not assume, however, that he was concerned either to learn Cae- 
sar’s exact words or to report them verbatim. Caesar in any case 
would have had more to say than the few sentences appearing in 
the Bellum Hispaniense, so the speech as it appears is at best an 
epitome of Caesar’s original. Indeed, it may reflect little more than 

10 A. Klotz, Kommentar zum Bellum Hispaniense (Leipzig, 1927), 1—8; G. Pascucci, 
Bellum Hispaniense (Florence, 1965), 27—45. 
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its writer’s opinion about what complaints would be appropriate 
for an offended patron to make. 

This last interpretation is probably the better way to approach 
this passage, especially when we consider the complaints within 
their chronological framework. The speech begins with the favours 
Caesar had performed first during his quaestorship (69 bc ) 11 and 
then during his praetorship (62 bc ). 12 Caesar’s co-optation as pa- 
tron is then mentioned, and given the chronological ordering of 
the passage, it is likely that this occurred while he was governor of 
Hispania Ulterior in 61/60, 13 which is in any case the most common 
occasion for cities to co-opt patrons. 14 Next, Caesar claims to have 
introduced many of their embassies to the senate and pleaded the 
cases of many in the Roman courts. These benefactions, apparently, 
occurred after Caesar’s return from Spain, but before his consul- 
ship, which is mentioned next. It would be difficult, however, to 
fit the introduction of ‘many’ embassies and the pleading of ‘many 
cases’ into the few months between Caesar’s return to Rome (ap- 
parently in June 60) 15 and the beginning of his consulship in 59. 
The introductions would not be difficult to imagine in the year of 
his consulship, but this year does not seem promising for the court 
cases, and the following decade is impossible, since Caesar was not 
even in the city. 

It is possible that Caesar did not perform all of the services 
claimed for him, and that this report of his benefactions is a pas- 
tiche of fact and fiction put together by the author of the Bellum 
Hispaniense. That, however, does not diminish its value to us, since 
even then it would reveal what services an observer might expect 
a conscientious patron to perform. Indeed, the dubious historicity 
of the individual details paradoxically makes them more informa- 
tive about the nature of patronage than reports of specific patronal 
actions. For such generalizations reveal contemporary assumptions 
about patronage. 

Caesar’s benefactions in the region are said to have begun while 
he was quaestor in the province, before he was co-opted as patron. 
This is not surprising. Not all relationships between Romans and 

" MRR ii. 132; iii. 105-6. ' 2 Ibid. ii. 173; iii. 106. 

13 Ibid. ii. 180. 

14 That a governorship was a common time to acquire clients is implicit in Cic. 
Cat. 4. 23; see above, p. 29. 

15 Cic. Att. 2. 1.9. Caesar is known to have been prosecutor in several repetundae 
cases in his career: see Alexander, Trials in the Late Roman Republic , nos. 140, 225. 
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the cities of their empire were viewed by participants and contem- 
poraries as patronage, and it would only be natural for cities to 
recruit as patrons senators whom they perceived to be sympathetic. 
What is more important, however, is that this passage illustrates 
how a patron was expected to exercise his influence for his clients’ 
advantage. Oppius promised Aphrodisias to represent its interests 
in Rome; this is precisely what Caesar claims to have done, and 
his specific benefactions seem to be the realization of this gen- 
eral responsibility: he helped his client cities by introducing their 
ambassadors to the senate (and presumably supporting whatever 
requests they made there) and by acting as their advocate in the law 
courts. 

Advocacy in court 

This last benefaction that Caesar mentions — advocacy in court — 
had in previous times been such an important part of a personal 
patron’s duty that the word patronus came to mean ‘advocate’ in 
some contexts, without necessarily signifying that a patron— client 
relationship existed. Presumably provincials would encounter Ro- 
man jurisprudence most commonly before their provincial gover- 
nor, and it is not easy to picture their Roman patrons being regularly 
involved in such cases. However, when provincials prosecuted gov- 
ernors for misconduct, and Rome became the legal venue, Roman 
advocates — patroni in the technical legal sense — would be involved 
in both prosecuting and defending. One of the earliest occurrences 
of the Greek word -narpwv probably refers to a patronus causae . 16 
Advocacy was originally a fundamental patronal obligation , 17 but 
by the late Republic many advocates ( patroni causae) were not 
the fides- style patrons of those whom they represented .' 8 Cicero 
claimed that the practice of patrons’ representing their clientes and 
hospites in court was obsolescent , 19 implying that his prosecution 
of Verres was a revival of this tradition . 29 In the light of Cicero’s 

16 As I argued in ‘Cn. Domitius and Samos’, summarized pp. 121— 4 below. 

17 The usage is nicely illustrated by Plaut. Men. 574—93, with Damon, Mask of 
the Parasite , 63—5. 

18 Cf. Brunt, ‘ Amicitia in the Late Roman Republic’, 372—6, 405. 

19 Div. Caec. 66, on which see R A. Brunt, ‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’, 
Chiron , 10 (1980), 273-89 at 273. 

20 Div. Caec. 66—71. Although Cicero does not explicitly call himself Sicily’s 
patronus in the Verrines, the statement at Div. Caec. 2 that the Sicilians found no 
protection in veteribus patronis multis is probably meant to imply that Cicero had 
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remarks, a senator should not be assumed to be a city patron solely 
on the basis of action as a legal advocate. The technicalities of 
appointing advocates varied under different legislation: a patronus 
was chosen by the presiding praetor under the Gracchan law and 
by a jury’s divinatio under later laws. 21 This meant, however, that 
a city’s patron might not be appointed prosecutor in a repetnndae 
trial even if he was willing, and to judge from the trial of Verres, 
this was not always the case. 22 

Patrons as mediators 

In addition to advocacy in the courts, Caesar claims to have in- 
troduced provincial embassies to the senate. These two obligations 
were not completely unrelated, since embassies to Rome were a 
practical prerequisite to any use of the standing courts there. Dur- 
ing Verres’ governorship of Sicily at least one patron, Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus Marcellinus (cos. 56 bc), spoke in the senate in support 
of the Sicilians. He also advocated that the senate censure Verres 
for his prosecution in absentia of a local notable. 23 Often, however, 
provincial embassies came to Rome with other concerns, and in 
such cases a patron was expected to support his clients. This point 
is well illustrated by an Ephesian inscription that uses the verb 
‘to act as patron’ (77 arptoreveiv) to describe such support: 24 a cer- 
tain Calpurnius is praised for ‘having acted as the patron of the 
city’ (TTa\[T]pan’evcai’Ta rrjc [-n-djAecuc) in connection with an embassy, 
probably to the senate. Indeed, he was given the credit for their 
success. The text nicely illustrates the patron’s role as mediator 
and facilitator in the process of government. 

The normal venue for a Roman patron’s services was Rome, or at 
least that seems to be the implication of Cicero’s remark that clien- 
tela was something he missed while in exile. 25 A patron could also 
perform his role as mediator either in Rome or in the provinces, as 

become patronus of at least some Sicilian cities in more recent times, perhaps during 
his quaestorship there. Cicero was clearly Sicily’s patron by 44 bc (Cic. Att. 14. 12. 
1) and probably before 60 (Cic. Att. 2. 1. 5). 

21 A. W. Lintott, ‘The Leges de Repetundis and Associate Measures under the 
Republic’, ZSS 98 (1981), 162-212. 

22 Cf. Brunt, ‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’, 277—8. Cicero, however, 
accepts patronage of provincials as an appropriate reason to undertake prosecution 
{Off. 2. 50), citing his own prosecution of Verres. 

23 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 103. 24 I. Eph. iii. 630b (=C87). 

25 Cic. Red. pop. 3. 
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an inscription from Mesambria shows. 26 C. Cornelius, a subordi- 
nate of M. Terentius Varro Lucullus (cos. 73), proconsul of Mace- 
donia in 72/1, had been put in charge of Mesambria by Lucullus. 27 
When an embassy was sent to Varro, Cornelius ‘acted as patron of 
the city’ (TraTpwvevcov \ [rac woJAioc) and accompanied several em- 
bassies to Varro and helped them there. The specific requests that 
the embassies made of the governor are unknown. The inscription 
again illustrates how a patron might use his influence to help his 
provincial clients by intervening with a senatorial colleague. 

An important example of the way in which a patron could ful- 
fil this general responsibility of protecting the interests of client 
cities can be seen in the actions of Ti. Nero (pr. 42) for Nysa in 
Caria. Our knowledge of the relationship is derived from a letter 
that Cicero wrote to a Roman governor. 28 Among other favours, 
Cicero asks him to treat Nysa with special consideration because 
Ti. Nero was its patron. Nero was close to Cicero — he had been 
considered a potential husband for Tullia. 29 One way for Nero to 
fulfil his patronal obligation of protecting Nysa was to ask Cicero to 
act as go-between. Presumably Nysa had asked that Nero intervene 
in some specific affair, unfortunately unknown to us, but no doubt 
understood by the addressee of Cicero’s letter. The request con- 
firms and illustrates how a patron might exercise his own influence 
and that of his friends to help his clients, here by enlisting the help 
of Cicero. 

A similar intervention is found in a letter of Cicero of 45 bc 
addressed to C. Cluvius, 30 who was involved in assigning lands in 
Cisalpine Gaul to Caesar’s veterans. 31 Atella, a city which was in 
Cicero’s clientela , 32 derived revenues from territories in the region, 
so it is easy to imagine that its interests might be affected by Clu- 
vius’ decisions. The natural way for them to deal with Cluvius was 
through their patron, and thus we find Cicero asking Cluvius to 
give special consideration to this city. 

26 IG Bulg. i 2 . 314a GC31). 

27 MRR iii. 61; G. Tibiletti, ‘Governatori romani in citta provincial^, RIL 86 
(i953), 64-100 at 72-3. 

28 Cic. Fam. 13. 64 (cited in C119), which was probably not addressed to P. 

Silius, governor of Bithynia, whose name is in the manuscripts, but to Q. Minucius 
Thermus, the governor of Asia: see the arguments of D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: 
Epistulae ad Familiares (2 vols.; Cambridge, 1977), 476—7; contra , D. Magie, Roman 
Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after Christ (Princeton, 1950), 
ii. 1254-5 n - 7 1 - 29 Cic. Att. 6. 6. 1. 

30 Cic. Fam. 13. 7. 31 MRR ii. 313. 32 Cic. Q Fr. 2. 14. 3. 
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The support that Roman patrons could give to client cities was 
not limited to clients’ affairs only. A famous and much-discussed 
inscription from Teos records that when the Thracian king Co- 
tys had asked Rome to grant to him possession of the ‘ancestral 
territories’ narpLoc ydjpa) °f Abdera on the Thracian coast, Ab- 
dera appealed to Teos, which had colonized it centuries before. 33 
Two Tean ambassadors went to Rome to plead Abdera’s cause, 
gaining the support of several senators, including several patrons 
of Teos. 34 The incident complements Cicero’s letter for Nero and 
Nysa, and like that letter illustrates how the bestowal of patronal 
favours might involve third parties. Just as Nero, patron of Nysa, 
could ask Cicero to help his client, so Teos’ ambassadors asked its 
patrons to help Abdera, its daughter city. 

The need for client action 

The Abderite decree illustrates another point about the nature of 
patronage. The actions of Teos’ patrons did not relieve its am- 
bassadors from the need to do their own lobbying. In this case, 
the Tean ambassadors themselves approached senators to attempt 
to persuade them of the justice of their cause. 35 Other clients did 
likewise. Caesar introduced Spanish embassies to the senate, an 
action that is cited as evidence that he had been a good patron. 
The purpose of such an introduction, of course, was to allow the 
Spaniards to lay their own case before the senate. Similarly, the 
support of Calpurnius for the Ephesian embassy and that of C. 
Cornelius for the Mesambrian embassies — both cases discussed 
above — were complementary to, not in place of, their clients’ ef- 
forts. 36 Indeed, that Cornelius’ role was collaborative is explicitly 
stated, for he is said to have ‘co-operated with the embassies in 
all things’ (77pec|[/3<ricuc c\vvepywv iv -ndciv). Finally, in a recently 

33 Syll . 3 656 (=Cioi), on which see esp. G. Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys: Two 
Problems’, Athenaeum, 60 (1982), 461—81, followed below, pp. 1 14—19. 

34 Syll . 3 656 (=Cioi), 11 . 22—4: TrapacTrjcap,€\voi he rove Trarpcovac rrjc [7 roAJecoc etc 
rf]v vnip tov rjp.e\r€pov hrjpLov fiorjOeiav (‘inducing the patrons of the city to help our 
people’). 

35 Syll . 3 656 (=Cioi), 11 . 21—7: ivTvyyavovrec p,iv toi[c rjyovp,€voi]c 'P(op,ai(ov Kal 
e^op.rjp€v\ 6 p.evoi ht,a rrjc KaO' rjpL€pa[v KapjTeprjceojc . . . hia Trjc t] 6 jv 7 Tpayp,aTcov napadi- 
ce{i}|cuc re Kal rrjc Kad’ r/p,€pa[v y€vop,iv]r)c i<f>oh€tac ini rcuv arpl\cov i(f>t\oTTOiovvTO (‘They 
met with the leading men of Rome, winning them over by their daily perseverance . . . 
and by their explanation of the affair and through daily calls at their atria, they won 
over their friendship’). 

36 I. Eph. iii. 630b (=087); IG Bulg. i 2 . 314a (=031). 
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published inscription from Claros, Menippos is praised for having 
won Roman patrons for Colophon because this would make him 
more influential with the Romans and thus more useful to his city . 37 
Colophon’s Roman patrons increased Menippos’ ability to help his 
city; it did not relieve him of this duty. 

Generally, then, a patron was expected to act on behalf of his 
clients, though they too had to participate. Patrons, however, did 
not always act. Sometimes they failed to live up to their obliga- 
tions because of their own cupidity, lack of initiative, or personal 
ambitions . 38 In any case, even a principled patron might withhold 
his support. Shortly after Caesar’s assassination, for example, Ci- 
cero mentioned to Atticus that, despite the fact that he was patron 
of Sicily, he disagreed with Caesar’s grant of the Latin right in 
the province and strongly disapproved of Antony’s attempt to give 
them Roman citizenship . 39 Although it is unclear whether Cicero 
ever openly voiced his objections, it is safe to assume that he did not 
offer his public support to the plan either. This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that Cicero was a bad patron. Cicero’s obligations 
to his clients had a moral basis. The good of the res publica, however, 
would have to be given priority. He could not advocate a distribu- 
tion of privileges that he considered contrary to Rome’s interests. 
The principle is nicely illustrated in the letter of Octavian to Samos, 
in which he refused their request to be made a free city. This re- 
jection is made despite his professed sympathy towards them and 
Livia’s intervention on their behalf . 49 The refusal is justified by 
the simple assertion that they did not deserve the privilege that 
they were seeking. Of course, in the case of Octavian and Livia, the 
city was not, it seems, a clietis. 4 ' Still, the principles at work should 
have been identical. Patronal obligations did not override Roman 

37 Claros, i/l Menippos, col. 3, 11 . 10—13: n)c re 77oAea>c yvrjclovc avrovc TreTroLT]\Koic 
Trarpaivac XPV ci/xairaroc 7 rapa rote rjyov\pei'oic yeyoi’e twl Sr/patL nap’ ole avayKaiorarai \ 
■nadv elciv avdpdmoic xpeiai (‘He made these men genuine patroni of the city and 
became extremely useful to the people before the authorities, to whom is brought 
everyone’s most compelling business’). 

38 Brunt, ‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’. 

39 Cic. Att. 14. 12. 1 (April 44 bc). 

40 Aplirodisias and Rome, doc. 13; note especially line 4: ov yap eert v SIkulov to 
tto-vtoov peyecrov <ln\avd pwiTov eiKfj teal yopic a It lac yaptfecilat (‘for it is not right to 
give the favour of the greatest privilege of all at random and without cause’). 

41 The title patronus does not appear in Samian inscriptions honouring Augustus 
(Herrmann, ‘Die Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dent Heraion von Samos’, 101— 3, 
no. 9 and n. 101) or Livia (ibid. 104—6, nos. 11— 12). 
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political morality but were a part of it. In this context, it is surely 
relevant that Oppius’ promise to Aphrodisias contained an impor- 
tant qualification. He committed himself to act for their interest in 
Rome ‘as long as he could preserve his fides’ (ccu^o^eV^c] | rrjc ifxrjc 
7 Ticr[e]|a)c). 42 Presumably this principle would also justify Cicero’s 
opposition to a grant of privileges that he considered excessively 
liberal, even if these would benefit his own clients. 

The consultation of patrons by others 

We have seen that patrons could act for their provincial client cities 
both in Rome and in the provinces, using their influence for their 
clients’ benefit. One place where such efforts were important was 
before the senate, where a patron would be expected to address 
issues that affected his clients. Patrons’ influence, however, was 
not limited to the senate floor. There is some evidence that an of- 
ficial might consult patrons before making a decision affecting their 
clients. This process is well illustrated in an episode front 95 bc. 
The inhabitants of Halaesa (in Sicily) had an internal dispute about 
how their council should be selected, and asked the Roman sen- 
ate to settle the matter. One of the praetors, C. Claudius Pulcher, 
was appointed to arrange a system of appointment. This he did, 
but only after consulting the Marcelli, who were patrons of the 
city; according to Cicero, his new regulations were consistent with 
their advice on the subject. 43 Here again, patrons were working 
behind the scenes, using their influence with magistrates and pro- 
magistrates, who might not merely wait for them to intervene, but 
actively seek out their opinions. 

Patrons as arbitrators 

Another function that patrons performed was the arbitration of in- 
ternal disputes of a client city. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his 
discussion of the system of patronage that Romulus introduced, 
asserts that in cases of internal controversies the senate often ap- 
pointed a city’s patron to arbitrate. 44 This is attested in at least one 
client city. P. Cornelius Sulla, nephew of the dictator, was an of- 
ficial founder ( deductor ) of the Sullan colony at Pompeii, and thus 

42 Aphrodisias and Rome , doc. 3 (=Cio7), 11 . 33—42. The commitment is limited 
by Oppius’ ‘good faith’; cf. Cic. Fam. 13. 53. 1, 13. 54. 1. 

43 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 122; cf. Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, 99. 

44 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 11. 1. 
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its patron ex officio . 45 According to Cicero, when disputes arose 
among the citizens about elections, the colony’s patrons, including 
Sulla, held an inquiry and settled the affair . 46 Admittedly, Diony- 
sius asserts that such appointments were made by the senate, and in 
Sulla’s case it is not clear whether the senate was involved . 47 In fact, 
despite the assertion of Dionysius that this practice was common, it 
is difficult to find a single clear case in which the senate appointed 
a patron as arbitrator . 48 We have seen how C. Claudius Pulcher 
helped Halaesa reform its constitution, but there is no reason to as- 
sume that he was their patron before this . 49 If he was patron in his 
own right, why consult the Marcelli? Possibly the case of Antium 
in 317 bc is relevant. The Antiates complained to the senate that 
they were without laws and magistrates, and the senate appointed 
their patrons to draft a constitution for them . 59 Whether this was a 
regular senatorial practice is not clear: patrons sometimes acted as 
arbitrators among their clients, but so too did non-patrons. 

The activities associated with patrons are varied, then. Still, it 
would be potentially misleading to draw up a detailed list of the spe- 

45 Cic. Suit. 62; MRR ii. 82; cf. lex Ursonensis ( Roman Statutes , no. 25), ch. 97 
(cited above, pp. 64—5). 

46 Cic. Sull. 60—2; Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, 89. 

47 Cic. Sull. 60: ‘primum omnis Pompeianorum colonorumque dissensio delata 
ad patronos est’ (‘first, the whole disagreement between the Pompeians and the 
colonists was referred to the patrons’). The wording does not make it clear who 
referred the matter to Sulla and the other patrons; it is possible that the citizens of 
Pompeii approached their patrons directly to ask for help. 

48 One possible case is between the Minucii and Genoa. In 117 bc the Minucii 
brothers arbitrated a boundary dispute between Genoa and its neighbours (C/L 
i 2 . 199 =v. 7749 =ILS 5946). Mommsen ( StR iii. 1203 n. 1) and Gelzer {Roman 
Nobility, 90) infer a patron— client relationship from this, comparing Livy 32. 29. 
6—8, where Q. Minucius (cos. 197), their grandfather, is reported to be active in 
the region around Genoa. The matter, however, was not an internal dispute and so 
perhaps not strictly relevant here, and patronage is not mentioned in either text. 

49 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 122. Nothing in Cicero’s words suggests that Pulcher was patron, 
although it would have been simple (and perfectly natural) for him to mention it. 
Brunt (‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’, 274—5) argued that by providing 
Halaesa with a mechanism for appointing its council, Pulcher became what the 
Greeks would describe as a ‘founder’ ( ktlctt)c ) of the city and thus patron, like 
the founder of a Roman colony. The suggestion has its attractions, but there is no 
evidence that such reorganizations initiated patronal relations. 

50 Livy 9. 20. 10: ‘Antiatibus quoque, qui se sine legibus certis, sine magistrat- 
ibus agere querebantur, dati ab senato ad iura statuenda ipsius coloniae patroni’ 
(‘The Antiates also complained that they were functioning without fixed laws and 
magistrates and the senate appointed the patrons of that very colony to draw up a 
constitution for it’). 
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cific responsibilities that patrons were expected to fulfil for client 
cities and allow it to define for us the extent of a patron’s obligations. 
Patronal responsibility was by nature general and non-specific. Op- 
pius’ promise to the Aphrodisians — to help them in their public 
affairs and always work for their advantage — is the sum and sub- 
stance of a Roman patronage in the late Republic, and whenever we 
see patrons acting for clients their actions fall within this general 
description. 


What Client Cities Did in the Late Republic 

Clearly it was advantageous for a provincial city to have a patron in 
Rome. But what did patrons get out of these relationships? There 
were some practical advantages in having provincial clients. A pa- 
tron presumably expected his clients, whether they were individuals 
or cities, to support him in his public career and help him however 
they could. We saw above how Caesar became annoyed that His- 
palis had supported Pompey 51 — at the very least they could have 
remained neutral, as Massilia (which claimed both men among its 
patrons) had initially attempted to do . 52 In electoral contests Ital- 
ians in theory might go to Rome to vote for the patron of their city, 
at least when they were close enough to make it practical. It seems, 
however, that their role was not often decisive . 53 In any case, this 
would not be relevant for provincial cities: both distance and their 
lack of citizenship normally prevented this kind of help. Provin- 
cial clients, however, could contribute in other ways. According to 
Plutarch, Sicily provided Cicero with food of various kinds during 
his aedileship for him to distribute , 54 which presumably helped him 
win popular favour and thus further his career. Having clients in 
the provinces also provided a patron with opportunities to request 
other services. In his speech defending P. Sestius, Cicero cites a 
decree of Capua, a city in Cicero’s clientela , testifying to Sestius’ 
benefactions towards the city. Cicero insists that the decree was 
not the result of ties of his own patronage or hospitality , 55 which 
implies that such testimonials could on occasion be produced at 

51 B Hisp. 42, cited above, p. 86. 52 Caes. B Civ. 1. 35. 

53 Yakobson, Elections and Electioneer ing, 61; F. G. B. Millar, The Crowd in Rome 
in the Late Republic (Ann Arbor, 1998), 150— 1; Brunt, ‘Fall of the Roman Republic’, 
in id., Fall of the Roman Republic , 1—92 at 25—6. 

54 Plut. Cic. 8. 1; other cases are cited by Badian {FC 161—2). 

55 Cic. Sest. 10. 
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a patron’s request. Clients are alleged to have rendered less in- 
nocent services. Spanish clients of Pompey were rumoured to be 
involved in the murder of a political enemy of his, Cn. Piso. 56 The 
rumour was surely a fabrication; still, for it to be a plausible lie 
requires a contemporary assumption that patrons were in contact 
with provincial clients and could ask them to perform a wide range 
of tasks for them. 

In times of personal crisis a client city might provide refuge for 
its patron. According to Dio, when Cicero fled Rome to go into 
exile, his first choice of destination was Sicily since he was patron 
of cities there and therefore hoped to be hospitably treated. 57 In the 
end he did not go to Sicily but to Greece, by way of cities in the 
south of Italy and Dyrrhachium, which were also in his clientela , s8 
So clients could protect patrons too. Protection, however, took a dif- 
ferent form when patrons found themselves being prosecuted for 
misconduct. Client cities are known to have sent embassies to Rome 
to praise their patron’s conduct and thereby to protect him from 
prosecution. Messana, which was in Verres’ clientela, sent such a 
testimonial to his trial, 59 and it is clear that Ap. Claudius Pulcher 
(cos. 54), Cicero’s predecessor in Cilicia, thought that such lauda- 
tiones were important. 69 The dispatch of such testimonials suggests 
another important aspect of the relationship, since these could en- 
hance patrons’ prestige, as could honorific decrees, the erection of 
statues, and other similar honours. From the patron’s perspective, 
this was probably the most valuable aspect of such relationships. 
In May 48 bc Dolabella, trying to convince Cicero of the hopeless- 
ness of opposing Caesar, noted that Pompey had been protected 
neither by his own prestige nor by the clientela in which he took 
great pride. 61 One point implicit in this passage, and confirmed by 

56 Sail. Cat. 19. 5: ‘alii autem equites illos, Cn. Pompei veteres fidosque clien- 
tis, voluntate eius Pisonem adgressos’ (‘others say, however, that the cavalrymen, 
who were long-standing trusted clients of Cn. Pompeius, attacked Piso with his 
approval’). Cf. Ascon. 83 C. 

57 Dio Cass. 38. 17. 5, using the term TTpocrar-qc (cf. Plut. Mar. 5. 4); cf. Cic. 
Plane. 96. 

58 Cic. Plane. 97; Shackelton Bailey, Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, ii. 227—32. 

59 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 114, 4. 17-25. 60 Cic. Fam. 3. 10. 6. 

61 Dolab. Fam. 9. 9. 2: ‘animadvertis, Cn. Pompeium nec nominis sui, nec rerum 

gestarum gloria, neque etiam regum ac nationum clientelis, quas ostentare crebro 
solebat, esse tutum’ (‘you notice that Cn. Pompeius is not safe in the glory either of 
his own name or of his achievements, nor even in the clientelae of kings and peoples, 
about which he often was accustomed to boast’). 
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the cases of Hispalis and Massilia discussed above, is that the mili- 
tary support of clients in civil war could not always be depended 
on . 62 This should not cause any surprise, however, since civil strife 
was exceptional and surely unforeseen by both patrons and clients 
when they entered these relationships. On the other hand, Dola- 
bella’s remark clearly implies that having a large clientela was itself 
something in which a Roman aristocrat might take pride. Indeed, 
prestige was probably the most important advantage a Roman de- 
rived from such relationships. It was no doubt worthwhile to take 
advantage of the opportunity to enhance one’s reputation in this 
way. This is why Cicero includes clientela in the class of things that 
do not have intrinsic value, but are desirable for the advantage they 
bring . 63 Still, patronage was not the only way for senators to gain 
prestige; nor were the practical advantages that could be gained 
from clients indispensable to patrons. 

The position of a patron therefore stands in strong contrast to 
that of his provincial clients. Whereas having a patron in Rome was 
vital for provincial cities, having city clients in the provinces was, 
although not valueless, optional for senators. To ask what patrons 
got out of these relationships, then, may be posing the wrong ques- 
tion. In the case of Aphrodisias, Oppius was willing to undertake 
the obligation of patron in order to reward that city’s loyalty to him 
and to Rome . 64 Similarly, Menippos recruited important Romans as 
patrons of Colophon after having proved himself useful to them . 65 
In both cases acceptance into a senator’s clientela came at the re- 
quest of those who had rendered valuable service, and the bestowal 
of patronage by the patron appears to have been a reward for that 
service. This may suggest that Romans were willing to undertake 
the burden of patronage not so much for what they expected to get 
out of the relationship, but because they were in some sense obliged 
to do so as a result of individual circumstances. 


The Evolution of City Patronage in the Empire 

Being the patron of a city under the Republic, it seems, was pri- 
marily a matter of exercising influence for the city’s advantage. In 
the imperial period, however, most patrons were not in a position 

6z See Brunt, ‘Clientela’ , 431-8. 63 Cic. Part. or. 87. 

64 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3, see above, pp. 23—5. 

65 Claros, i/i Menippos, col. 3, 11 . 5—13. 
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to do this. As several commentators have noted, during the empire 
patrons are increasingly recruited from among the equestrian order 
and local elites . 66 But patroni are still attested in inscriptions, and in 
increasing numbers. What were this new class of patrons expected 
to do? 

Patronage and euergetism 

One approach has been to suggest that Roman patronage came to 
include the obligation to provide client cities with gifts of money, 
public monuments, and public entertainments. It seems clear that 
such euergetism was not part of patronage of cities within what has 
been the primary temporal and geographical focus of the present 
study — the Greek east during the late Republic and early princi- 
pate. This hardly needs demonstration. Almost all those addressed 
as patrons of cities in this period were Roman senators, most were 
provincial governors, and their clients were mostly the cities in the 
provinces that they were governing. Men in such positions were 
rarely materially generous towards the governed, and in the few 
cases when they were, we have no evidence to suggest that they 
were acting as the patroni of these cities, or that they were consi- 
dered to be patrons because of their generosity . 67 Indeed, it would 
be surprising if they did, at least in the context of their official duties, 
when money and resources tended to flow in the opposite direction. 
In any case, the notion that overt acts of generosity were regularly 
performed by personal patrons is far from clear — when Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus describes early patronage, it is the clients who 
provide financial aid to patrons, not the other way round . 68 

The situation with cities in the Latin west is somewhat less clear, 
and some scholars have argued that in the empire patrons became 
obliged to provide their client communities with gifts of money 
(, largitiones ), banquets (epulae), distributions ( editiones ), and the 
building of public monuments. Harmand, for example, asserts that 

66 B. H. Warmington, ‘The Municipal Patrons of Roman North Africa’, PBSR 
22 (1954), 39— 55 at 45—6; Duthoy, ‘Le profil social des patrons municipaux’. 

67 The endowments to Athens given by Pompey (Plut. Pomp. 42. 11), Caesar 
(Cic. Att. 6. 1. 25; IG ii 2 . 3175), and Ap. Claudius Pulcher (Cic. Att. 6. 1. 26, 6. 
6. 2; ILLRP 401) are exceptional and should probably be interpreted as conscious 
imitations of the practices of hellenistic monarchs. For a discussion of one generous 
imperial official (who seems, however, to be a local) see R. Duncan-Jones, ‘The 
Procurator as Civic Benefactor’, JRS 64 (1974), 79-85. 

68 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 10-11. 
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Roman patronage, under the influence of Hellenistic euergetism, 
began to include such obligations, and offers a list of benefac- 
tions which patrons are known to have performed. 69 Nicols asserts 
that client cities expected material benefactions of their patrons. 79 
He understands the formation of these relationships as either re- 
warding liberality, citing examples where patrons are co-opted ‘for 
services’ ( ob merita), or anticipating it. 71 An example of such an- 
ticipation is a municipal decree of Ferentinum, near Rome, which 
voted to send an embassy to ask a prominent senator to be their pa- 
tron, justifying the measure with the phrase ‘ut tantae virtutis vir 
auxilio sit futurus municipio nostro’ (‘so that a man of such virtue 
will be a help for our city in the future’) ( ILS 6106 = CIL vi. 1492, 11 . 
14-16). Here, however, we may merely be reading euergetism into 
such texts: the ‘services’ ( merita ) which justified co-opting patrons 
and the ‘help’ ( auxilium ) anticipated could describe the kinds of 
support and services which we have seen patrons providing above, 
like those Oppius promised to Aphrodisias and Caesar claimed to 
have performed for his Spanish clients. There is no obvious rea- 
son to assume that they refer to material benefactions or financial 
favours. They could equally refer to public service. 

Dozens of inscriptions can be cited that provide examples of 
civic liberality of patroni within their client communities, and sev- 
eral lists of such acts have been collected. 72 Such inscriptions or 
lists, however, do not demonstrate that liberality was a patronal 
obligation. Indeed they cannot prove that, any more than lists of 
benefactions performed by priests, soldiers, or women can prove 
that liberality was considered an integral part of priestly, military, 
or female responsibilities. Benefactors will appear among all cat- 
egories of ancient notables, simply because civic liberality was an 
important feature of ancient public life and is a regular focus in 
inscriptions. 

The important question is not whether a few patrons are known 


69 Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, 145—6, 358—85. 

70 Nicols, ‘Pliny and the Patronage of Communities’, 367. Cf. Warmington, ‘The 
Municipal Patrons of Roman North Africa’, 47. 

71 e.g. ILS 6109, 6110; see also E. P. Forbis, ‘Women’s Public Image in Italian 
Honorary Inscriptions’, AJPh 111 (1990), 493—512 at 500— 1. 

72 e.g. Harmand, Un aspect social et politique , 145—6, 358—85; Engesser, Der Stadt- 
Patronat, 241—2. For literary references to city patrons in the late empire see J.-U. 
Krause, Spdtantike Patronatsformen im Westen des romischen Reiches (Vestigia, 38; 
Munich, 1987), esp. 14—24. 
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to have acted as benefactors, nor whether being made a patronus 
(or the desire to be made patronus) might induce or increase a Ro- 
man’s generosity. Rather, the fundamental questions are whether 
a donor was thought by his contemporaries to be in some sense 
a patronus because of his giving, and whether someone who is 
attested as a patronus can be assumed to be a donor because of 
this title. A connection between patronage and euergetism in these 
cases is impossible to establish: the epigraphic evidence rarely al- 
lows insight into motivations, while the existing literary evidence 
is ambiguous. 

Within the wider context of euergetism, do patroni seem more 
liberal than non-patrons of similar status and circumstances? Over 
1,500 patrons of cities are attested in Greek and Latin epigraphy. 
Thousands of inscriptions record benefactions to cities. If munif- 
icence had become part of the ideology of patronage, and patrons 
were more likely to be civic benefactors than non-patrons, a sub- 
stantial overlap between these groups of inscriptions might be ex- 
pected. There is indeed an overlap, but it is remarkably small. 

The province of Africa Proconsularis is a good illustration of this 
point. Warmington published a list of its patrons long ago, 73 and 
Wesch-Klein has listed all major municipal benefactions attested 
in North African inscriptions, 74 including 342 individual benefac- 
tors front Africa Proconsularis. The vast majority of benefactions 
in Roman North Africa were performed by individuals who (to 
judge from the inscriptions commemorating their gifts) were not 
considered patroni of the recipient cities: of 396 inscriptions record- 
ing various benefactions, only twenty-one mention patroni at all. 75 
Closer examination of the twenty-one inscriptions in which patron- 
age and civic munificence coincide further undermines the case for 
associating euergetism and patronatus of cities. In only eleven cases 
are the benefactor and patron identical. In the remaining ten cases it 
is not the benefactor who is called patronus, but someone else — most 
commonly the Roman official who dedicated what the benefactor 


73 Warmington, ‘The Municipal Patrons of Roman North Africa’, 40—5. 

74 G. Wesch-Klein, Liberalitas in Rem Publicam: Private Aufwendugen zugunsten 
von Gemeinden im romischen Afrika bis 287 n. Chr. (Antiquitas, 1, 40; Bonn, 1990). 

75 Similar results can be obtained from an analysis based on genre of benefaction 
rather than on geographical criteria. G. G. Fagan, Bathing in Public in the Roman 
World (Ann Arbor, 1999), esp. 233—316, has catalogued 252 cases of civic liberal- 
ity involving baths in Italy and the provinces. In only 26 cases, however, are the 
benefactors identified as patroni. 
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had provided . 76 The following inscription, which comes from the 
frieze of a temple in Lepcis Magna, is typical : 77 

Dis Augustis | Q. Marcius C. f. Barea cos, xvvir s(acris) f(aciundis), fetialis, 
procos. II, patronus dedicavit. | Iddibal Magonis f. Tapapius Lepcitanus 
de sua pecunia fecit. ( IRT 273 (ad 42/3)) 

For the Augustan gods. Q. Marcius Barea, son of Gaius, consul, quinde- 
cemvir for the performance of sacred rites, fetial, proconsul for the second 
time, patron, dedicated (what) Iddibal Tapapius of Lepcis, son of Mago, 
built with his own money. 

The temple was built by a local man, but dedicated by the provin- 
cial governor, who also happened to be patron of the city. Similarly, 
another inscription from Capsa reports that an arch with a quadriga 
was built with permission of the proconsul. Again, the governor has 
the title patronus-, the benefactor does not . 78 Apparently, being a pa- 
tronus of a city was not closely linked to material generosity. If it 
were, one person’s benefaction would not be used as a vehicle to 
publicize the fact that another was patronus. Far from it. It must 
have been an honour to the benefactor that an important person like 
a proconsul would dedicate his benefaction. If the proconsul hap- 
pened to have the title patronus, this detail was naturally included, 
since it brought credit to all involved parties. 

Sometimes, then, patrons appear in inscriptions that also mention 
acts of civic liberality; the juxtaposition of patronage and liberality 
is usually coincidental and the product of a wider phenomenon. 
In the early principate patrons began to be increasingly recruited 
from illustrious locals, sometimes from the senatorial order, but 
more often from those of equestrian and decurional status. Cities 
had always expected such wealthy locals to contribute to community 
life. In this context patronage and euergetism sometimes coincided. 
Patrons came from the political classes; wealth was a prerequisite 
for political activity; benefactors, by definition, had to be wealthy 
and civic-minded. The fact that individual patrons were sometimes 
benefactors (or vice versa), therefore, does not show that patrons 
were chosen for their liberality, whether actual or potential, but 

76 CIL viii. 98 (cf. pp. 1172, 2349); 210 (cf. 1 1299, pp. 925, 2353), 26519; AE 
(i977), 851; IRT 273, 319, 338; AE (1955), 147. 

77 For the date see U. Vogel-Weidemann, Die Statthalter von Africa und Asia 
in den Jahren 14—68 n. Chr.: Eine Untersuchung zur Verhaltnis Princeps und Senat 
(Antiquitas, 1, 31; Bonn, 1982), 135—6 and n. 758. 

78 CIL viii. 98 (cf. pp. 1172, 2349). 
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rather that patrons and benefactors inevitably belonged to the same 
social category — wealthy men involved in public affairs. 


Pliny the Younger and Tifernum Tiberinum 

Patronage and euergetism coincide in literature in at least one pas- 
sage, which has been offered as evidence for such a connection 
between the two . 79 Pliny the Younger was patronus of Tifernum 
Tiberinum and is known to have financed construction of a temple 
there. Our knowledge of these facts come from a letter that he wrote 
to Calpurnius Fabatus, his wife’s grandfather, before paying him 
a visit: 

erit una sed brevis mora: deflectemus in Tuscos, non ut agros remque 
familiarem oculis subiciamus (id enim postponi potest), sed ut fungamur 
necessario officio, oppidum est praediis nostris vicinum (nomen Tiferni 
Tiberini), quod me paene adhuc puerum patronum cooptavit, tanto maiore 
studio quanto minore iudicio. adventus meos celebrat, profectionibus angi- 
tur, honoribus gaudet. in hoc ego, ut referrem gratiam (nam vinci in amore 
turpissimum est), templum pecunia mea exstrui, cuius dedicationem, cum 
sit paratum, differre longius inreligiosum est. erimus ergo ibi dedicationis 
die, quern epulo celebrare constitui. (Plin. Ep. 4. 1. 3-6) 

There will be only one delay, but it will be short: we must make a detour into 
Tuscany, not to inspect my land and property, which could be postponed, 
but to perform a pressing obligation. The town of Tifernum Tiberinum is a 
neighbour to my estates. It co-opted me as patron when I was scarcely past 
boyhood: its enthusiasm was as great as its indiscretion. It always celebrates 
when I arrive, mourns when I depart, and rejoices in my successes. To 
show my gratitude — for it is disgraceful to be outdone in affection — I had 
a temple constructed there with my own money. It has now been completed, 
and it would be irreligious to delay any longer in dedicating it. So we shall 
be present on the day of the dedication and I shall celebrate it with a feast. 

In this passage, being patron and showing liberality appear to- 
gether, from which some might infer a connection between them. 
A closer look at the text shows that there is room for doubt. Ad- 
mittedly, Pliny, a patron, refers to an ojficium — a term that is often 
related to the reciprocal services that patrons and clients performed 
for one another . 89 Here, however, the ojficium is Pliny’s ‘obligation’ 
not to build the temple or provide some other material benefaction, 

79 Nicols, ‘Pliny and the Patronage of Communities’. 

80 Sailer, Personal Patronage , 15—17. 
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but to be present at its dedication. The occasion is described both 
as an obligation and as a pressing one (necessarium) because this jus- 
tifies the delay in his visit to Calpurnius Fabatus. Pliny emphasizes 
that only compulsory duties could divert him. (We could hardly 
expect him to say otherwise.) This text, then, might be a literary 
example of what we found in the inscriptions above: prominent 
individuals who happen to be both a patron and a benefactor, but 
for whom patronage and liberality are, in the final analysis, coinci- 
dental. 

The officinm in this text does not refer to any obligation to be 
generous to his client city, Tifernum Tiberinum. Still, what is im- 
plied by the juxtaposition of patronage and civic munificence in the 
passage? Is there not an impression that Tifernum co-opted Pliny 
as patron in expectation of liberality? In temporal terms, of course, 
to speak of juxtaposition here is misleading. Pliny’s co-optation by 
Tifernum and his benefaction there were separated by a long in- 
terval. The initiation of the relationship has been provided with 
a historical context by Sherwin-White, who made the attractive 
suggestion that Pliny inherited his property at Tifernum from his 
uncle Pliny the Elder, Sl an idea that has subsequently received ar- 
chaeological confirmation. 82 On this view, Pliny’s co-optation as 
patron came not long after his uncle’s death and the inheritance of 
his estate, when he was 17 or 18, which would nicely explain Pliny’s 
remark that he was quite young when he was co-opted as patron. 
Possibly Pliny replaced his uncle not only as a major landowner 
in the region, but as patron of Tifernum too. There is no direct 
evidence that the Elder Pliny was patron of Tifernum, as Nicols 
has cautioned, 83 but it seems a natural assumption given the haste 
of Tifernum to co-opt his young nephew: if they approached him 
because of his large landholdings in the area, similar considerations 
would have presumably motivated them to approach his uncle. If 
this reconstruction of events is substantially correct, Pliny was co- 
opted shortly after his uncle’s death in ad 79. Construction of the 
temple in Tifernum, however, did not begin until 99, 84 and it was 


Sl Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny the Younger, 265. 

8z P. W. De Neeve, ‘A Roman Landowner and his Estates: Pliny the Younger’, 
Athenaeum , 68 (1990), 363—402, esp. 401. 

83 Nicols, ‘Pliny and the Patronage of Communities’, 3 69. 

84 Plin. Ep. 3. 4. 2 and Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny the Younger, 213—14; 
cf. Ep. 10. 8. 1, which shows that Pliny first began plans under Nerva. 
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dedicated at Pliny’s convenience in 104. 85 Although patronage and 
liberality appear side by side in the text of the letter, co-optation 
and benefaction were in fact separated by two decades. Given this 
interval, care must be taken not to oversimplify the motives of 
either Pliny or Tifernum. Did Tifernum co-opt Pliny as patron 
to compel his generosity? Was Pliny any more generous towards 
Tifernum because he had been co-opted patron and was this what 
was expected of patrons? We do not know. 

Tifernum’s motives are lost, and discussions about its aims can 
only be conjectural. With Pliny, however, some motives are percep- 
tible. These are varied and not entirely related to Tifernum. First, 
we know that Pliny had mentioned the proposed project in a letter 
to Trajan and asked permission to erect a statue of the emperor 
in the temple (he had made a similar request of Nerva). 88 Pliny’s 
benefaction (whatever its primary motive) became an opportunity 
to display his civic-mindedness to two emperors. Second, since 
Pliny is financing a temple, religious motives must be considered: 
as a major landowner in the area, Pliny had a stake in preserving the 
pax deorum. If the gods were properly worshipped in Tifernum, the 
region would prosper and he with it. Be that as it may, Pliny does 
express a motive for paying for the construction of the temple: that 
he would be embarrassed if the people of Tifernum showed more 
devotion to him than he to them — 'nam vinci in amore turpissi- 
mum est’ (‘for it is disgraceful to be outdone in affection’). This 
statement comes after a list of the signs of their ardour for him: joy 
at his arrival, grief at his departure, celebration of his successes. 
His generosity must outdo their enthusiasm. That they chose him 
to be patron is another sign of their devotion to him. Indeed, in 
this case it was the initial proof of their affection. The link between 
the title of patronus and Pliny’s generosity towards Tifernum is 
indirect. Pliny would probably have been no less liberal if he had 
not been co-opted as their patron. He was, after all, very generous 
towards Comum, though it seems that he was never patron there. 87 
Both his co-optation and his liberality are part of a more complex 

85 Sherwin -White, The Letters of Pliny the Younger, 264. 

86 Plin. Ep. 10. 8. 1. 

87 Pliny’s benefactions in Comum are well known (cf. Plin. Ep. 1. 8; 3. 6; 4. 13; 5. 
7; 7. 18; CIL v. 5262 =ILS 2927; CIL v. 5263, 5667; AE (1972), 212), but it seems 
he was not patron there. Cf. Nicols, ‘Pliny and the Patronage of Communities’, 379 
and nn. 47—8. 
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relationship, one which Pliny characterizes with the metaphor of 
competition. 

Civic liberality and patrocinium of cities are not closely connected, 
either in Pliny’s case or elsewhere. The relation between liberal- 
ity and patronage was probably never direct. Cases where patrons 
act as benefactors exist, but these are best regarded as separate 
phenomena that involve the same individual. That this could and 
did happen is only natural, especially after patrons began to be 
recruited from the groups in which benefactors were especially 
prominent. 

The increasingly honorific nature of patronage 

The question arises, then: why did cities continue co-opting pa- 
trons? Most patrons in this period could not practise the political 
mediation that Republican senators were expected to provide for 
their client cities. The idea, however, that patronage changed so 
that mediation was replaced in the patronal ethos by the provi- 
sion of material and financial benefactions is not supported by the 
evidence and should not be accepted by default. The change was 
more fundamental: during the imperial period being patron of a 
city became increasingly honorific and lost much of its patronal 
character. 

The nature of patronage in the Republic is well illustrated by 
an inscription from Claros, where one of its citizens is praised 
for having ‘reaped the rewards’ of his friendship with prominent 
Romans for his city by persuading them to become patrons of 
Colophon. 88 Clearly cities were keen to acquire the patronage of 
prominent Romans, which — to judge from the exchange between 
Oppius and Aphrodisias — was a privilege bestowed on cities by 
their patrons. Under the empire this changed. The word patronus 
became an honorific title that cities bestowed on individuals. In- 
deed, one municipal decree, which co-opted as patroness a promi- 
nent woman named Nummia Varia, refers to her co-optation as the 
highest honour their city could bestow. 89 The attitude underlying 
this document is clearly and strikingly different from what is found 
in the Republican documents. By Numia Varia’s time, patronage 
was an honour that a city bestowed on an individual; under the 

88 Claros, i/i Polemaios, col. 2, 11 . 24—31. 

89 CIL ix. 3429 =ILS 6110 (ad 242): ‘honore qui est aput nos potissimus’ (‘the 
highest honour among us’). 
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Republic, patronage was a relationship that senators bestowed on 
worthy cities. 

This change, though fundamental, is subtle, but is well illustrated 
by an episode mentioned by Epictetus. 90 An orator approached 
Epictetus for advice. He was on his way to Rome to conduct a law- 
suit arising out of a dispute over whether he was patronus of his 
city, the Roman colony of Cnossus in Crete. It would be interest- 
ing to know more precisely how the dispute arose. Perhaps there 
were irregularities in the vote on his co-optation, which we know 
was closely regulated in colonial charters. 91 Epictetus is more in- 
terested in discussing moral issues and so passes over such details. 
It is not especially surprising that being patron was the subject 
of litigation: as we saw, to be given the title of patronus could be 
described as the greatest honour a city could bestow and was some- 
thing that prominent people desired. But the whole affair would be 
unthinkable in the Republic: it would be a city’s loss if something 
went wrong in their attempt to co-opt, not the prospective patron’s. 

This change in the nature of patronage coincided with a change 
in the status of the typical patron. As has been noted, during the 
empire patrons are increasingly recruited from non-senators. An- 
other trend is related to this. During the Republic cities co-opted 
outsiders as their patrons. The patrons were Roman senators, and 
their clients were cities in Italy and the provinces. Their patronage 
involved representing their clients’ interests, especially at Rome. 
Under the empire, however, cities increasingly recruited patrons 
from their own citizens. The change is clearest in Italy. Duthoy 
has published a list of 492 patrons of Italian cities datable to the 
period ad 14—284. Of these, 258 are patrons of what were clearly 
or probably their home cities, more than double the number (1 1 1) 
that can be supposed to have originated elsewhere; in 123 cases it 
is impossible to tell. 92 This recruitment of patrons front a city’s 
own citizens must have been accompanied by changes in what was 


90 Arr. Epict. diss. 3. 9. 

91 Lex Ursonensis {Roman Statutes , no. 25), chs. 97 and 130; Gonzalez, ‘The Lex 
Irnitana’ ( =AE (1986), 333), ch. 61. 

92 Patrons’ origins are not normally attested clearly. A rough estimate can be 
derived, however, by comparing the tribes and local magistracies held by patrons. 
Those who belong to the same tribe as their client city or who held some local 
office there presumably had a local origin. In particular cases this approach cannot 
infallibly establish an individual’s origins, but it should none the less provide a 
general sense of the trends involved. 
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expected of civic patrons, since it would normally be impossible for 
most of these patrons to provide for their client cities the kind of 
mediation that we have seen was the defining feature of patronage 
of cities in the late Republic. 

There is, of course, something contradictory about a man being 
patron of his patria, since this implies that in some sense he was 
his own patron and patron of his peers there. 93 This increasing 
tendency to recruit patrons from within the community suggests 
that being adopted as patronus civitatis was becoming increasingly 
honorific, like being given a knighthood or being granted the free- 
dom of a city in our own time. The title of patron was one of 
several honours that a city could bestow, and reasons for granting 
the honour could be complex. In the case of a provincial governor, 
sympathetic administration (actual or desired) may have been be- 
hind the honour. Local differences existed: it seems, for example, 
that every governor of Numidia in the second century became the 
patron of five of the major cities of that province. 94 Perhaps a civic 
tradition developed in these cities whereby they bestowed this title 
automatically on their provincial governors. Elsewhere, as we have 
seen, patrons seem to have increasingly local connections. In the 
case of a major landowner in the region, like Pliny, when a city made 
hint patron, as with other honours, it was presumably an attempt 
to win or reinforce his goodwill. Where a local man had risen to a 
senatorial or equestrian career, the title patronus could be a way for 
a city to consolidate its connection with a famous son. For a civic 
leader, the honour could recognize (or anticipate) a life of public 
service within the city, or acknowledge outstanding performance in 
any part of that life. Indeed, an inscription from Brigantium in the 
Cottian Alps records that one of its citizens was made patron for 
having performed certain municipal functions with special distinc- 
tion. 95 In cases like this, where public service was being recognized, 
a patron’s career would presumably have included liberality at the 
appropriate moments, whether ob honorem or voluntary. This does 
not mean, however, that patronage had come to include euergetism, 
but that it — like the honours it was coming to approximate — was 

93 This may explain why Cicero is so offended by L. Antonius’ co-optation as 
patron by the 35 tribes of Rome (Cic. Phil. 6. 12). 

94 Wilkins, ‘Legates of Numidia as Municipal Patrons’. 

95 CIL xii. 59: ‘eundemque Maternum ob | honores Ilvirat(us) et flamoni | bene 
gestos patron(um) cooptar(unt) Brig(antes)’ (‘The Brigantes co-opted as patron the 
same Maternus for having performed well the offices of duumvir and flamen’). 
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sometimes used as a reward for generosity. An important and fun- 
damental change had taken place. Being a patron of a city came 
less and less to imply participation in a specific kind of relationship 
with that city. In short, patrons of cities had become less patronal. 
Therefore, for the imperial period, to ask what patrons did is not 
a good question. One might just as well ask what knights do in 
modern Britain. Patronus had become an honorific title, granted 
to different kinds of people in widely different circumstances for 
widely different reasons. Even women and youths could now be- 
come patrons. 96 A study of patrons of cities of the high empire 
would investigate not a specific relationship, but the various rea- 
sons that an honorific title might be awarded. 

96 For women see M. Kajava, ‘A New City Patroness?’, Tyche, 5 (1990), 27—36, to 
which can now be added AE (1995), 1653; for youths: CIL ix. 2646 (16 years old); 
xi. 1437 (19 years old). 



V 

The Appearance of 
Patrons in the Greek East 


In narrating the events of 172 bc, Livy reports that an ambas- 
sador from Rhodes, concerned about the influence of Eumenes in 
Rome, requested an opportunity to speak in the senate ‘per patronos 
hospitesque’ (‘through patrons and guest-friends’) (42. 14. 7). His 
request failed, despite their help. The description of these men as 
patrons is naturally of interest here, since the report — if these are 
in fact patrons of Rhodes rather than of the Rhodian ambassador — 
would imply that Rhodes already had Roman patrons in 172 bc. 
This kind of detail, however, must be treated with some caution . 1 
Stories of unsuccessful intentions are often unreliable, and we have 
seen elsewhere that Livy was willing to insert patrons and patron- 
age into his narrative without justification . 2 In view of the fact that 
several hellenistic states sent embassies to Rome at this time, Poly- 
bius presumably treated the same affair, and it is very unlikely that 
he called Rhodes’ Roman supporters ‘patrons’, since the Greek 
word 7rctT poov does not appear in literature until the end of the first 
century . 3 Moreover, no irdrpwv is attested for Rhodes at any period, 
in either inscriptions or literature. It is more likely that Livy is 
merely ascribing to these unnamed senators titles that he felt were 
appropriate for the services that they were performing — gaining 
access to the senate was one of the services patrons provided for 
their provincial clients . 4 

Roman senators were clearly forming relationships with cities 


1 Cf. Gruen, Hellenistic World , 166 n. 55; Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Ge- 

meindepatronat’, 306 n. 10. 2 See above, pp. 53, 55 and n. 55. 

3 The earliest example is Diod. Sic. 29. 27 (but see above, p. 54 n. 47), and then 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 9—10. 

4 See above, pp. 86—8. Perhaps they would be described as Rhodes’ ‘guests and 
benefactors’ (7 Tpo^evoi /ecu' evepyerai), as (e.g.) L. Licinius Murena and A. Terentius 
Varro were in 82 bc ( Syll . 3 745). 
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before the Greeks began to use the word irdrpwv , 5 and presumably 
relationships with individual Greeks had been formed from the 
times of their earliest contact. How are these relationships to be 
characterized? Badian was willing to treat them all as patronage . 6 
This raises an important question. Should we describe a relation- 
ship as patronage if its participants would not themselves describe 
it as such? It might be tempting to see it as de facto patronage 
regardless of how it was characterized at the time. It is, however, 
surely important that we pay attention to the ways in which the 
ancients themselves speak of patronage, and that we remain sen- 
sitive to the nuances of their usage. If patrons were expected to 
act in a certain way towards their clientes precisely because they 
were patroni (and vice versa), then whether or not a specific indi- 
vidual considered himself a patronus becomes a question of central 
importance. 

In any case, the Greeks had a rich vocabulary for city benefac- 
tors. A common term was euepyer^c (‘benefactor’). Did the word 
describe what the Romans would call a patron? Bowersock has 
asserted this . 7 His evidence, however, is limited to a single bilin- 
gual inscription in which he believes patronus perpetuus translates 
€V€py€Tric, a point which is far from clear . 8 In other inscriptions, 
however, the two terms are combined into the phrase irdrpwv /ecu' 
evepyeTrjc (‘patron and benefactor’), which probably implies that 
they had slightly different, though complementary, meanings. In 
any case, the words are used in rather different ways, evepyer-rjc is 
an honorific title that praises someone for benefactions bestowed 


5 Many examples are collected by Gruen {Hellenistic World , 162—72). 

6 Badian, FC 155. 

7 G. W. Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World (Oxford, 1965), 13: ‘a evepycrrjc 
was . . . what the Romans called a patronus ’ . 

8 The inscription is IG xiv. 277 ( =CIL x. 7240), which is a base with a Greek 
inscription at the top of one side, which reads 01 ScKoplcovec \ M. OvaXepiov Aioyvr/Tov \ 
Mrjya vlov Xoprcova \ evepyerav (‘the decuriones (honoured) M. Valerius Chorto, son of 
Diognetes Megas, benefactor’); on another side of the same base is an inscription in 
Latin: ‘ordo et populus civit. Lilybit. | patrono perpetuo’ (‘the council and people of 
the city of Lilybaeum, for their lifelong patron’). Since no name has been preserved 
in the Latin inscription, it is not clear whether it honours the same man, or whether 
the base has been reused for someone else. Even if the two inscriptions honour the 
same man, patrono perpetuo is no more a translation of evepyerav than ordo et populus 
is of 01 SeKoplojvec. In other bilingual texts patronus is consistently rendered Trarpcov: 
e.g. C135 and C61. C. Flavonius Anicianus Sanctus was patronus coloniae of Pisidian 
Antioch in a Latin inscription (B. M. Levick, ‘Two Pisidian Colonial Families’, JRS 
48 (1958), 74—8 at 74) and rra rpcov rrjc KoXojvelac in a Greek one (/. Eph. iv. 1238). 
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or anticipated. 9 Latin did not have a direct semantic equivalent for 
this (benefactor is post-classical; beneficus is an adjective). In Latin 
inscriptions generosity is acknowledged through the use of such for- 
mulae as ob beneficia (‘because of benefactions’), ob munificentiam 
(‘because of generosity’), or ob merita (‘because of services’). 19 The 
word patronus or irdrpwv signifies the superior party in a long-term 
relationship with a client. For this reason, the terms ‘benefactor’ 
and ‘patron’ function at different levels. Although the title eilepyerpc 
would presumably not be awarded arbitrarily, the word itself does 
not refer to the relationship in which generosity is exercised, but 
merely acknowledges and praises that generosity. 

Similar to evepyeTr/c, but more grandiose, is coj-rpp (‘saviour’). We 
have it on Cicero’s authority that this word had no Latin equivalent; 
he translates the term as ‘one who has given safety’. 11 The action 
of giving safety has a certain similarity to the patron’s obligation to 
protect his client, and so the point has been made that cwrrjp and 
TTarpcuv are more closely connected than et tepyeV’pc and TraTpwv .' 2 
Again, however, ctor/jp does not in these circumstances refer to a 
relationship. Like ettepye'rpc, it is an honorific title bestowed on a 
benefactor: admittedly, an extravagant one, no doubt reserved for 
more dramatic and significant benefactions. 

The title npo^evoc (‘guest-friend’) is sometimes found in conjunc- 
tion with evepyeTrjc (‘benefactor’). Like ‘benefactor’, ‘guest-friend’ 
was an honorific title bestowed by a city. With it came certain 
privileges — right of asylum, partial or total exemption from taxes, 
the right to own property 13 — and the expectation that the npo^evoc 
would act in the interest of the city that had granted him prox- 
eny. 14 Thus Trpo^evla was an ongoing relationship, just like Roman 

9 See P. Gauthier, Les Cites grecques et leurs bienfaiteurs (iv e —i er siecle avant jf.-C.): 
Contribution a Vhistoire des institutions (Athens and Paris, 1985), passim , esp. 16—24. 

10 See, respectively, ILS 6633, CIL x. 416, ILS 6744. 

11 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 154: ‘itaque eum non solum patronum istius insulae sed etiam 
sotera inscriptum vidi Syracusis. hoc quantum est? ita magnum ut Latine uno 
verbo exprimi non possit. is est nimirum soter qui salutem dedit’ (‘And so I have 
seen inscriptions in Syracuse that call Verres not only patron of the island, but also 
its soter. What does this mean? It means so much that it cannot be expressed by 
any one Latin term; soter in fact signifies “the giver of safety’”). See A. D. Nock, 
‘ Soter and Euergetes’ , in id., Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, ed. Z. Stewart 
(Oxford, 1972), 720-35. 

12 W. Ameling, ‘Lucius Licinius in Chios’, ZPE 77 (1989), 98—100 at 100 n. 18. 

13 Gauthier, Les Cites grecques et leurs bienfaiteurs , 145—7. 

14 C. Marek, Die Proxenie (Europaische Hochschulschriften, 3/213; Frankfurt am 
Main, Bern, and New York, 1984), passim , and esp. 386—91; Gauthier, Les Cites 
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patronage. The patron— client relationship, however, was patently 
and ideologically one of inequality, while proxeny was at least in 
theory a relationship between equals. 15 Of course, the parties in 
proxeny relationships were not always equal; the relationship, how- 
ever, made an effort to mask this fact, or at least ignore its impli- 
cations. Patronage made an ideological assumption of inequality 
and declared it openly. In any case, Rome had a closer equivalent 
to this institution in hospitium publicum. Latin authors writing of 
Greek affairs use the terms hospitium and hospites when discussing 
proxeny, 17 and when Cicero mentions the fact that Syracuse had 
granted hospitium to his cousin L. Tullius,' 8 the reference is surely 
to what would be called Trpo^evla, in contrast to patronage, in which 
these cities also participated.' 9 Were hospites just patroni by another 
name? The Romans did not think so, and neither should we. Some 
Romans thought that a man should put his obligation to his clients 
above his obligation to a hospes, while others argued the reverse. 20 
For such an argument to take place, the two social institutions must 
have been regarded as different things. Moreover, the lex Urson- 
etisis regulated the co-optation of senatorial patroni and hospites in 
separate chapters, the fines for non-observance differing by a factor 
of ten. 2 ' Again, the institutions are treated as different. 

How does Roman patronage relate to the well-developed Greek 
honorific vocabulary? The fact that the term irarpatv was borrowed 
at all implies that the Greeks who used it recognized the foreign 
nature of the relationship. At one level, the term irarpwv is unlike 
honorific titles like <n lepyer^c, which do not acknowledge relation- 
ships, but qualities or actions, while it is like (but not identical 
with) TTpo^evoc. At another level, patronage is different from all 
these Greek terms. It was the cities that decided whom they would 
call €i )epyeT7jc and ccorrip and to whom they would grant irpo^evla. 
Patronage, by contrast, was something that a city asked potential 


grecques et leurs bienfaiteurs , 141— 5; F. Gschnitzer, ‘Proxenos’, in RE suppl. xiii 
(1973), 629-730. 

15 G. Herman, Ritualised Friendship and the Greek City (Cambridge, 1987), 38—9. 

16 Rouland, Pouvoir politique et dependance personnelle, 578—80. 

17 e.g. Nep. Timoth. 4. 2—3. 

18 Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 145. For a list of epigraphically attested Roman irpo^evoi see 
Marek, Die Proxenie y 382—5. 

19 For patrons of Sicily see J. Nicols, ‘The Caecilii Metelli: Patroni SiciliaeV , 

Historia , 30 (1981), 238-40. 20 Gell. NA 5. 13. 

21 Lex Ursonensis {Roman Statutes , no. 25), chs. 130 (patronage), 13 1 {hospitium). 
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patrons to grant to it. 22 The important point here is that this action 
of requesting patronage from a Roman, which he might or might 
not then grant, could only enhance and emphasize the separate, 
Roman nature of the institution. 

The fact that patronage was requested is worth emphasizing. In 
the case where the initiation of a relationship is clearest, Oppius 
became patron of Aphrodisias at the request of its ambassadors. 23 
There was no room for misunderstanding or ambiguity between 
the parties involved. They asked for patronage; he granted it. The 
process is visible here in a way that is normally not the case. But the 
fact that there was a process for initiating the relationship is clear 
in other evidence. All tabulae patronatus assume this to be the case, 
as do the clauses regulating patronage of cities in the lex U rsonensis 
and the Flavian municipal law. This has important implications. If 
patronage was established through a city’s request that a Roman 
be its patronus, then learning the language of patronage (including 
the Latin word patronus or its Greek derivative, irarpuiv ) was a 
prerequisite for forming such a relationship — a city could hardly 
request someone’s patronage without it. The appearance of the 
word iraTpwv and its cognates therefore signals not only the transfer 
of a single Latin word into Greek, but the transplant of a Roman 
institution into the Greek world. 

It is thus important to determine, as far as is possible, where 
and when these words begin to appear. Previous studies of city 
patrons have found warpcurec from the beginning or middle of the 
second century bc . 24 No clearly attested case exists, however, until 
the last decades of the century, and the inscriptions sometimes cited 
as examples of such an early use have been either wrongly dated 
or misunderstood. In several cases the evidence does not merit 
discussion here, and these are reserved for the catalogue. 25 In what 
follows we shall examine the more important examples in roughly 
chronological order. 


22 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3. 

23 Ibid., discussed above, pp. 23—5. 

24 Gelzer, Roman Nobility, 86—101; Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, 73—8; 
H. J. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions : A Lexicon and Analysis (American 
Studies in Papyrology, 13; Toronto, 1974), 75 ; Gruen, Hellenistic World, 162—72; 
Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, 474—9; Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepa- 
tronat’, esp. 307. 

25 See Q. Baebius (Cio), Claudius Marcellus (C13), a patron of the kolvov of 
Phocis (C20), and unidentified patrons of Paros (C46). 
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Patrons of Teos (Syll . 3 656) 

One of the better-known inscriptions to be considered in this chap- 
ter is a decree of the city of Abdera. 26 It honours two men of Teos 
who had performed an embassy to Rome on Abdera’ s behalf. The 
embassy became necessary when the Thracian king Cotys sent his 
son as part of an embassy to Rome to ask the senate for possession 
of Abdera’ s ancestral lands. Abdera turned for help to its mother 
city, Teos, which chose two of its citizens to go to Rome to oppose 
Cotys’ demands. In Rome the Tean ambassadors lobbied vigor- 
ously on Abdera’s behalf and enlisted the support of their city’s 
patrons. They were even able to win the support of some senators 
who had initially sided with Cotys. As a result of these efforts, vari- 
ous honours were voted for these men, including the erection of the 
inscription that records these events. 

This text offers an instructive glimpse into the workings of inter- 
national relations, and its reference to the patrons of Teos is of ob- 
vious interest here. The historical context, however, is unclear. The 
first editors of the inscription dated it to the immediate aftermath of 
the third Macedonian war, 27 a date that many subsequent commen- 
tators have accepted. 28 Chiranky has raised convincing arguments 
against this date, 29 but reactions to them have been mixed, 39 and 
recently a new piece of evidence has been added to the debate. 3 ' 

The traditional date assumes that the Cotys of Syll . 3 656 is iden- 

z6 Syll. 3 656 = 0101. 

27 E. Pottier and A. Hauvette-Besnault, ‘Decret des Abderitaines trouve a Teos’, 
BCH 4(1880), 47-59. 

28 A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937), 7, 
377 n. 8; Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 961 n. 76; J.-L. Ferrary, ‘Rome, les 
Balkans, la Grece et 1 ’ Orient au n e siecle avant J.-C.’, in C. Nicolet (ed.), Rome et la 
conquete du monde mediterraneen, 264—27 avant J.-C., ii. Genese d’une empire (Paris, 
1978), 729—88 at 761; Mason, Greek Terms, 75. For the extensive bibliography on 
this inscription see Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, 470—1 n. 55. 

29 Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’. 

30 Chiranky’s argument was adumbrated by B. Lenk, ‘Thrake (Geschichte)’, in 
RE viA/i (1936), 414—52 at 438, and M. RostovtzefF, Social and Economic History 
of the Hellenistic World (Oxford, 1941), 766. It has been accepted by Kallet-Marx, 
Hegemony to Empire, 163 with n. 11, and A. M. Eckstein, ‘Rome, the War with 
Perseus, and Third Party Mediation’, Historia, 37 (1988), 414— 44 at 425; but rejected 
by Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepatronat’, 307 n. 15; ignored by R. D. 
Sullivan ( Near Eastern Royalty and Rome (Toronto, Buffalo, and London, 1990), 29 
and 341 n. 9); J. and L. Robert ( Claros , i/i, pp. 35—6) report Chiranky’s argument 
but neither reject nor accept it. 

31 C. Marek, ‘Teos und Abdera nach dem dritten makedonischen Krieg: Eine 
neue Ehreninschrift fur den Demos von Teos’, Tyche, 12 (1997), 169—77. 
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tical with an ally of Perseus whose son, Bithys, was captured at the 
battle of Pydna, transported back to Rome, and kept in custody. 32 
Cotys sent envoys to Rome to ransom his son, but the senate de- 
cided instead to release Bithys gratis, to give him gifts, and to escort 
him home. 33 The events reported by Polybius and Livy are similar 
to those reported in this decree: both mention a son (unnamed in 
the inscription) of a king Cotys and a diplomatic mission to Rome. 
These similarities, however, fall short of establishing the inscrip- 
tion’s historical context: the name Cotys was common among the 
dynasties of several Thracian tribes, 34 embassies to Rome are com- 
mon at any period, 35 and the specific embassy described by Livy 
and Polybius cannot be the one mentioned in Syll . 3 656. 

Chiranky has already demonstrated the difficulties presented by 
the early date for Syll - 3 656 from the diplomatic angle: Cotys had 
been Rome’s enemy and Abdera its ally in the recent war, and 
he was not in a strong position to be asking for its territory after 
the war. 36 Admittedly, Cotys was treated more favourably than he 
had any right to expect. It is important, however, not to overstate 
what he received from Rome. The release of his son Bithys without 
ransom was little more than a diplomatic gesture, and it is hard to 
imagine what else Rome could have done — there was no advantage 
in keeping Bithys in Rome, and the money offered as ransom would 
have been negligible compared with the resources available to the 
Roman state in the aftermath of its victory over Macedon. 

Chiranky has also demonstrated that there is a geographical prob- 
lem. 37 Cotys ruled the Odrysae, 38 whose territory was not close to 
Abdera; this makes a claim on their territory unlikely. Marek has 
objected that the boundaries of the Odrysae are not clearly known, 
but his suggestion that Cotys could have had all Thrace under his 

32 Livy 45. 42. 5. 

33 Polyb. 30. 17. 1, Livy 45. 42. 6, 10—12; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , 503—5, 
no. 548. 

34 U. Kahrstedt, ‘Kotys’ (2), nos. 1-9, in RE xi/2 (1922), 1551-4; R. D. Sullivan, 
‘Thrace in the Eastern Dynastic Network’, ANRW 2. 7. 1 (1979), 186-211; id., 
Near Eastern Royalty , 25—30, 145—51. 

35 See esp. Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie. 

36 Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, 461—70; Badian, FC 97 n. 3. The incongruity of 
the episode led Condurachi (‘Kotys, Rome et Abdere’, Latomus, 29 (1970), 581—94) 
to conclude that Cotys had resorted to widespread bribery, as Jugurtha was to do 
years later. 

37 Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, 473. See also B. Lenk, ‘Odrysai’, in RE xvii 

( I 937)> 1900-3. 38 Livy 42. 42. 2; Polyb. 30. 17. 1. 
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control 39 is not consistent with what is known of their possessions in 
this period. Their territory was primarily in the Hebrus valley: this 
was true in the fourth century, 49 continued to be so in the 1 80s, 41 and 
was still the case in Strabo’s day. The suggestion that Cotys ruled 
all Thrace is untenable: Livy speaks of Thracians who are clearly 
independent of Cotys, 42 some of whom were allies of Rome. 43 One 
of these allies, Abrupolis, king of the Sapaei, had provoked Perseus 
by attacking the Macedonian mines at Mt. Pangaeus after Philip’s 
death. 44 This implies that the territory of the Sapaei lay between 
the Odrysae and Abdera, as it did in Strabo’s time. 45 What we know 
about Odrysaean possessions is inconsistent with a claim on Ab- 
derite territory, and, given the geographical background, the Cotys 
who sought Abdera’ s land should be a Sapaean, as Chiranky has 
argued. 

Two further objections to the early date for Syll . 3 656 arise front 
the settlement of Aemilius Paullus. First, we know from Livy that 
Macedonian possessions east of the Nessus river were made part 
of the Macedonian republic centred at Amphipolis, while Abdera, 
Maroneia, and Aenus were declared free. 46 The obvious implication 
is that Abdera’s principal neighbour in the region was the Mace- 
donian republic itself, and if there was any dispute over Abdera’s 
boundaries, it would have to have been involved. Second, the spe- 
cific timing of Cotys’ request cannot be accommodated to the chro- 
nology of Paullus’ settlement of Macedonia, which any challenge 
to Abdera’s possession of its territory must have preceded. Paullus’ 

39 Marek, ‘Teos und Abdera’, 175. 

40 Strabo 7, fr. 48 Meineke, with B. Lenk, ‘Thrake (Geschichte)’, in RE viA (1937), 
414-52 at 421. 

41 Polyb. 23. 8. 4—7 reports that in order to attack them Philip had to march 
through central Thrace and that they struggled with Philip over Philippopolis. 

42 Livy 42. 51. 7. 43 Ibid. 42. 19. 6, 47. 4. 

44 Polyb. 22. 18. 2; Livy 42. 41. 11; Paus. 7. 10. 6. 

45 Strabo 12. 3. 20, p. 550 C.; cf. Plin. if AT 4. 11. 40. 

46 Livy 45. 29. 5—6: ‘in quattuor regiones dividi Macedoniam: unam fore et pri- 
mam partem quod agri inter Strymonem et Nessum sit amnem; accessurum huic 
parti trans Nessum ad orientem versum, qua Perseus tenuisset, vicos, castella, op- 
pida, praeter Aenum et Maroneam et Abdera’ (‘Macedonia was divided into four 
parts. The first part was to include the territory between the Strymon and Nessus 
rivers. To this region was to be added the villages, forts, and towns in Perseus’ 
possession across the Nessus to the east by Aenus, Maronea, and Abdera’). On the 
meaning of praeter in this passage see N. G. L. Hammond and F. W. Walbank, A 
History of Macedonia, iii (Oxford, 1988), 611—12. On the settlement see also Polyb. 
30. 3. 6—7; Diod. Sic. 31. 8. 8; Plin. if AT 4. 11. 42; Hammond and Walbank, History 
of Macedonia, iii. 563—9. 
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arrangements were finalized and announced to the Greeks during 
the course of 167. 47 The Cotys of Syll . 3 656, however, was not in a 
position to make any request until after the return of his son, since 
the embassy was actually led by the unnamed son. 48 According to 
Livy, the embassy to ransom Bithys did not arrive in Rome until 
after Octavius’ triumph of 1 December 167. 49 Another, subsequent, 
embassy is theoretically possible, but it obviously could not have 
made any request for territories until long after Paullus’ settlement 
had been finalized. 

Chiranky has already pointed out that if the early date for this 
inscription is accepted, this would be the earliest occurrence of 
the loanword irdrpwv , 50 which is a problem for the early dating. As 
we shall see, patrons are even rarer in the second century than he 
thought, which makes the early date even more problematic. In any 
case, another Latin word appears in the inscription: atrium , the 
term for the main public room of a Roman house, is transliterated 
as d-Tpiov. The relevant lines are as follows: 

r[ivdc re 7 rpo]voovpevovc tov dvri-SI xov || (25) r/pwv Kai tt pocTarovvTa[c Sid T - i\c 
t]wv -n-payp-d-TCOv Trapa6ece{f\coc re xal rrjc ko .6 ’ r/pepa[v yevopev] pc ifoSelac 
6771 TCOV aTpl]wV ifl.AoTTOlOVVTO . (Syll . 3 656 ( = ClOl), 11 . 24—7) 

When some preferred our adversary and championed his cause, by their 
explanation of the affair and by daily calls at their atria, they won over 
their friendship. 

The reference is to the salutatio, the Roman ritual greeting in which 
prominent men received callers paying their respects. Such visits 
are a well-known feature of Roman social life. 51 A reference to 
patrons and Roman atria, however, presupposes that the nature 

47 Attalus asked for possession of Aenus and Maroneia (Polyb. 30.3.3; Livy 45.20. 
2), but the request was made before Paullus’ Macedonian settlement: Hammond and 
Walbank, History of Macedonia, iii. 563—9. P. Meloni, Perseo e la fine della monarchia 
macedone (Rome, 1953), 408, dates the settlement a year earlier. 

48 By contrast, the request for Abdera’s territory was made hia re tov viov a vtov 
kcli tcov a/i €K€lv[ojl €^\aTrocTaX€VT(j)v in t* [ avjrov TTpecfievTcov (‘through his son and the 
envoys he sent to accompany him’) (Syll . 3 656 (=Cioi), 11 . 7—9); Canali De Rossi, 
Ambascerie, no. 630. 

49 Livy 45. 42. 2—6; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 548; I. Ital. xiii/i, pp. 81, 
339 - 

50 Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, 474—6; contra , Marek, ‘Teos und Abdera’, 175. 

51 Some of the details are collected by L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners 
under the Early Empire, trans. L. A. Magnus and J. H. Freese, appendix vol. by A. B. 
Gough (4 vols.; London, 1907—13), i. 207—11 and iv. 402—4; H. Flower, Ancestor 
Masks and Aristocratic Power in Roman Culture (Oxford, 1996), 217—20. 
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and vocabulary of lobbying in Rome was understood in Abdera 
and Teos, which again inclines towards a later date. 

New evidence has recently been added to this discussion. 52 An- 
other decree of Abdera, honouring the Teans, was inscribed and 
erected in Teos. The inscription is badly worn, and Marek has 
made a considerable achievement in deciphering the text. He has 
assigned it to the third Macedonian war, noting a similarity to events 
of 170 bc . In that year Hortensius (pr. 170) attacked Abdera for be- 
ing slow to provide his army with money and supplies. According 
to Livy, he executed its leading citizens and enslaved others. 53 The 
new inscription reports: 

[ t]|[<xi]v ivoixovvTCOv ol jxev etc r ov TToXejiov avaXd)c[avrec ] | ol Se 

aiy/xaAojTOt yevojievoi dj TTr/ySr/cai’ rr/u re tt arplSa xai rr/v] \ iAevdeplav a-rro- 
|8e|8ArjKOTec r o[ (Marek, ‘Teos and Abdera', 170-1 (lines 14-17)) 

of the inhabitants, some expending . . . for the war . . . others becoming 
captives [were led away] and having lost [their homeland and] freedom . . . 

Marek, offering a passage of Thucydides for comparison, 54 suggests 
that it was ‘lives’ that the Abderites were expending, and asserts 
that the contrast between the war dead and the enslaved would then 
be parallel to the executions and enslavements reported by Livy. 
Since this inscription honours the people of Teos, Marek asserts 
that they must have been involved in Abdera’ s affairs during the 
third Macedonian war, which by implication would strengthen the 
early dating of Syll . 3 656. 

Marek’ s argument has several weaknesses. Even if it could be 
established that this inscription belonged to the third Macedonian 
war, nothing in its text connects it to Syll . 3 656: no mention is made 
of Thracians, Romans, or ancestral lands. Also, because of a lacuna, 
the text falls short of providing a clear parallel to Livy’s narrative. 
Marek would have the inscription refer to Abderites who ‘expended 

[their lives (e.g.)] for the war’ (etc tov tt oXeyov ava\d>c[avTec ]) 55 

and would connect this to the executions attested in Livy. It is 
more likely, however, that the reference is to a loss of property, 

5Z Marek, ‘Teos und Abdera’. 

53 Livy 43. 4. 10: ‘oppidum expugnatum, principes securi percussos, sub corona 
ceteros venisse’ ('the city was attacked, the leading citizens were executed, others 
were sold into slavery’). 

54 Thuc. 2. 64: cw/xara khl ttovovc avrjAcoKtvai iroAepa) (‘they expended their bodies 
and labours in the war’). 

55 Marek, ‘Teos und Abdera’, 17 1, 173. 
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with the text reading (e.g.) ‘those who expended [much money] 
in the war effort’. 56 Thus, the contrast would not be between a 
loss of life and loss of freedom, but between lost property and lost 
freedom. Any parallelism with the events of 170 bc thus vanishes. 
Even if this parallel existed, however, it would not be sufficient to 
link the decree with the events of that year. Death, property loss, 
and enslavement were part of ancient warfare and thus would be 
unsurprising in any description of a military defeat. In the light 
of this, it should be noted that when Mithridates’ forces overran 
Macedonia and Thrace, 57 his troops occupied Abdera, 58 probably 
after its forcible capture. 59 The new inscription would fit equally 
well in that context. 

Whatever the date of this new Abderite decree, Syll . 3 656 cannot 
belong to the end of the third Macedonian war, given the geograph- 
ical, chronological, and diplomatic problems that this creates. The 
use of the Latin loanwords irarpatv and arptov argues for a later 
date, and in any case Chiranky has suggested a better context. 69 
When a rebellion broke out in Macedonia in the late 90s or early 
80s bc, a Thracian king named Cotys intervened and ended it. 6 ' 
Presumably the affair could only have improved Cotys’ relations 
with Rome, and so it could provide a reasonable context in which 
he could make a bid for Abdera’s land. Such a date is also consis- 
tent both with the appearance of the Latin loanwords and with the 
inscription’s letter-forms, which in my opinion are more typical of 
those of the first century bc. Unfortunately, we do not know how 
Abdera had acted during these events and too little is known about 
this Cotys to make a firm case for identification. He is none the less 
a more likely candidate than the ally of Perseus. 


56 Cf. Thuc. 7. 83: oca avr/Xcocav xPVl laTa CvpaKocioL ec tov iroXe^ov, ravra airobovvaL 
(‘to repay as much money as the Syracusans spent on the war’); cf. Syll . 3 279 (Zeleae), 
1 . 37; ibid. 344 (Teos), 1 . 82; IG ii'. 657 (Athens), 11 . 46-7. 

57 Plut. Sull. 11. 2; App. Mith. 35; Memnon FGrH 434 F 22. 12, 24. 4. 

58 Granius Licinianus 35. 70 (Criniti): ‘regii, qui Abder(a)e praesideba(n)t, captis 
Philippis dilabuntur’ (‘The royal troops, which were occupying Abdera, dispersed 
after the capture of Philippi’). 

59 R. Bernhardt, Polls und romische Herrschaft in der spaten Republik ( J49— jr bc) 
(Berlin and New York, 1985), 56 and n. 288. It still had its free status in the early 
empire (Plin. HN 4. 11. 42). 

60 Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, 480. 

61 Diod. Sic. 37. 5a; Eckstein, ‘Rome, the War with Perseus, and Third Party 
Mediation’, 425; Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to Empire, 36—7. 
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Postumius Albinus ( SEG i. 152)? 

In rejecting the early date for Syll. 3 656, we have come to the 
same conclusion as Chiranky. He regarded the earliest epigraphical 
attestation of varpatv as an inscription from Delphi that is normally 
assigned to the aftermath of the Achaean war. It was published in 
1921 by Pomtow: 62 

a 7 toAic twv AeAtfrwv l 7o[ CTopuov AX]\f3eivov, tov eavrdc vdrpw[va xal eu ]| epyerav 
vvep rdc twv 'EXX[avw v eAeu]|[0ep]iac AvoXXwvt ! lv\ diwi\. 

The city of Delphi (dedicated this statue of) Pofstumius Albinjus, its pa- 
tron [and] benefactor, to Pythian Apollo for the [freedom] of the Greeks. 

Pomtow identified Delphi’s patron as A. Postumius Albinus (cos. 
1 51), one of the ten legati who helped settle Greece after the 
Achaean war, 63 which would give a date of about 146 bc. Pomtow 
himself, however, was hesitant about his identification, conceding 
that the inscription’s letter-forms were typical of a later period. 64 
The date has been widely accepted, 65 and for Chiranky it is the 
earliest attested example of a patron in a Greek inscription. 66 

The honorand’s name in the inscription is fragmentary, and Pos- 
tumius Albinus is not the only Roman senator whose name fits. In 
fact, Foucart had discovered the inscription half a century earlier 
and published it with a different name: 67 

a ttoAic twv AeAfiwv / l\ ovvatov Ca]\f3eivov, tov eavrde vclt pw[va xal eu]| epyerav, 
vvep rac twv E\\\-qvwv ca>]| [rr]pi\ac, AvoAAwvt TIv\Olwi\. 

The city of Delphi (dedicated this statue of) Po[ppaeus Sabin]us, its patron 
[and] benefactor, to Pythian Apollo for the [salvation] of the Greeks. 

Clearly, these are two reports of the same stone: the minor dif- 
ferences are attributable to different editorial scruples. 68 If Fou- 
cart’s supplements are correct, the honorand would be C. Poppaeus 

6z H. Pomtow, ‘Delphische Neufunde, V’, Klio, 17 (1921), 153-203 at 162-3, no. 
147 = 5 i?G i. 152 =AE (1923), 52 = Ci5- 63 MRR i. 467-8. 

64 Pomtow thought they belonged to about 80 BC (‘Delphische Neufunde, V’, 
163). 

65 Gruen, Hellenistic World, 155 n. 144; Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to Empire, 48 n. 

23. 66 Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys\ 474. 

67 Reported by P. Foucart to W. H. Waddington, who published it in Fastes des 
provinces asiatiques de V empire remain depuis leur origine jusqu’au regne de Diocletien 
(Paris, 1872), 109, no. 68 = Ci4- 

43 Pomtow did not know that the inscription had already been published: he 
asserts that it was discovered in 1897 (‘Delphische Neufunde, V’. 162—3), quarter 
of a century after its first publication by Waddington. 
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Sabinus (cos. ad 9), who for twenty-four years under Tiberius 
governed a huge province in the Balkans that comprised Moesia, 
Macedonia, and Achaea. 69 

Of these two, Sabinus is the more likely. As we have seen, patrons 
are unattested as early as Postumius’ sojourn in the east. In any case, 
the base is typical of those erected for Romans in the late Republic 
and early empire. Indeed, the inscription is similar in layout and 
lettering to one honouring the emperor Tiberius. 79 This clearly 
points in the direction of Poppaeus Sabinus. 

This inscription is therefore not an early case of patronage, and 
should now be excluded from discussions of the nature of Ro- 
man imperialism in the second century. It is sometimes cited as 
an example of the propagandist^ tag ‘the freedom of the Greeks’ 
(vTTep rac tcov 'EXX[dvwv eAeu]|[ 0 ep]iac). 71 That reference would be 
less relevant in the early empire. Instead, the supplement offered 
by Foucart and Waddington refers to the safety of the Greeks (vrrep 
rac tcov ’EX[Xdvwv ecu ]|[ri?pi] ac), which is more appropriate. Indeed, 
the reference here is probably to Poppaeus’ campaign in Thrace, 
for which he received the ornamenta triumphalia in ad 26, by which 
he provided for the military preservation of Greece. 72 


Cn. Domitius (IG xii/6. 351) 

No clear example of the word ndTpcov is attested in Greek epigraphy 
before the annexation of Asia. The next inscription, a statue base 
from Samos, provides such an example, but raises a number of 
other issues: 

0 dr/jioc 6 Capl u>v Tvaiov Aop.eri.ov, \ Tvaiov vlov rov 8 odevroc xnro rrjc | cvv- 
xX-qrov Trdrpwvoc tool Srj pwi \ vrrep re rwv Kara to lepov rrjc || ApreprSoe \ 
rrjc TavporroXov, dperrje evexev \ rrjc elc eavrov, " Hprp . \ PiXorexvoc 7 1 p undo v 
erroiei. (IGR xii/6. 351 =Csi) 

The people of Samos (dedicated this statue of) Gnaeus Domitius, son of 
the Gnaeus who was given to the people by the senate as patron in the affair 
concerning the temple of Artemis of Tauropolis, because of his excellence 
towards them, to Hera. Philotechnus son of Heroides made (the statue). 

69 Tac. Ann. i. 80, 6. 39; Dio Cass. 58. 25. 4. 

70 F. de Delphes , iii/i. 529. Cf. also the comments of J. Bousquet, reported by 
Ferrary, ‘De l’evergetisme hellenistique a l’evergetisme romain’, 225 n. 67. 

71 e.g. Gruen, Hellenistic World , 155 n. 144, 171 n. 85, 524 n. 216. 

72 Tac. Ann. 4. 46—51; C. Eilers, ‘C. Poppaeus Sabinus and the Salvation of the 
Greeks’, ZPE 134 (2001), 284-6. 
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The patron is almost certainly Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 
122), as I have argued at length elsewhere, 73 and therefore this 
inscription provides the earliest appearance of the word irdrpwv in 
Greek. ‘Patron’, however, is used in an unusual way, which merits 
further discussion. 

According to the inscription, the elder Domitius was ‘given as 
patron by the senate’ (tov hodevroc in to ttjc cvyKXrjTov iraTpcovoc). Al- 
though over 1,500 patroni of cities are attested in Greek and Latin 
inscriptions of all periods, only here is a patron said to have been 
appointed. The regular process, as we have seen, is for a city to 
request a senator’s patronage. 74 Indeed, the very idea of appointing 
a patron seems contrary to the nature of the relationship, which 
elsewhere is purely voluntary. There is a circumstance, however, in 
which patroni are known to have been assigned to cities: as prosecu- 
tors in extortion trials. A chapter of the Gracchan lex repetundarum, 
for example, dealt specifically with the issue of ‘the giving of pa- 
trons’ ( de patroneis dandeis). Under its rules, the praetor of the 
new quaestio could appoint a senator to prosecute on behalf of the 
provincials, if they so desired. 75 The phrase dare patronnmbecame 
the regular way to describe such an appointment under the Re- 
public, 76 a phrase that continued to be used in this context into the 
empire. 77 

The appointment of advocates in Roman courts is well attested, 
while appointing civic patrons is both unparalleled and intrinsically 
difficult. We should probably assume, then, that this inscription 
refers to a legal dispute, perhaps a repetundae trial. This would 
clarify another point. The senate gave Domitius as patron ‘to the 
people [of Samos] in the affair concerning the temple of Artemis of 
Tauropolis’ (tcoi dr/puuL inrep re tcov /card to t epov rrjc XlprepuSoc rrjc 
TavpoiroXov). The particle re attaches inrep and what follows to the 
preceding clause and thereby explains the specific circumstances 


73 Eilers, ‘Cn. Domitius and Samos’; cf. Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to Empire , 119 
n. 94, with Eilers, ‘Some Domitii Ahenobarbi and their Greek Clientela: Five In- 
scriptions’, XI Congresso Inter nazionale di Epigrafia Greca e Latina {Roma 18—24 
settembre iqqj), Atti , i (Rome, 1999), 325—33. 

74 See Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3, with the discussion above, pp. 23—5. 

75 Roman Statutes , no. 1, 11 . 9— 11. 

76 e.g. Cic. De or. 2. 280. See J.-L. Ferrary, ‘Patroni et accusateurs dans la 
procedure de repetundis’, Revue historique de droit franfais et etranger , 76 (1998), 
17-46. 

77 SEG ix. 8 (=EJ 311), no. 5, 11 . 102-3; Plin. Ep. 3. 4. 2-4; cf. 2. 11. 2, 10. 3a. 2. 
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which led to Domitius’ appointment. 78 The specific complaint in- 
volved the temple of Artemis of Tauropolis or its territories. If the 
reference is to an extortion trial, it would come after 125 bc, when 
Domitius returned from the east, but before 122, when the rules for 
appointing prosecutors in repetundae trials changed. 79 Ferrary has 
suggested that the allusion is not necessarily to an extortion case, 89 
and that Domitius might have been assigned as patronus causae 
in a dispute, for example, with publicani over Samos’ possession 
of the temple of Artemis of Tauropolis in Icarus. The suggestion 
is attractive, since it would both ease a tight chronology and fit 
with similar disputes with publicani that are known to have arisen 
in 101 bc at Pergamum and at Oropos in 73 bc. Si In these cases, 
however, Roman advocates are not attested: on both occasions am- 
bassadors themselves presented their cities’ cases. 82 Several other 
disputes in Rome between provincials and publicani are known, but 
these too seem to have been conducted by provincial ambassadors, 
not by Roman advocates. 83 This is not especially surprising. Such 
events will have been a high point in the careers of the ambassadors 
involved, and they will not normally have been keen to lose their 
moment of glory. 

Regardless of the specific legal context, the important point here 
is that the elder Domitius was a patronus causae. Our present pur- 
pose is to determine when Greek cities began to co-opt Roman 

78 It cannot be the Samians’ reason for honouring their patron’s son ( pace Tou- 
loumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepatronat’, 310, and Kallet-Marx, Hegemony 
to Empire , 119 n. 94). H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar, rev. by G. M. Messing (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1956), 666 § 2968: ‘re alone sometimes in prose links whole clauses or 
sentences which serve to explain, amplify, supplement, or to denote a consequence 
of, what precedes.’ 79 Eilers, ‘Cn. Domitius and Samos’. 

80 Ferrary, ‘De l’evergetisme hellenistique a l’evergetisme romain’; id., ‘The Hel- 
lenistic World and Roman Political Patronage’, in P. Cartledge, P. Garnsey, and E. 
Gruen (eds.), Hellenistic Constructs: Essays in Culture, History, and Historiography 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1997), 105—19. 

81 For Oropus see RDGE 23 =Syll. 3 747=Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 197; 
with Cic. Nat. D. 3. 49; for Pergamum, RDGE 12 =IGR iv. 262. 

82 RDGE 23. 16—19: 7 rep 1 ojv . . . Trp€c^€v\Tal 'Qpojirlajv Xoyovc enoi'pcavro (‘con- 
cerning which . . . the ambassadors of Oropus spoke’). RDGE 12. 2—6: {Ilepyapcqvol 
TTpccfievTai] . . . 7 T€pl d>v Xoyovc €7r[oiijcavTo] (‘the Pergamene ambassadors spoke about 
these things’). 

83 Sthenius of Thermae opposed changes proposed by the publicani (Cic. Verr. 
2. 3. 18); when the publicani tried to seize the revenues of Lake Selinusia, Ephesus 
appealed successfully through an embassy led by Artemidorus (Strabo 14. 1. 26, 
p. 642 C.; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 325; id., ‘Da Ermodoro ad Ermocrate: 
Relazioni fra Efeso e Roma in eta repubblicana’, in H. Friesinger and F. Krinzinger 
(eds.), 100 jfahre Osterreichische Forschungen in Ephesus (Vienna, 1999), 93 — 8). 
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patrons, and this inscription does not reflect this kind of patron- 
age. Domitius was Samos’ advocatus : that the Samians considered 
themselves part of Domitius’ clientela cannot and should not be 
assumed. Indeed, there is reason to doubt it. The senate appointed 
Domitius as advocate (: narpwv ) for a specific causa-, this is why the 
aorist participle is used. It is of course possible that Domitius’ ad- 
vocacy provided the Samians with the opportunity to request his 
patronage. 84 There is nothing in the text itself, however, to suggest 
that Domitius was anything more than their advocate. 85 

Colophonian Decree Honouring 
Menippos ( Claros , i/i Menippos) 

We have been trying to find the earliest use of the word irdrpwv 
in Greek. Some early examples should be dated later, while others 
are undatable. The earliest firmly dated inscription where the word 
appears, IG xii/6. 351, uses it in the technical sense of a legal ad- 
vocate ( patronus causae), without necessarily implying a long-term 
relationship. In the following decades, however, patrons begin to 
appear in greater numbers. For the 90s bc, eight individual city pa- 
trons can be identified, and we shall return to these shortly. Slightly 
earlier dates have been attributed to two inscriptions from Claros 
that refer to prominent Romans whom two prominent Colopho- 
nians, Menippos and Polemaios, persuaded to become patrons of 
their city. 86 

We begin with the decree for Menippos. After reviewing his 
career and his substantial achievements, it reports: 

TOi\yapovv Sea Trjv ip, -Tracer dfjcrrjv rote pcyecroec \ ’Pwpaecov cvcrade'ec aiiroc re 
npecfleveuv v\nip avrcov Kal necrewc a^eovpcvoc inlcqpoc \ yeyove napa noAAaec 
tu)V 'EAApveSeuv 7rdAe||«)V, rrjc (io) re 7 toAccoc yvpceovc avrovc nenoeij\Kebc narpuj- 
vac xpiJcepcdraTOC napa roec -pyov\pivoec yiyovc ran Sppejie nap' ole avayecaeo- 
rarae nae'ev elciv avdpwnoec ypeiai. ( Claros , i/i Menippos DC83), col. 3, 11 . 
5 - 13 ) 

84 This might be inferred from the Samians having a descendant of his, Cn. Dorni- 
tius (cos. 32 bc), as a TTarpojv Sia TTpoyoviov (Hermann, ‘Die Inschriften romischer 
Zeit aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 138, no. 32=052). The patronal relationship, 
however, may date back only to this man’s father (cos. 54): see below under C88, 
and Eilers, ‘Some Domitii Ahenobarbi and their Greek Clientela’. 

85 This inscription does not show that the senate could impose a patronal rela- 
tionship between a senator and city, or that it ever had a policy of doing so ( pace 
Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepatronat’, 310, 314—15 and n. 39). 

86 Claros , i/i (=SEG xxxix. 1243-4 = 083-4). 
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Consequently, on account of his excellence in all things, he became asso- 
ciated with the most important Romans and himself went on embassies 
on their behalf and was thought worthy of their trust, becoming famous 
in many Greek cities. He made these men genuine patroni of the city and 
became extremely useful for the people before the authorities, to whom is 
brought everyone’s most compelling business. 

The reference is of interest for several reasons. It reveals that Greek 
cities valued patrons highly — having these relationships is seen as 
an advantage for the city. 87 It also gives an insight into why patrons 
were valuable: they belonged to the Roman elite and had the power 
to influence decisions of vital importance to provincial cities. 88 

Since this document is probably the earliest Greek text to refer 
explicitly to Roman patrons, a closer examination of its chronology 
is in order. The Menippos decree contains several chronological 
references. First, we learn that Menippos’ career as diplomat and 
statesman began immediately after his return from an educational 
sojourn in Athens. 89 His illustrious career is arranged by theme, and 
the text gives a summary of important embassies that he conducted: 

rroAAac p,ev yap Tpecfielac tctcAckcv tt poc ct po\rrp/ovc Kai rap lac Kai to vc elc 
Tpv Aclav napayi\vop.evovc 'Pwpalcov, 77 oAAac 8e elc rqv ArrriAifrp’ fiaci Ac lav 
Kai ttoAclc ovk oAlyac peylcrac \ Sc Kai vepl avay KaioraTwv npecf3elac tctcXckc \ 
77 poc avTTjV rrjv tcov yyov/xevaiv cvvkAt]tov. ( Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1 , 11. 
14-17) 

He has performed numerous embassies to governors and quaestors and 
those Romans who were present in Asia, and many to the Attalid kingdom 
and not a few cities. He conducted his most important embassies to the 
very senate of our rulers concerning very pressing matters. 

The decree then describes five embassies to Rome, clearly the 
most important of his career, which were concerned with clari- 
fying Colophon’s place in the new Roman order. The reference to 
the Attalid kingdom, however, shows that his career began before 
Asia became a province — how much earlier is not clear. It is worth 
noting, however, that the reference to his embassy ‘to the Attalid 
kingdom’ (etc Trjv ATTa\i.\Kr)v fiaciXeiav) is an unusual formulation. 99 

87 Ferrary, ‘The Hellenistic World and Roman Political Patronage'. 107—8. 

88 See pp. 85—8. 89 See below, n. 94. 

90 At Claros , i/i , p. 69, Robert and Robert cite as parallel AttoAlkol /SactAeic (‘At- 
talid kings’) (Strabo 12. 3. 8, p. 543 C.; 13. 4. 1, p. 623) and AttoAlkol (‘Attalids’) 
(Strabo 12. 4. 3, p. 564 C.; 13. 1. 14, p. 588 C.). In these phrases, however, the 
reference is to people, not institutions. 
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If the reference were merely to Attalus III (king of Pergamum 
front 138 to 133 bc), why not name him directly, as do other in- 
scriptions recording royal embassies? 91 In theory, the point could 
be that Menippos had been sent on embassies to more than one 
Attalid king, though again we would expect the decree to be more 
explicit: embassies to such important personages would be well 
worth listing. It may be, however, that the periphrastic / 3 aci Aeia 
does not obscure a praiseworthy part of Menippos’ career, but is 
intended to avoid referring to a part of it that would be embarrass- 
ing to hint and his city After Attalus III died in 133 bc, his brother 
Aristonicus tried to establish himself as king of Pergamum, taking 
the name Eumenes III. 92 His troops occupied several cities on the 
coast, including Colophon. 93 Aristonicus’ occupation would pre- 
sumably have been unwelcome to Colophon’s inhabitants. Never- 
theless, they will have had no real choice but to communicate with 
him, which in practical terms meant sending embassies back and 
forth. Although participation in such an embassy would have been 
an important responsibility, and a conspicuous mark of success for 
a young man (and therefore something to be included in any ac- 
count of his career), the failure of Aristonicus’ rebellion and the 
establishment of Roman rule made naming the pretender politi- 
cally awkward. The periphrastic reference to the Attalid kingdom 
neatly skirted the problem. 

The reference to the Attalid kingdom provides a terminus ante 
quern for the beginning of Menippos’ career, but it could be as 
late as 130 or 129 bc if the reference is only to Aristonicus. If this 
embassy was performed as a young man, as seems to be the case, 94 
the career described by the decree might span several more decades. 


91 See F. Canali De Rossi, ‘Attalo III e la fine della dinastia Pergamena: Due note 
epigrafiche’, EA 31 (1999), 83—93, es P- P- 9 2 nn - 48—52. 

92 A series of his cistophori carry the legend Ba(ciAei)c) Ev^fxevrjc): E. S. G. Robin- 
son, ‘Cistophori in the Name of King Eumenes’, NC 14 (1954), 1—8; F. S. Kleiner 
and S. P. Noe, The Early Cistophoric Coinage (New York, 1977), 103—6; J. P Adams, 
Aristonikos and the Cistophoroi’, Historia, 29 (1980), 302—14. 

93 Flor. 1. 35. 4; Just. Epit. 37. 1. 1; Strabo 14. 1. 38, p. 646 C.; Gruen, Hellenistic 
World, 595—6; Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to Empire, 99—108. 

94 Cf. Claros, i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 10—14: TrapayevrjOeic Se dr to rrjc cyoArjc 
aKoAovdov | eavTov rote rrpo€Lpr)p,€VOLC evdiic iy veov rrap€c\x€TO rrpec^evojv re /ecu cvp,- 
fiovAevcov to. KpdTLc\ra Kai (fnAoTiptias ovdevos Aeirroptevos tcov 7to\Altcov (‘He then re- 
turned from his studies and immediately, from the time of his youth, began to live 
up to those qualities already mentioned by conducting embassies, by giving the best 
advice, and by being inferior in munificence to none of his fellow citizens’). 
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Menippos’ diplomatic career included five successful embassies 
to Rome, 95 and the decree lists his achievements in various civic 
positions, 96 as well as acts of generosity as a private citizen. One of 
these was to entertain visiting dignitaries: 

■napayevopevov Se etc rr/v tto\lv ov\ o~o.c : Kai to v | ’Pwpalcov ct parqyov KoIvtov 
Movxiov xal top rapl\ov xal yiAiapycui’ Travrac v-rreSe^aro, rac irapa rrjc \ ttoXcuic 
S1.S0p.evac Sa-n-avac avanepfac Trji tt 6 \\ci. ( Claros , i/i Menippos ( = 083), col. 
2, 11. 42-6) 

On the several occasions when the Roman governor Q. Mucius arrived in 
the city along with his quaestor and military tribunes, he received all of 
them and returned to the city the expenses that the city had allocated. 

The Roberts identified Menippos’ guest as Q. Mucius Scaevola 
the Augur (cos. 117), who governed Asia in 120/19 bc . 97 Canali De 
Rossi has suggested another possibility: Q. Mucius Scaevola the 
Pontifex (cos. 95) was also governor of Asia, probably in the early 
90s, 98 an attractive suggestion. Q. Mucius is the only Roman actu- 
ally named in the document, despite the fact that Menippos is said 
to have had entertained others. 99 This is perhaps not surprising, 
given the fact that most governors will have served only a single 
year, and there may have been a long string of them by the time 
the document was composed. Unlike these individuals, however, 
Scaevola the Pontifex would be someone worth naming specifi- 
cally. His reforms of provincial government and his protection of 
provincials against the publicani made him something of a hero for 
the cities of Asia and an exemplum of Roman integrity. 100 It is not so 


95 Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , nos. 298, 314, 318, 319, 322. 

96 General during the war against Aristonicus ( Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 2, 11 . 
7—9); agonothete and prytanis (col. 2, 11. 24—41). 

97 Claros , i/i, p. 99; for the details of the governorship of Scaevola the Augur see 
MRR i. 523-4. 

98 F. Canali De Rossi, review of Claros , i/i, in Athenaeum, 69 (1991), 646—8. 

Scaevola governed Asia probably as a praetorian in c. 98/7: B. A. Marshall, ‘The 
Date of Q. Mucius Scaevola’s Governorship of Asia’, Athenaeum, 54 (1976), 117— 
30; MRR iii. 145—6; J.-L. Ferrary, ‘Les gouverneurs des provinces romaines d’Asie 
Mineure (Asie et Cilicie), depuis l’organisation de la province d’Asie jusqu’a la 
premiere guerre de Mithridate (126—88 av. J.-C.)’, Chiron, 30 (2000), 161—93 163— 

7; contra, E. Badian, ‘Q. Mucius Scaevola and the Province of Asia’, Athenaeum, 34 
(1956), 104-23. 99 Claros, i/i Menippos, col. 2, 11 . 9-1 1. 

100 Cic. Att. 5. 17. 4, 6. 1. 15; Div. Caec. 57; Verr. 2. 2. 27, 3. 209; Plane. 33. A 
festival was even established in his honour, the Mucia, which was celebrated until at 
least Cicero’s time: OGIS 438—9; Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 51. K. J. Rigsby, ‘ Provincia Asia y , 
TAPhA 1 18 (1988), 123-53 at I 4 I- 9 - 
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obvious why Scaevola the Augur would be mentioned. There is no 
evidence that he enjoyed similar popularity in Asia, and indeed he 
was prosecuted for extortion on his return from the province, his 
acquittal apparently taking place despite documentary evidence of 
his guilt. 101 

Was Menippos a civic leader in his prime entertaining Scaevola 
the Augur in 1 19 bc? Or a senior statesman entertaining Scaevola 
the Pontifex in the 90s bc? As we have seen, his career began in 
the 1 30s at the latest. For him to entertain Scaevola the Augur 
would require a career of as few as fifteen years. Scaevola the Pon- 
tifex governed Asia in the 90s, which would require a career of 
perhaps thirty-five or forty years. This second possibility should 
not be rejected out of hand, especially when we consider how 
much Menippos had achieved during his public life. The decree 
which honours hint lists at least five embassies to Rome involving 
a wide range of issues. In the first two he is described as r^pijcac 
adpavcra ra tov §yp,ov (fn\avOp(x\na (‘having kept the city’s privi- 
leges intact’). 102 In a third, he was able to confirm Colophon’s full 
control of territories on its frontier. 103 In the fourth embassy he 
was able to stop the encroachment of Roman law into affairs that 
should have been subject to Colophon’s own court. 104 In the fifth 
he saved a fellow citizen who had been summoned to Rome to 
stand trial, apparently for condemning a Roman to death in a Colo- 
phonian court, 105 thereby establishing the principle that Romans 
resident in Colophon were subject to its laws. Finally, Menippos 
conducted several embassies in an affair involving the neighbour- 


101 The evidence is collected at Alexander, Trials in the Late Roman Republic , 
17, no. 32; according to Cicero ( De or. 2. 281), Scaevola’s acquittal discredited the 
accounts of Albius (probably his quaestor: MRR i. 524 and 525 n. 5). 

102 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 21—2. See Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , nos. 
298, 314. 

103 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 22—3, 32—7; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 

318. 

104 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 23—7, 37—44; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 

319. For the legal issues see J.-L. Ferrary, ‘Le status des cites libres dans l’Empire 
romain a la lumiere des inscriptions de Claros’, CRAI (1991), 557—77 at 566—7. 

105 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 27—31, 40—9; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , 
no. 322. Cf. Ferrary, ‘Le status des cites libres’, 567—74. See now, however, G. A. 
Lehmann, ‘Romischer Tod’ in Kolophon/Klaros: Neue Quellen zum Status der ‘freien’ 
Polisstaaten an der Westkiiste Kleinasiens im spaten zweiten Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
(Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, 1: phil.-hist. Klasse 
1998. 3; Gottingen, 1998), 38-42. 
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ing city of Metropolis, though these might have been only to the 
governor. 106 

This is not a complete list of Menippos’ accomplishments, or 
indeed even of his diplomatic achievements, but simply of his em- 
bassies to Rome. In addition, he undertook many embassies to 
governors and other cities that are not individually listed. 107 He 
also held civic magistracies within Colophon and performed many 
acts of civic munificence, Iof< though some of these are lost in a lacuna 
of uncertain size at the top of the third column. 109 

The date of the Menippos decree (and with it an early example of 
Roman patronage in Greek epigraphy) rests largely on the identifi- 
cation of Q. Mucius, which would date the inscription after 120 bc, 
and possibly as late as the 90s. This identification, in turn, will de- 
pend in part on whether Menippos’ diplomatic career as described 
(and especially the embassies to Rome) is limited to the 120s bc, as 
suggested by the Roberts, 110 or extended over three or four decades. 
An earlier date might have the advantage of efficiency, but it must be 
remembered that Menippos’ career is treated by topic rather than 
chronologically, which can telescope events radically. Moreover, it 
is important to remember that the decree for Menippos commemo- 
rates a career, not an isolated series of events, which probably means 
that it came towards the end of his life. 111 

Several features of the decree imply a longer passage of time. 
Much of what is described of Menippos’ diplomatic career is con- 
cerned with winning privileges for his city and preventing their 
subsequent erosion. Such issues by their very nature are more likely 
to have developed gradually. In his first two embassies Menippos 
managed to preserve Colophon’s ‘privileges’. The first of these 
could have been as early as the Attalid bequest in 1 3 3 and the second 
at the conclusion of the war. 112 We know, however, that Aristonicus 
took Colophon by force in the earliest stages of the conflict, 1 ' 3 which 

106 Claros, i/i Menippos, col. i, 1 . 51— col. 2, 1 . 5. Ferrary, ‘Le status des cites libres’, 
562—5, suggests that these lines provide more details about one of Menippos’ earlier 
embassies to Rome. 107 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 14—17. 

108 Ibid., col. 2, 11 . 7 ff. 

109 The extensive lacuna in col. 1 means that most of Menippos’ education, with 

which the decree began, has been lost. 110 Claros , i/i, p. 99. 

111 Cf. C. Habicht, Untersuchungen zur politischen Geschichte Athens im 3. Jahrhun - 
dert v. Chr. (Vestigia, 30; Munich, 1979), 50 n. 28; id., Studien zur Geschichte Athens 
in hellenistischer Zeit (Hypomnemata, 73; Gottingen, 1982), 124—7. 

112 So Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to Empire , 103; Claros , i/i, p. 99. 

113 Flor. 1. 35. 4; cf. Just. Epit. 37. 1. 1 and Strabo 14. 1. 38, p. 646 C. 
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may have prevented diplomatic action on Colophon’s part in the im- 
mediate aftermath of Attalus’ death. This could mean that the first 
embassy belongs to the aftermath of the war, and the second (say) to 
C. Gracchus’ tribunate, when the Asian question was reopened." 4 
Of course, the five embassies to Rome could be performed in as few 
as five years. But there is every advantage in supposing that they 
were performed over a longer period. The series of events that led 
to Menippos’ fourth embassy to Rome are particularly instructive. 

reraprov twv \ Trapayi.vop.evwv elc tt/v Aclav to. Kpirrfpia perayovlrcov a-rro twv 
vopwv 677 l T7]v ISlav e^ovclav Kat irpoe | pepoe del twv ivic aXovpevwv ttoAttwv 
eyyvae \ avaviea^opevwv v-rropeveiv. ( Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 23—7) 
(He went to Rome) a fourth time, when those who were present in Asia 
were transferring jurisdiction from our laws into their own power, and 
when accused citizens were again and again being compelled to endure 
giving a portion as surety. 

The reference is to the practice under Roman law by which defen- 
dants in a lawsuit were compelled to deposit as security a portion 
of the money for which they were being sued, what in Roman 
law was called the satisdatio ,“ 5 a practice which was foreign to the 
Greeks. ‘Those who were present in Asia’, it seems, were part of the 
great influx of Romans and Italians into Asia that especially gained 
momentum after C. Gracchus’ reorganization of its revenues." 6 
Presumably their dealings will have initially been concentrated in 
subject cities and then expanded into free cities. Business required 
legal contracts, and these would eventually lead to litigation, which 
would involve disputes about which legal system was authoritative. 
The problem, though inevitable, might in fact have taken years to 
have arisen in practice. Indeed, the composer of the decree seems 
to consider the situation as an ongoing one: satisdatio was being 
‘continually’ (del) imposed before Menippos took steps to end the 
practice." 7 So even after this issue began to appear, it took some 
time to become critical enough to warrant Menippos’ fourth em- 
bassy to Rome. 

A similar point might be made about Menippos’ third embassy, 
in which he confirmed Colophon’s full possession of three pieces 


114 Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , nos. 298, 314. 

115 Ferrary, ‘Le statut des cites libres’, 566—7. 

116 For the evidence and bibliography see Gruen, Hellenistic World, 606—7 and 

nn. 114—16. 117 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 26—7. 
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of territory: Dioshieron, ‘the Narrows’, and the Prepelaion. 118 It 
was important for the city to clarify its possession of territories that 
could either be contested by neighbouring cities, or (as Ferrary has 
pointed out) potentially fall under the jurisdiction of governors or 
within the scope of the public ani . 119 An embassy to safeguard the 
city’s possessions could have been sent during or immediately after 
the organization of the province. If this embassy, however, was sent 
in response to some challenge to Colophon’s title to these territo- 
ries, it could have become necessary at any time, especially if the 
publicani were involved. As late as 101 bc they are found disputing 
the boundaries of Pergamene territory, decades after Asia became a 
province. 120 In 74 bc they challenged the tax-free status that Sulla 
had granted to the Amphiaraion in Oropus in the previous decade 
and which had been confirmed by the senate in 80 bc . 121 

There is another sign that the decree is describing events which 
took place over a longer rather than a shorter period. At some point 
a dispute arose between Metropolis and Colophon that required 
Menippos’ services. 122 The Metropolitans accused Colophon’s ma- 
gistrates of making ‘a seizure of men’ {avbpoXrp/nov) in their terri- 
tory and of composing false reports (</ieuSefc avaKplceic) against their 
former leaders. What is being referred to here is unclear, owing 
partly to uncertainty about the meaning of the terms being used, 
and partly to a lacuna of uncertain size that cuts off the reported 
accusation. Colophon, however, was alleged to have made false de- 
positions against the Metropolitan leadership ‘of that time’ (tots). 
This requires that some time has passed between Menippos’ suc- 
cessful defence of his city in this matter and the decree that honours 
him, since in the interval the leadership of Metropolis had changed. 

To conclude, the reference to Q. Mucius dates the Menippos 
decree either to after 1 19, or possibly as late as the 90s. On balance 
the later date is preferable. Much had happened during Menippos’ 
career, and there is no reason to believe that the crises which he went 
to Rome to resolve were simultaneous or arose in rapid succession. 
His embassies to Rome began after Asia became a province, and it 
would be difficult to squeeze them all into the few years between 

118 Ibid., 11 . 22—3, 34—7. For a discussion of the topography see Claros, i/i, pp. 71— 
85 - 

119 Ferrary, ‘Le status des cites libres’, 565. 

120 RDGE 12. For the date see Gruen, Hellenistic World, 607—8; De Martino, ‘II 

Senatus consultum de agro Pergameno’. 121 RDGE 23 =Syll . 3 747. 

122 Claros, i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 51—5. 
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the end of Aristonicus’ rebellion and the proconsulship of Scaevola 
the Augur (120/119 bc ). 123 Menippos’ career, with the embassies 
not only to Rome but also to governors and other cities, might easily 
have spanned decades. 


Colophonian Decree Honouring 
Polemaios ( Claros , i/i Polemaios) 

Another Colophonian decree from Claros honours a man named 
Polemaios. Like Menippos, he is praised for having recruited pa- 
trons for his city: 

ivervxev \ jiiv Toic rjyoufieVoic 'Pujp,aloic \ xal tjjavelc atioc rrjc ixelvwv \ cfnXiac 
tov awo ravTTjc xap-TTOv | to tc TToXeCaK TrepieTToirfcev | 77 poc rove apKTOVc avSpac 
rrji I TTarpidi cvv 8 ep.evoc vaTpcove^ac. ( Claros , i/i Polemaios, col. 2, 11 . 24—30) 
He met with the Roman authorities and proved himself worthy of their 
friendship. The benefits of this friendship he won for the citizens by ar- 
ranging patronal relations for his city with the best men. 

The passage is important, not least because it (like the decree for 
Menippos) reveals that Colophon was keen to have patrons: 124 the 
patronage of influential senators is a ‘fruit’ or ‘benefit’ ( Kapvoc ) that 
Polemaios by his labours has reaped for his city. The decree also 
illustrates how Rome’s relations with the cities of its empire was 
often mediated through the elites of both cities. 

Again, however, the chronology invites discussion. In their com- 
mentary on the text the Roberts suggested that Polemaios’ career 
belonged to the period that embraced the last years of the Attalid 
kingdom, the revolt of Aristonicus, and the formation of the pro- 
vince of Asia. 125 This assumption underlies and influences their 
whole treatment of the document: they present this decree and 
its commentary before the one for Menippos; a long and detailed 
discussion of Aristonicus’ rebellion is inserted into their com- 
mentary on its text; 126 they suggest that Polemaios was the first 
agonothete to celebrate the Clarian games following the annex- 
ation of Asia; 127 the regular functioning of civic life within the 
decree is cited as an illustration of the return of normality af- 

123 Pace Robert and Robert at Claros , i/i, p. 99. 

124 Ferrary, ‘The Hellenistic World and Roman Political Patronage’, 107—8. 

125 Claros , i/i, p. 18. 126 Ibid. 29-35. 

127 Ibid. 52: ‘sans doute pourrait-on dire que Polemaios a celebre la grande fete 

TTpaiToc fx€ra tov noXe^ov . These Greek words appear nowhere in the decree for 
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ter the war . 128 Whether the social problems apparent in this text 
were caused by the war against Aristonicus or by some other cri- 
sis is an open question. The Roberts assume that Polemaios and 
Menippos were contemporaries . 129 The specific limits of Menip- 
pos’ career, however, are not easily determined, as we have seen, 
and dating the Polemaios decree is even more difficult since, un- 
like the Menippos decree, it contains no clear historical refer- 
ence. The Attalid kingdom is mentioned in the Menippos decree, 
but not in the Polemaios decree. The war against Aristonicus ap- 
pears several times in the Menippos decree ; 139 no explicit reference 
is found in the Polemaios decree. 13 ' Q. Mucius Scaevola (possi- 
bly to be identified as the Pontifex, as we have seen) is identi- 
fied as a guest of Menippos; no Roman friend of Polemaios is 
named. 

A serious difficulty in dating this kind of document is the fact 
that so little is known about Asia after it became a province. We 
know that it was annexed and that the right to farm its taxes was 
given to Roman publicani, some of whom either moved to the pro- 
vince or sent agents there. Our ignorance of events is only occa- 
sionally relieved for the rest of the province’s history, e.g. during 
the Mithridatic wars or Rome’s civil wars. This paucity of detail 
makes it difficult to provide historical contexts for events mentioned 
in inscriptions. If a new detail is similar to any known episode, it 
is difficult to resist the temptation to conflate them. The Roberts’ 


Polemaios. Apparently, the allusion is to the Pergamene decree honouring Diodoros 
Pasparos, under whose direction ‘the first (games) were conducted [following the] 
war [against Aristonicus]’ (axOeiciv Se irpcoToic [/n-era top rrpoc ApicroviKov 7 T]6\ep,ov, 
IGR iv. 293, col. 1, 11 . 49—51, with the supplement of H. Hepding, ‘Die Arbeiten zu 
Pergamon, 1908-1909: Die Inschriften’, MDAI(A) 35 (1910), 401-93 at 412). This 
is not without irony, since the war in question was clearly against Mithridates, as has 
been demonstrated by Jones, ‘Diodoros Pasparos and the Nikephoria of Pergamon’, 
esp. 190— 1, and id., ‘Diodoros Pasparos Revisited’. 

128 For example, Polemaios’ wedding is taken as an illustration of the return of 
peace ( Claros , i/i, pp. 49—51), and acts of civic munificence at the top of the fourth 
column are described as ‘des generosites de Polemaios dans la situation sociale 
causee par la guerre’ (ibid. 44). 

129 Claros , i/i, p. 104: ‘ces deux hommes ont vecu les memes evenements’. 

130 e.g. Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 2, 11 . 7—8, 14—15. 

131 Kallet-Marx (. Hegemony to Empire , 103 and n. 31) suggests that the danger 
by land and sea undertaken by Polemaios (col. 2, 11 . 19—24) implies a date before 
Aristonicus’ withdrawal into the interior, which he would date to 132. References 
to the dangers, hardships, and expense of such embassies, however, are common in 
such contexts and need not imply a military crisis. 
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treatment of the Polemaios decree provides a good example of this. 
The text states: 

yi\vop.evr]c dpvayrjc xal i<f>o8ov || p.e6' ovAwv xal dfyLKijji.aro)v i\irl r( rj)c vnapyov- 
c(rj)c (r/)j.ixlv yd) pox \ iirl 8 ovAwv ttoAcwc, ov puovov \ rrjv inrep exelvwv olxovoplav \ 
ftera tov cvvnpecfievovTOC ai'||Spoc aTro8f]p.rjcac olx-pav twv \ xaipwv e-noi-pcaTO, 
aAAa xal 8o\yp.aTi. SiexwAvce rac ap-rrayac \ tuiv cvepp.o.TWV xal rac fiAdfiac \ 
ylvecdai, fvtVay/xa rrjc cvyxAriWrov Troi'qcapiev'qc role rain a \ Siai rpaccop.ivoic 
Iva p.r]8ev \ elc tov Si )p-ov a8lxr]p.a cvv\TeAwvTa i, <f>pov tII,wciv 8e ne\pl tovtwv 
{ e } xal ivicyv wciv ol || Siopodvoinec elc tt/v CTTO-plyr/ox CTparqyol. ( Claros , i/i 
Polemaios, col. 2, 11 . 33-50) 

When there was plundering and armed attacks and injuries in the territory 
belonging to us at the city of slaves (?), not only did he go abroad with the 
man appointed as his fellow ambassador and settle this affair in a way fitting 
the circumstances, but also by a decree he even prevented the plundering 
and damaging of crops from happening, since the senate made an injunction 
against those committing these acts, ordering that they inflict no harm on 
the people and that governors coming to the province pay attention to this 
and take firm measures. 

The episode is intriguing, especially given the obscure reference 
to slaves. The Roberts interpreted the words em SovAcov noAecoc as 
a toponym and saw in the phrase an allusion to the recruitment 
of slaves into the army of Aristonicus. Of course, even if it is a 
toponym, and did originate in this way, this would not help date 
the inscription: such a name could persist for generations after- 
wards . 132 But the name could have had some other origin: slavery 
had a long history in the Greek world, and a toponym like ‘city 
of slaves’ might arise front any local aspect of that history. The 
suggestion is not consistent with what little is known about the re- 
bellion . 133 And even if it were, it is not clear that ‘city of slaves’ is 
the correct interpretation of these words: e-rrl 8 ovAaiv noAewc could 
just as well refer to attacks in the countryside ‘against slaves of 
(the) city’ by whatever group was plundering Colophon’s country- 
side . 134 


132 Ferrary, ‘Le status des cites libres’, 558—9. 

133 The report of Aristonicus’ army of slaves and paupers — which look suspi- 
ciously propagandistic anyway (Rigsby, ‘ Provincia Asia ’ , 125—6) — is found only in 
Strabo (14. 1. 38, p. 646 C.). He explicitly states that Aristonicus began to recruit 
these classes following his withdrawal into the interior, which would be after the 
occupation of Colophon had ended. 

134 Cf. the remarks of F. Canali De Rossi, review of Claros , i/i, in Athenaeum, 79 
(1991), 646-8 at 646. 
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The reference to the slaves cannot date the document to the earli- 
est days of the province. Might a date be implied by the reports 
of brigandage against it? The Roberts suggested that the culprits 
were Roman soldiers, 135 which is certainly possible, if the inscrip- 
tion belongs to a period when there were Roman troops in Asia. One 
possibility — which I raise only to reject — is that we are dealing with 
roaming brigands. They could exist at any period, and piracy be- 
came increasingly problematic in the Greek east in the half-century 
following the settlement of Asia. Indeed, we know that Colophon 
suffered at the hands of pirates shortly before Pompey’s campaigns 
of the 60s. 136 The decree, however, reports that the violence was 
stopped by a senatorial decree, and this weighs against any allu- 
sion to brigands or pirates, since they would scarcely heed such a 
decree. Ferrary has pointed out that the publicani occasionally re- 
sorted to violence, 137 which raises an attractive possibility. Finally, 
the report could reflect the sort of low-level conflict mentioned in 
the Menippos decree that resulted in the Metropolitan accusations 
of Colophonian ‘seizure’ (arSpoAiji/nor) in their territory.' 38 In short, 
we have no idea who the perpetrators were, and the pillaging of the 
‘city of the slaves’ cannot be used to date the career of Polemaios. 

The decree also reports Polemaios’ generosities to his city, in- 
cluding the provision of housing for refugees: 

ttoWoIc Se twv 677 1 tov | Srjpov xaTafevyovTOtv | Sid rac ruyiicdc nepKTa\ceK 
xal irpocheopevoic \ ejnKovprjac TroXeuixatc \ xexp^rai xal av 6 pwn Ivwc i-nihihovc 
xal cvvvvoAap.\fiavcov xal xa 8 ’ ISlav xal iv \ rale yewopevaic vtto tov \ Sr/pov 
TrapaxAr]cea.v Trpodv\pcoc. ( Claros , i/i Polemaios, col. 3, 11 . 25-35) 

He has treated with civility and humanity many of those who fled to 
the people on account of the circumstances of fortune and who needed 
protection. He helped in supporting them by giving freely both on his own 
initiative and because of exhortations made by the people. 

Again the Roberts have asserted that this illustrates a social crisis 
caused by the war. It is, of course, possible that conflict created 
these refugees. Whether it was the war against Aristonicus, how- 
ever, is open to question. Refugees are also attested during the first 

135 Claros, i/i, p. 38. 136 Cic. £) e imp. Cn. Pomp. 33; Plut. Pomp. 24. 5. 

137 Ferrary, ‘Le statut des cites libres’, 559 n. 5. The council of Salamis, for 
example, was besieged in their local senate-house for a debt owed by their city (Cic. 
Att. 6. 2. 8); according to Strabo (14. 1. 26, p. 642 C.), the publicani took back the 
right to collect the revenues at Lake Selinusia by force. 

138 Claros, i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 51—5; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 329. 
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Mithridatic war , 139 and at least one scholar has suggested that the 
reference in this decree belongs to that time . 140 Given the absence of 
any chronological marker in the document, this suggestion should 
not be rejected out of hand. In any case, war is not the only circum- 
stance that creates refugees. There are natural disasters and power 
struggles in a neighbouring city, like the one which is to be inferred 
in Metropolis from the Menippos decree , 141 or the revolt of Her- 
acleotis from Ephesus in c.ioo bc . 142 Finally, the plundering that 
led to Polemaios’ embassy to Rome, if not confined to Colophon’s 
own territory, could lead to such displacement. Again, therefore, 
the incident does not help date the inscription. 

A final episode in Polemaios’ career merits discussion. After he 
went to Rome to stop the raids against Colophonian territory, an 
embassy to the governor of Asia is reported: 

evoc Se tcov \ ttoAltoiv KaraKpCov yevop.^vov 'Pcop.{a)lKU) Kpnvjpiaji iv rrji A:\tt- 
apyela, Trpecfievcac irpoc tov || (55) crparpyov to {r} yevop.evov aKv\pov iiroirfcev 
Kal to. xplp-OTO \ Kal tov ttoAoit yv Kal tovc vo\p.ovc afiAafieic enjprjcev. ( Claros , 
i/i Polemaios, col. 2, 11 . 51-7) 

When one of our citizens was condemned by a Roman court in the province, 
he conducted an embassy to the governor and arranged that this court 
decision should become invalid, preserving unharmed our judgements and 
our citizen and our laws. 

This episode has similarities to the one that gave rise to the fifth 
embassy of Menippos, who (as we saw) saved a Colophonian sum- 
moned to Rome to stand trial for condemning a Roman citizen 
to death in a Colophonian court . 143 Even more relevant, how- 
ever, is Menippos’ fourth embassy to Rome, which established 
that Colophon’s laws were authoritative for all accusations . 144 Pole- 
niaios, it seems, was able to obtain directly from the governor some- 
thing for which Menippos had to go to Rome. Ferrary has suggested 
that Polemaios’ embassy came after that of Menippos, and that his 

139 Cf. e.g. the case of Chaeremon of Nysa ( Syll . 3 741); many refugees fled to 
Rhodes (App. Mith. 24). 

140 F. Canali de Rossi, review of Claros , i/i, in Athenaeum 69 (1991), 646—8 at 
647. The objection of Pleket (ap. SEG xxxix. 1243, p. 406) that ‘the reference to 
the Attalids in the decree for Menippos . . . does not recommend such a date’ 
assumes (without justification, in my opinion) that Polemaios and Menippos were 
contemporaries. 

141 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 54—5. 142 Strabo 14. 1. 26, p. 642 C. 

143 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 27—31, 40—9. Cf. esp. Ferrary, ‘Le statut des 

cites fibres’, 567—74. 144 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 40—2. 
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success can be attributed to his citing the senatus consultum that 
Menippos’ efforts had gained. 145 This would explain how Pole- 
maios rendered ‘invalid’ ( atcvpov ) the verdict of a Roman court. If 
this is correct, the Polemaios decree becomes nearly impossible 
to date: by his time the precedent could be decades old. In any 
case, Polemaios’ career comes after Menippos’, though whether 
they overlapped cannot be determined on the present evidence and 
should not be assumed. 


Some Other Early Patrons 

The appearance of Roman patrons in the Greek east is later than 
one would expect, given that the Romans had been involved there 
for several generations. Once patroni begin to appear, however, 
they quickly become common. Eight patrons of Greek cities can 
be identified in the first decade or so of the first century bc. Two 
brothers are attested as patrons of Colophon. C. Valerius Flaccus 
(cos. 93) had been proconsul of Asia, probably in 96/5, or perhaps 
a year earlier, and appears on an inscription from Claros as patron 
of that city. 146 His younger brother, L. Valerius Flaccus (suff. 86) 
was also governor of Asia during the 90s, and is attested as a patron 
of the city.' 47 The latter is also known to have become patron of 
Tralles. 148 A Q. Mucius Scaevola, husband of a Caelia M. f. who 
is honoured in Ephesus, was patron of that city. This is probably 
Scaevola the Pontifex (cos. 95), who was governor of Asia in the 
90s. 149 It is probably the same man who was patron and benefactor 
of Oenoanda and whose son is honoured on a statue-base there. 159 
Two patrons of Delos seem to belong to about the same time. The 
Delians honoured M. Antonius (cos. 99) and C. Iulius Caesar as 
their patrons probably in 88 bc. 15 ' The latter is probably to be iden- 
tified as the father of the dictator; he is also attested as patron of 
Samos. 152 Presumably the relationship was initiated while he was 
governor of Asia. C. Claudius Pulcher (cos. 92) was honoured as 

145 Ferrary, ‘Le status des cites libres’, 567. 

146 SEG xxix. 1 i29bis (=079). 147 Ibid. 1130 (=C8o). 

148 Cic. Flac. 52 (cf. C125), where his son is said to be the city’s ‘patronus a patre 
atque maioribus’ (‘patron through his father and ancestors’). 

149 I. Eph. iii. 630a (=090). For his identification see C. Eilers and N. P. Milner, 
‘Q. Mucius Scaevola and Oenoanda: A New Inscription’, AS 45 (1995), 73-89. 

150 C131 =Eilers and Milner, ‘Q. Mucius Scaevola and Oenoanda’. 

151 I. Delos 1700 (=044), 1701 (=045). 

152 IG xii/6. 389 (=053); MRR ii. 22; iii. 105. 
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patron by Cyrene 153 in an inscription that mentions his consul- 
ship, thus dating it to 92 or later. Cyrene had been bequeathed to 
Rome in the will of Ptolemy Apion in 96. At some point thereafter 
Pulcher somehow became involved with the city and was co-opted 
as its patron. Perhaps he played a part in the organization of the 
royal lands that were bequeathed to Rome. 154 Finally, it is possible 
(as we have seen) that the Menippos decree belongs to this same 
decade. If that is so, the patrons whom Menippos is praised for hav- 
ing recruited for his city would be contemporary with this group. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that they included C. and L. Valerius 
Flaccus, who (as we just saw) were honoured as Colophon’s patrons 
while they were governors of the province in the 90s, and it may be 
significant that the decree honouring Menippos is adjacent to the 
complex of monuments that honour the Valerii Flacii and several 
other patrons. 155 


The Introduction of Patronage 

It is worth emphasizing how strikingly clear the pattern is. Earlier 
in this chapter we examined a handful of epigraphically attested 
patrons of cities who are sometimes placed in the second century. 
Most of these inscriptions are either wrongly dated or misunder- 
stood. After such slim pickings in the second century the large 
cluster of patrons at the beginning of the first is particularly note- 
worthy: a phenomenon that is difficult to identify with certainty is 
suddenly quite common and remains so thereafter. The appearance 
of patrons is also remarkable because it implies the introduction of 
a Roman social institution into the Greek east. Naturally, an expla- 
nation for this cultural transplant is needed. Rome had been active 
in the Greek east for almost a century. Why does the phenomenon 


153 AE (1967), 532 (=Ci6i); D. Braund, ‘The Social and Economic Context of 
the Roman Annexation of Cyrenaica’, in G. Barker, J. Lloyd, and J. Reynolds (eds.), 
Cyrenaica in Antiquity (British Archaeological Reports, 136; Oxford, 1985), 319—25, 
esp. 322. 

154 For his role see J. M. Reynolds, ‘Roman Inscriptions 1966—1970’, JRS 61 
(1971), 136—52 at 140, and E. Badian, Roman Imperialism in the Late Republic , 2nd 
edn. (Ithaca, NY, 1968), 22, 99-100 n. 1. 

155 J.-L. Ferrary and S. Verger, ‘Contribution a l’histoire du sanctuaire de Claros 
a la fin du n e et au i er siecle av. J.-C.: l’apport des inscriptions en l’honneur des 
Romains et des fouilles de 1994-1997’, CRAI (1999), 811-50, esp. 817-23 and 814 
fig. 2. 
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appear first in Asia rather than elsewhere? And why does it occur 
now rather than earlier? 

Part of the delay might be attributed to mixed expectations. As we 
have seen, a patron— client relationship was created when a patron 
agreed to a client’s request to be accepted into his clientela, an 
exchange well illustrated in the letter of Oppius to Aphrodisias 
and implicit in the Colophonian decrees honouring Menippos and 
Polemaios. 156 Roman senators were not the initiators, and yet the 
Greek cities could obviously not be asking for something they were 
ignorant of. The Greeks, of course, had for some time been bringing 
their concerns to Rome, and it is obviously possible that Greek 
ambassadors might have become acquainted with the institution of 
clientela while there. But even Polybius, who spent more time in 
Rome than any other Greek of his age, and who actually set out to 
explain Rome to a Greek audience, does not mention patronage. 157 
And even after the Greeks learnt to recognize that patrons and 
clients existed in Rome, they might not have understood at first that 
collectives like cities could have patrons. Such an understanding 
would be necessary before they could begin actively pursuing such 
relationships. 

If the initiative for forming patronal relationships rested with 
provincial cities, then the explanation for the appearance of pa- 
tronage should probably be sought not so much in changes in the 
senate or in senatorial policy (as Touloumakos has suggested), 158 
but in the needs of provincials and changes in their circumstances. 
Roman patronage of cities, as we have seen, appears in the Greek 
east only after the annexation of Asia. Why? 

The creation of the province of Asia marked a new stage in Ro- 
man imperial expansion. From the outset, Rome’s involvement 
there was influenced by economic factors in ways that earlier over- 
seas expansion had not been. 159 When Attalus had bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people in 133 bc, Ti. Gracchus saw to it 

156 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3, on which see above, pp. 23—5. 

157 F. W. Walbank, Polybius (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1972), 8; the assertion of 
I. E. M. Edlund (‘Invisible Bonds: Clients and Patrons through the Eyes of Poly- 
bios’, Klio, 59 (1977), 129—36) that Polybius makes frequent reference to clientela is 
based merely on reading patronage into texts where Polybius mentions friendship, 
gratitude, or loyalty. 

158 Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemeindepatronat’. 

159 See esp. Badian, Roman Imperialism in the Late Republic , 16—28; Kallet-Marx, 
Hegemony to Empire , 1 02—3 . 
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that the royal moneys were brought to Rome to fund his agrarian 
scheme . 160 His ultimate plans for the area are unclear, but according 
to Plutarch he intended to bring in legislation concerning the cities 
of Asia . 161 The following decade saw much trouble in Asia. Aris- 
tonicus’ revolt made military intervention necessary, and it took 
several years and a series of generals to re-establish peace. The last 
of these, M’. Aquillius, organized Asia into a permanent province. 
This settlement was not long completed, however, when changes to 
it were made by C. Gracchus as part of a series of reforms. To win 
support for his measures, he enacted that the collection of the main 
Asian taxes — the decumae (a tithe on produce), scriptura (pasture 
tax), and portorium (customs duties) — would be contracted out not 
locally, but at Rome by the censors. This meant that the revenues 
of Asia were to be collected by Roman publicani. 

Within a few decades of these reforms, Roman patrons of cities 
begin to appear, and I suggest that the specific environment that 
arose in Asia contributed to the introduction of the practice. One 
result of the Gracchan reforms was a great influx of Roman and Ital- 
ian businessmen into Asia . 162 By 88 bc they were so numerous that 
Mithridates could be said to have massacred thousands of them . 163 
The immigrants presumably settled in the major cities and brought 
some Roman practices with them, which provincial cities could now 
experience more directly. Indeed, their presence might have made it 
possible for provincials to witness patrocinium of collectives. Some 
of these expatriates formed themselves into associations which re- 
fer to themselves in inscriptions as ‘the Roman inhabitants’ (oi ko.- 
tolkovvt€c ’PoopaLoi ) , ‘the Roman businessmen’ (ot TrpayyLaTevoyLevoi 
’Pcoptatot), or simply as ‘the Romans’ (ot ’PcopLaiot ).' 64 At least one 
case is known where such an association co-opted a patron, though 
this was considerably later than the period that we are considering 
here .' 65 Elsewhere, cities and resident Romans seem to have shared 

160 Plut. 77 . Gracch. 14. 1—2. Gruen, Hellenistic World, 599—600. 

,6 ‘ Plut. Ti. Gracch. 14. 2. 

162 J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants italiens dans VOrient hellenique (Bibl. des Ecoles fr. 
d’Ath. et de Rome, 115; Paris, 1919), 45—9; A. J. N. Wilson, Emigration from Italy 
in the Republican Age (Manchester, 1966}, 12 1—5. 

163 The number of those killed cannot be accurate (P. A. Brunt, Italian Manpower 
225B.C.—A.D. 14 (Oxford, 1971), 224—7 with references), but none the less provides 
an impression of the scale of Roman and Italian immigration. 

164 See Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor , 1051— 2 nn. 5—8. 

165 CIL iii. 7160 =ILLRP 433 =ILS 891 =EJ 189 (30s BC): ‘cives Romani qui | 
Mytileneis negotiantur | M. Titio L. f. procos. | praef. classis | cos. desig. patrono | 
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patrons. For example, Piso Caesoninus (cos. 58), who governed 
Macedonia in the 50s, is honoured as patron by ‘the Beroeans and 
the Roman residents’ (Bepoiatoi Kal ol ivKeKTrjfievoL IPcopicuoi). 166 If 
provincials had examples like these to follow (unfortunately most 
of the evidence for such practices comes later), they may have been 
inspired to co-opt their own patrons. 

The presence of Romans in Asia cannot be the whole explanation. 
Such businessmen had already been trading in the east for a long 
time. 167 There was, for example, a large community of expatriates in 
Delos by the mid-second century, and patrocinium did not appear 
there. At best, then, their presence was a contributing factor. The 
suggestion that provincial cities learnt patronage through imitation 
of the Romans among them faces another problem. Many of the 
difficulties that the cities of Asia had with Roman rule seem to have 
arisen precisely from their dealings with these very Romans. It is 
not difficult to see how such problems arose. The publicani, who 
had the right to farm the rich taxes in Asia, naturally made every 
effort to maximize their profits. The only protection for provincials 
was the character and integrity of their governors, as well as their 
courage, since in the years following Asia’s annexation the eques- 
trian order (from whose number came publicani and their investors) 
had control of the extortion courts. Provincials also encountered le- 
gal problems. We have seen in the Menippos decree that citizens of 
Colophon (a free city) were compelled to conduct some of their legal 
affairs in Roman courts when ‘those present in Asia’ (twv irapayt- 
voyLcvaiv eic T-qv A clav) were successful in transferring jurisdiction 
out of Colophonian control. 168 Greeks in subject cities apparently 
had to use Roman law even in cases among themselves. 169 Some of 
these problems presumably arose from the original lex provinciae 
of Aquillius, 179 but it seems that within a few decades a crisis had 


honoris causa’ (‘Roman citizens who do business in Mytilene honour their patron 
Marcus Titius, son of Lucius, praefect of the fleet, consul designate’). Presum- 
ably they adopted patrons by the same principle that Roman collegia of the im- 
perial period did, on which see J.-P. Waltzing, Etude historique sur les corporations 
professionnelles chez les Romains (Louvain, 1895—1900), i. 425—49, iv. 373—416; G. 
Clemente, ‘II patronato nei collegia dell’impero romano’, SCO 21 (1972), 142—229. 

166 J. M. R. Cormack, ‘L. Calpurnius Piso’, AJA 48 (1944), 76-7 (=029). 

167 Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants italiens, 17—29, qualified by Wilson, Emigration from 

Italy , 85-121. 168 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. 1, 11 . 23-7, 36-42. 

169 Cic. Att. 6. 1. 15, 6. 2. 4; cf. Diod. Sic. 37. 5. 

170 Badian, ‘Q. Mucius Scaevola and the Province of Asia’, 114. 
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developed in Asia. 171 Indeed, the bitterness felt by provincials to- 
wards Romans is illustrated by the enthusiasm of some of them for 
Mithridates and their willingness to participate in the massacre of 
Romans and Italians that he ordered in 88 bc . 172 Such actions sug- 
gest latent hostility towards the Romans, and this makes it difficult 
to believe that patronage was learnt by imitation. 

Still, the presence of a Roman business community in these cities 
and the growing hostility towards them may have contributed to 
the introduction of patronage in a less direct way. Cities looked 
to governors and the senate to protect them from publicani, and 
(perhaps more importantly) expected tension to exist between sen- 
ators and publicani. Mucius Scaevola the Pontifex (cos. 95) and 
his reforms have already been mentioned. Embassies from Priene 
were sent to C. Iulius Caesar (pr. c. 92), governor of Asia, appar- 
ently invoking his aid against the publicani , 173 Ilium honoured L. 
Iulius Caesar (cos. 90) as censor in 89 for having saved the precinct 
of Athena from the tax collector. 174 Finally, as we have seen, em- 
bassies from Pergamum approached the senate in 101 bc with a 
similar problem. 175 Embassies to governors, magistrates, and the 
senate are of course a major vehicle for provincial relations with 
Rome. 176 In these cases, however, they also illustrate an important 
new dynamic. One of the most important ways in which the Ro- 
man state touched the lives of its provincial subjects was through 
the collection of revenues. Indeed, for many provincials this would 
have been the only way in which Rome affected them. In Asia 
these vast revenues were not collected by the state or its officials, 
but contracted out, thus separating the state and its machinery 
from the most irksome of its responsibilities. The separation of tax 
collection and provincial government encouraged and reinforced a 
tendency for provincials to look to the Roman senate and Roman 
senators for solutions to problems arising from their dealings with 
the publicani and other business interests. Senators’ patronage al- 
lowed provincial cities to have contacts in Rome that were (ideally) 
both permanent and sympathetic. This would be advantageous in 
any context, but particularly useful now. 

171 Cf. Diodorus’ description of the province when Scaevola the Pontifex arrived 
in the 90s (Diod. Sic. 37. 5—6). 

172 On the massacre of 88 see esp. Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to Empire , 153—60. 

173 I. Priene 111. 14-15, 21-2; cf. ibid. 117. 19. 174 OGIS 440 -IL S 8770. 

175 RDGE 12 =IGR iv. 262 = Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 324. 

176 On embassies to Rome see esp. Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie. 
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It is in this context that Roman patrons first appear. Patronage 
is therefore probably at least partially a product of these circum- 
stances. It is nevertheless important to remember that we have only 
considered a small part of a multi-faceted whole. Cities will have 
had disputes not only with Roman businessmen, but also with gov- 
ernors and their neighbours. The wide range of problems that a free 
city could encounter is well illustrated in the Colophonian decree 
honouring Menippos, who acted to safeguard Colophonian status, 
privileges, and territory against the encroachment of governors, 
Roman businessmen (if it is they who are described as ‘those pre- 
sent in Asia’), and neighbouring cities. 177 To have patrons in Rome 
would be desirable in dealing with all these problems, since it al- 
lowed greater access to the senate and increased influence within it. 
Of course, Asian cities had to choose between suffering silently and 
appealing to the senate. That they chose the latter, and that their 
discovery of Roman patronage aided them in pursuing this course 
of action, did not guarantee the success of such approaches. Nor 
does it prove the efficacy of patronage as an institution. Whether or 
not patrons actually lived up to the expectations of their provincial 
clients, it is significant that such expectations existed at all. Finally, 
although these tensions may have contributed to the introduction 
of the Roman institution of patronage into the Greek east, they 
were also potentially dangerous. This discontent with Roman rule, 
when channelled in a different direction, could lead to disaffection 
and rebellion. Indeed, the same conditions that led Greek cities to 
begin adopting Roman patrons in the 90s may have contributed to 
some of them supporting Mithridates in the following decade. 

To conclude, there is no simple explanation for the introduc- 
tion of Roman patronage in the Greek east. The causes (or, better, 
catalysts) that brought about its appearance may have ceased to be 
relevant. Patronage potentially offered significant benefits and (as 
far as we can tell) no disadvantages. Once one city had patrons, it 
would be natural for others to follow its lead and co-opt patrons 
of its own. Presumably there were other factors contributing to 
the discovery of patronage that the poverty of our information has 
obscured. Several factors have been considered above — a wave of 
immigration and an influx of Roman culture, the development of 
the equestrian order and their interest in the exploitation of Rome’s 
provinces, the crisis in Asia that had developed in the decades after 
177 Claros y i/i Menippos, col. i, 11 . 23—7, 36—42. 
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its annexation. In a sense these are the results of C. Gracchus’ re- 
forms. Perhaps the sudden appearance of patronage of cities was 
itself, therefore, in some sense an unforeseen by-product of the 
Gracchan programme. 



VI 

Patronage of Cities 
in the Late Republic: 
Incidence and Effectiveness 

Patrons of cities are rare or non-existent in the Greek east in 
the second century bc. Their scarcity stands in stark contrast to 
the numerous patrons that appear in the region at the beginning of 
the first century. This sudden appearance of activity marks nothing 
less than the discovery of Roman patronage by these cities and 
reveals the transplantation of this Roman practice into a Greek 
environment. 

Patronage showed some vitality in its new environment, and it 
remained common in the following decades. For the first decade 
or so of the first century bc more than half a dozen patroni can 
be identified, 1 and a similar number can be identified for the 80s. 
Q. Oppius, for example, agreed to become patron of Aphrodisias 
following his release after the first Mithridatic war. 2 At about the 
same time, or shortly thereafter, L. Licinius Lucullus (cos. 74), 
while he was proquaestor in the east, became patron of Synnada 
and (probably) of Ephesus. 3 Again, it was probably in the 80s, 
while he was serving with Sulla in the east, that Cn. Lentulus 
Clodianus (cos. 72) became patron of Oropus and Temnos. 4 Ro- 
man patrons of Greek cities are well attested for the following 
decades. It would not be particularly productive to list them here 
decade by decade, but it is sufficient to note that they are known 
throughout the late Republic and triumviral period and that in 
the half-century between Sulla’s return to Rome and the battle of 


1 See above, pp. 137—8. 

2 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3 (=Cio7). 

3 MAMA iv. 52 =IGR iv. 701 (=0134); I. Eph. vi. 2941 (=089). 

4 IGv ii. 31 1 (=Ci8); Cic. Flac. 45 (=099). 
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Actium some fifty individual patrons of Greek cities can be iden- 
tified. 

These fifty are not evenly distributed through the period, and this 
may be partly attributable to the accidents of survival of epigraphic 
evidence. Some patterns emerge, however. For example, the years 
of Pompey’s campaigns against the pirates and then against Mithri- 
dates seem to have produced more patrons than other times. Both 
Pompey himself 5 and many of his legatf are attested as patrons. 
This may to some extent be connected with the pride that Pompey 
is said to have taken in his extensive clientelaP The turmoil of these 
years may also have made cities more eager to have patrons, and 
it may be worth noting that the number of senators active in the 
Greek east was higher than was normally the case. In addition to 
the annual governors of each province and their staffs, there were 
those with extraordinary commands, like Pompey or Lucullus, and 
their legates. This will have increased the number of senators with 
whom cities might have contact and therefore the number of op- 
portunities to co-opt patrons. Similar factors may have contributed 
to a similar increase in senatorial patrons attested in the early 40. s 


How Common was Patronage of Cities? 

Patronage of cities during the last century bc was by no means 
rare, but did this transplanted Roman social institution thrive in 
its new environment? Clearly, there was an increase in patronage in 
comparison with the previous century, but it is difficult to say how 
common it was in absolute terms. Two questions arise: how normal 
was it for a Roman senator to have client cities in the provinces, 
and how typical was it for cities to have patrons? 

Let us begin by considering this from the standpoint of the cities. 

5 Pompey is attested as patron of Ilium (C66), the koivov of Ionia (C92), Miletus 
(C95), Side (C146), and Pompeiopolis (C149). 

6 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus (cos. 56 bc) was patron of Cyrene (C162); 
M. Pupius Piso Frugi (cos. 61) was patron of Samos (C54) and Miletus (C96); M. 
Aemilius Scaurus (pr. 56) was patron of Tyre (C152). Perhaps M. Popillius Laenas, 
patron of Cos (C41), also belongs to this group. 

7 Dolab. Fam. 9. 9. 2. Cf. Caes. B Civ. 2. 18. 

8 Caesar was patron of Chios (C38), Pergamum (C74), Alabanda (C106), Cnidos 
(C115), and possibly Thespiae (C25); L. Antonius (cos. 41) was patron of Perga- 
mum (C72), Ephesus (C86), and Thyateira (C104); L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus 
(cos. 49) was patron of Thyateira (C105) and probably Mylasa (Ci 17); L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (cos. 54) was probably patron of Miletus (C93) and Chios (C37); P. 
Licinius Crassus Iunianus (trib. pi. 53) was patron of Nysa (C120). 
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Mommsen asserted that all communities had patrons, 9 citing a com- 
ment of Appian, who in his narrative of the Catilinarian conspiracy 
reports: 

01 S’ XAAoflplyec irSoMcavrec iKotvwcavTO Pafllcu Cayya, oc rjv ran’ XAAoBfnyoji’ 
TTpocTarrjc, wcnep ajracaK noAecw ecri tic iv 'Pwp.rj TTpocTaTr/c. (App. B Civ. 
2. 4. 14) 

The Allobroges, being in doubt, communicated the matter to Fabius 
Sanga, the patron of their state. (All cities had a patron in Rome.) 

It is not often that ancient authors make direct statements about 
patronage, or indeed about Roman social practices in general. Here 
there is reason to doubt Appian. Sallust described the same episode 
as follows: 

sed Allobroges diu incerto habuere quidnam consili caperent. . . . itaque 
Q. Fabio Sangae, cuius patrocinio civitas plurumum utebatur, rent omnem 
uti cognoverant aperiunt. (Sail. Cat. 41. 1, 4) 

The Allobroges for a long time were in doubt what course to pursue. . . . 
They accordingly divulged the whole affair, just as it had come to their 
ears, to Q. Fabius Sanga, their nation's principal patron. 

Appian is clearly following Sallust here, 19 who seems to be Ap- 
pian’ s only source of material for his narrative of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. The statement that all cities had patrons, however, does 
not come from Sallust. It is surely Appian’s own gloss. 

Does Appian mean to imply that all cities had patrons in 63 bc or 
in his own time? At first glance one might suppose that he is speak- 
ing of his own day, since he uses the present tense (ecri). Appian 
uses the present tense, however, in other glosses about Republican 
practice. 1 1 In any case, he would hardly need to inform his urban- 
ized Greek readers that all cities had patrons if they were in fact 
living in cities that all had patrons. Moreover, the numbers of pa- 
trons of cities in the Greek east did decline during the early empire, 
as we shall see in the next chapter. If Appian’s gloss is not about 
his own day and not derived from Sallust, how reliable is it? Sallust 


9 Mommsen, StR iii. 1203 n. 1. 

10 N. I. Barbu, Les Sources et I’originalite d’Appien dans le deuxieme livre des Guerres 
civiles (Paris 1934), 9—18. 

11 The clearest example of this is where he uses the present to explain acclamations 
as imperator, which clearly were no longer relevant in his own day (App. B Civ. 2. 
44. 123). The present tense is also used in glosses at B Civ. 2. 5. 18 (Republican 
senatorial procedure), 2. 26. 98 (the Latin right), 2. 31. 123 (jurisdiction of tribunes). 
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does not expand on Fabius Sanga’s patronage of the Allobroges in 
his narrative, which is not surprising: it was a contemporary prac- 
tice, part of the world that Sallust and his readership shared, and so 
explanation was not necessary. Appian, on the other hand, explains 
patronage of cities to his readers precisely because it was no longer 
common, at least in the Greek east. 

In any case, one might legitimately wonder how Appian could 
know this fact. No statistics were being kept, and Appian’s know- 
ledge could not be derived from his own experience. Nor is it likely 
that he invested much effort in researching the question, at least to 
judge from the derivative nature of his Catilinarian narrative . 12 The 
gloss may, of course, come from some intermediary source. But this 
only defers the problem: how would his source know? Indeed, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the remark was included only 
because patronage of cities was no longer common. This, however, 
would in itself diminish Appian’s ability to make an authoritative 
statement on the point. Apparently, Appian had the impression 
that patronage of cities was much more common in the Republic 
than in his own day. This impression was probably correct, though 
his formulation of the statement may well be exaggerated. In the 
light of this, Appian’s assertion about the universality of patronage 
cannot be accepted as authoritative. At best we can take it as a sign 
that an informed observer of a later period thought that the practice 
was common in the late Republic. 

During the late Republic many cities (in Asia at least) had a 
patron. But the evidence is far from consistent even within that 
province. If we consider (say) the twelve assize centres for Asia, no 
patron is attested for five of them (Adramyttium, Sardis, Smyrna, 
Apameia, and Laodicea on the Lycus); for the other seven (Perga- 
mum, Tralles, Ephesus, Miletus, Synnada, Alabanda, and Mylasa), 
about twenty patrons are known before the battle of Actium. Of 
course this must be due in part to the accidents of epigraphical sur- 
vival. A few cities, however, seem not to have had patrons. When 
Cotys had laid claim to some of its land, Abdera appealed to Rome 
through its mother city, Teos. The patrons of Teos supported Ab- 
dera, which apparently had no patrons of its own — or at least, if 
they existed they are not mentioned . 13 No warpcorec are attested 
for Athens, despite the abundance of inscriptions from that city; 

12 Barbu, Les Sources et I’originalite d’Appien, 9—18. 

13 Syll . 3 656 (C101); see also e.g. Gelzer, Roman Nobility , 89. 
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perhaps their sense of their own history or importance made them 
resistant to the trend. In any case, patrons seem less common among 
cities on the Greek mainland than in Asia or the Aegean islands, 
which may imply that local traditions existed. All that can safely be 
said is that many cities are known to have had patrons. 

Perhaps we should turn the question around and consider how 
common it was for senators to have provincial cities in their clien- 
tela. Some commentators have assumed that this was common. 
Badian, for example, asserts that ‘all families of any importance 
(and some of not very much) had such connexions abroad’. 14 Ba- 
dian’ s point is at least partially vitiated by his use of the family 
as his unit of reckoning. The fact that (for example) C. Claudius 
Pulcher (cos. 92) was patron of Cyrene does not mean that the city 
was a client of all Claudii Pulchri. Indeed, it is probably not safe 
even to assume that his sons became Cyrene’ s patrons after him: we 
saw earlier that patronage was not always automatically inherited. 
To speak of the clientela of any gens is not helpful, 15 since being a 
client of one Claudius did not make someone a client of all Claudii, 
or of the Claudian gens as a whole. 16 

How common, then, was it for individual senators to have clients? 
Patronage of provincial cities was, as we have seen, common. Con- 
temporary authors treat it as unexceptional: a point well illustrated 
by the passage of Sallust above. Cicero says that not going to his 
consular province deprived him of the opportunity to win provin- 
cial clients and guest-friends, 17 which again implies that patronage 
of cities was common. Cicero’s remark of course raises another 
point. First, he claims that by forgoing his province he was giv- 
ing up the opportunity of gaining clients. This is consistent with 
the general pattern found in the epigraphical evidence, where pa- 
trons are largely Roman senators co-opted while performing official 
duties, especially as provincial governors. Moreover, in the late Re- 
public such officials were mostly ex-praetors and ex-consuls, ranks 

14 Badian, FC 158. 

15 As is done, for example, by E. Rawson, 'The Eastern Clientelae of Clodius 
and the Claudii* =Roman Culture and Society, 102—24; ead., ‘More on the Clientelae 
of the Patrician Claudii’, Historia, 26 (1977), 340—57 =Roman Culture and Society, 
227-44. 

16 Admittedly, some ancient sources do not set a good example: Suetonius {Tib. 
6. 2}, for example, says that Livia took refuge in Sparta because the Spartans were 
‘in tutela Claudiorum* (‘in the protection of the Claudii’). What Suetonius meant 
by this phrase is unclear. 

17 Cic. Cat. 4. 23: ‘clientelis hospitiisque provincialibus’. 
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which seem to dominate among Roman patrons. Whether senators 
of lower status succeeded as often in acquiring clients is not clear. 
They are certainly less common in the epigraphic record. 

Gelzer asserted that almost every governor acquired positions of 
patronage in his province.' 8 While Cicero’s statement does not con- 
tradict this view, it does not quite confirm it either. It implies that 
a province provided a governor with the opportunity to acquire 
clientelae, and that Cicero regrets (or wants to appear to regret) 
having missed the chance to gain clients. Whether all senators felt 
this way is unclear. Again, epigraphical evidence reveals a compli- 
cated picture. The province that Cicero declined was Macedonia, 
and not many governors of Macedonia are attested as patrons of the 
cities there during the Republic. C. Scribonius Curio was patron of 
Oropus, a relationship that began either while he was governor of 
Macedonia in the 70s, or possibly while he was a legate of Sulla in 
the 80s. 19 The only other governor attested as patron of a Macedo- 
nian city in the late Republic is L. Piso Caesoninus (cos. 58), who 
is honoured as patron of three cities in the province. 29 Obviously 
other patrons are unknown to us because inscriptions mentioning 
them have not survived. Piso, however, seems to stand out: perhaps 
some senators (like him) were more willing to become patrons, or 
were more attractive to cities. 

It is clear, then, that patronage of cities was common in the late 
Republic. Authors of the period treat it as unremarkable, and feel 
no need to explain it to their readers. Dozens of patrons of indivi- 
dual cities are attested. Still, it is unsafe to assert that all cities had 
patrons or that all senators (or even all ex-governors) had provincial 
cities in their clientela. Different senators may have had different 
attitudes towards patronage, and the practice might have been com- 
moner in some regions than in others. 


How Effective was Patronage? Verres and Sicily 

Having patrons brought significant advantages, since they were ex- 
pected to help their client cities in Rome: that, at least, was the 

lS Gelzer, Roman Nobility, 87. 

19 IG vii. 331, on which see under C19 below. Proconsul: MRR ii. 99, 104, 112, 
1 18; subordinate of Sulla: MRR ii. 56, 59. 

20 Cormack, ‘L. Calpurnius Piso’, 76—7 (=C29); Samothrace, ii/i. 18 (=C57); 
and (perhaps) M. E. Caskey, ‘News Letter from Greece (1979 and 1980)’, AJA 85 
(1981), 453-62 (=C28). 
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ideal. Did it work this way in reality? Brunt has argued that Ro- 
man patrons were in fact of little benefit for provincials. 21 Patrons, 
he maintains, provided little protection for their provincial clients 
against extortionate governors. For Brunt, the clearest illustration 
of their failure is provided by Verres’ government of Sicily. He 
notes that although patrons are attested for Sicilian cities and in- 
dividuals, they did not prevent the senate from twice proroguing 
Verres’ tenure in the province, despite the complaints of prominent 
Sicilians. When Verres was brought to trial, the Syracusans turned 
not to their noble patrons, but to Cicero, who received little support 
from them thereafter. Indeed, several Romans with connections in 
the province seem to have supported Verres. 

Brunt’s arguments serve as a useful reminder that having Roman 
patrons, whether personal or civic, was not a cure-all for the prob- 
lems of provincials. Still, he may overstate the failings. Not all of 
those he lists were really patrons. He suggests, for example, that Q. 
Hortensius (cos. 69) was the personal patron of Dio of Halaesa. 22 
Since Hortensius actually defended Verres, who had victimized 
Dio, it would seem that he was neglectful of his patronal duties. 
But the evidence that he had any close relationship with Dio is 
slim: Cicero asserted that Dio had asked Hortensius for help. 23 
Surely, however, he could ask anyone for help; in itself this tells 
us nothing about the nature of their relationship, or whether one 
existed at all. In any case, there is reason to doubt that any for- 
mal attachment existed. In the same passage Cicero asserts that 
Servilia, Hortensius’ mother-in-law, was a long-standing hospita of 
Dio, and claims that because of this Hortensius should know the 
details of Dio’s case. This must cast doubt on the idea that there was 
any direct relationship between them. If there was, Cicero would 
surely have stated it explicitly, since this would make his point 
more clearly — that Hortensius knew the truth of the case and was 
therefore duplicitous in defending Verres. Brunt may be correct 
to accept Cicero’s allegations that Hortensius was an after-the-fact 
accessory to Verres’ crimes. 24 But the charge that Hortensius was a 
bad patronus is probably unjustified: being related by marriage to a 

21 Brunt, ‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’. 

22 Ibid. 278 (patron); elsewhere Brunt includes Hortensius as one of Dio’s hospites , 
which he characterizes as a polite designation for patron (274). Brunt has since 
cautioned against assimilating hospitium too closely to patronage {^Clientele ? , 386). 

23 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 24. 

24 Brunt, ‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’, 279—80. 
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hospes of a single Sicilian surely cannot imply any obligation either 
to him or to the rest of Sicily. 

Another senator who defended Verres was P. Scipio Nasica . 25 
One of Verres’ many misdeeds was to order the city of Segesta to 
surrender a famous statue of Diana, which the Carthaginians had 
taken as a war trophy during the course of their wars in the third 
century, and which Scipio Aemilianus returned to them following 
his sack of Carthage . 26 Scipio’s benefaction was recorded on the 
base of the statue, which Verres also had removed so that the empty 
pedestal did not become evidence of his crime. Asserting that every 
Roman must protect the monumenta of his maiores, Cicero criticized 
Nasica for supporting a man who had destroyed a memorial of 
Aemilianus. Cicero’s attack on Scipio is rhetorically effective: one 
Scipio is helping Verres undo the good that another Scipio had 
done a century earlier. The relationship between this Scipio and 
Aemilianus, however, was quite distant: they came from different 
branches of the Cornelii Scipiones and their common ancestor lived 
in the mid-third century . 27 

Cicero refers to the Segestans as the young Scipio’s clients, albeit 
in passing . 26 Brunt accepts this as evidence that patronage could be 
inherited along collateral branches of the family . 29 We have already 
seen that inheritance of patronage is a complex business, even when 
agnatic lines alone are involved. The idea that it was hereditary 
along collateral lines is therefore all the more difficult, especially in 
this case, where the relationship was so distant. If Cicero is correct 
to describe the Segestans as Scipio Nasica’s clientes, another origin 
for the relationship should be sought: even admitting ignorance 
about how the relationship began would be better than supposing 
inheritance from someone to whom he was related in the eleventh 


25 After testamentary adoption by Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius a few years after the 
trial, he became Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio (Dio Cass. 40. 51. 3); he became 
consul in 52 bc. 26 Cic. Very. 2. 4. 74—9. 

27 See the stemma of Miinzer at RE iv/i (1900), 1429—30. 

28 Cic. Very. 2. 4. 80 (addressing Nasica): ‘adsunt Segestani, clientes tui, socii 
populi Romani atque amici; certiorem te faciunt P. Africanum Carthagine deleta 
simulacrum Dianae maioribus suis restituisse, idque apud Segestanos eius impera- 
toris nomine positum ac dedicatum fuisse’ (‘Your clients, the Segestans, are present, 
allies and friends of the Roman people. They are informing you that P. Africanus, 
after the destruction of Carthage, restored to their ancestors an image of Diana, and 
that it had been erected and dedicated in their midst in the name of that general’). 

29 Brunt, ‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’, 274 n. 8; id., 'Clientele ? , 395 
n. 34- 
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degree. 30 (It might be useful to remember that in the Roman law of 
inheritance cognati were recognized only up to the sixth degree. 31 ) 
It might be significant that Cicero seems to imply (wrongly) that 
Nasica was a descendant of Scipio Aemilianus, if this is correctly 
inferred from his application to Nasica of the obligation to protect 
the monuments of his maiores , 32 On the one hand, the error might 
be accidental. It would admittedly not be difficult to make: the 
names of these two Scipios were practically identical, and Nasica 
himself may have made a similar mistake several decades later. 33 
On the other hand, perhaps Cicero is deliberately creating a false 
impression that Nasica was descended from Aemilianus. 34 Cicero 
wanted to exploit the fact that Nasica and Aemilianus had the same 
nomen in order to undermine Nasica’s credibility. 

Cicero clearly states that the Segestans were Scipio’s clientes, 
and it would be dangerous to reject this statement without clear 
evidence to the contrary. Yet his criticism of Nasica’s behaviour is 
odd. He condemns Nasica for failing in his duties to his ‘ancestor’ 
and family, but does not suggest that he had any obligation to 
the citizens of Segesta as his clients. He portrays the Segestans as 
appealing to Scipio Nasica. Their request is made in the dramatic 
fiction of Cicero’s second actio, which was never delivered; 35 there 
is no suggestion that they had made any appeal to Nasica before 
the trial. Also, the request that Cicero puts in their mouths is not 
that Nasica fulfil his patronal obligation to protect them, but that he 
defend his family’s reputation by restoring to Segesta the cult statue 

30 If calculated through Cornelia, his great-great-grandmother, the relationship 
is of the eighth degree. 

31 Dig. 38. 8. 1. 3. 

32 Note also several references to Scipio’s familia in Verr. 2. 4. 80—1. Cf. also 

Ps.-Ascon. 187 Stangl: ‘Siculi veteres patronos habent: in quibus . . . Scipiones, 
quorum auctor P. Scipio Africanus Carthagine excisa Siciliae ornamenta rettulit 
sua, quibus quondam a Poenis victoribus spoliata erat’ (‘The Sicilians have long- 
standing patrons. Among these are the Scipiones, and following the destruction 
of Carthage their ancestor, P. Scipio Africanus, returned to Sicily the trophies of 
which it had previously been despoiled by the victorious Carthaginians’). Scipio 
Aemilianus, however, was not the auctor of any family. On other problems with this 
passage see Nicols, ‘The Caecilii Metelli’. 33 Cic. Att. 6. 1. 17—18. 

34 A misleading suggestion similar to this can be found at Pro Fonteio 36, where 
Cicero raises the possibility that a revolt of the Allobroges will require M. Fabius, 
who was involved in the prosecution, to conduct a campaign there ‘quoniam apud 
illos Fabiorum nomen est amplissimum’ (‘since the name of the Fabii is especially 
intimidating among that people’). M. Fabius was no relation to Fabius Maximus 
Allobrogicus (Miinzer, ‘Fabius’ (no. 26), in RE vi/2 (1909), 1747. 

35 Cf. Brunt, ‘Patronage and Politics in the Verrines’, 279—80 and n. 44. 
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that his ‘ancestor’ had given to the city . 36 No doubt Cicero means 
it to reflect badly on Nasica that provincials have to remind him to 
do his duty by his family. But this may be largely sleight of hand: 
one can only assume that the more distant the relation, the more 
obscure the obligation. How Nasica felt about it is unclear. Still, it 
would be strange for Cicero to criticize Nasica’s failure to protect a 
monument of a distant relative if he had had the easy and emotive 
accusation at his disposal that Nasica was, despite being patron of 
Segesta, defending someone who had done Segestans great harm. 
Cicero’s statement that the Segestans were Scipio Nasica’s clients 
should thus be treated with scepticism. It does not seem to be an 
innocent mistake: if Cicero sincerely believed Nasica to have been 
patron, he would have made more of it. 

These examples illustrate a different problem inherent in using 
the evidence of Cicero’s Verrines to understand Roman attitudes 
towards clients. Details about relationships between Romans and 
provincials are not, like the honorific inscriptions that we have 
been examining, random facts that have come to us through the 
accidents of survival. We know these details because Cicero wants 
them to be known. Cicero, however, is not a disinterested party, and 
sometimes his motives can be detected or supposed. By mention- 
ing the connections that Hortensius had with the province, Cicero 
puts his opposite in a bad light and casts doubt on his moral in- 
tegrity. This weakens Hortensius’ credibility with the jurors and 
thus increases the prosecution’s chances of success. Presumably the 
same motive lies behind Cicero’s treatment of Nasica. These cases, 
therefore, reveal more about forensic tactics than about the seri- 
ousness with which Romans viewed their relationships with their 
provincial friends and clients. Cicero refers to the strategy in one 
of his own rhetorical treatises . 37 The advocate must win the ju- 
rors’ approval not only for the character and conduct of his client 
but also for himself; at the same time an orator must attack the 

36 Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 80 (cited above, n. 28). 

37 Cic. De or. 2. 182: ‘valet igitur multum ad vincendum probari mores et instituta 
et facta et vitam eorum, qui agent causas, et eorum, pro quibus, et item improbari 
adversariorum’ (‘In order to win a case, therefore, it is very helpful to win approval 
for the character, education, deeds, and lifestyle of those who are to plead cases and 
of their clients. Equally, it is helpful to attract condemnation for those of their op- 
ponents’). On the passage see E. Fantham, ‘Ciceronian Conciliare and Aristotelian 
Ethos’, Phoenix , 27 (1973), 262—75, and W. W. Fortenbaugh, ‘ Benevolentiam Con- 
ciliare and Animos Permovere : Some Remarks on Cicero’s De Orator e 2. 178—216’, 
Rhetorica , 6 (1988), 259-73. 
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deeds and motives of his opponents and those they represent. By 
winning goodwill for himself and removing it front his opponent 
he makes the jurors more disposed to believe him. This is pre- 
sumably the reason why Cicero is willing to go to such lengths to 
suggest the connections that prove Hortensius’ moral inferiority. 
In any case, it is surely unreasonable to suppose that Hortensius 
should have refused to defend Verres because his mother-in-law 
had a Sicilian guest-friend. If such considerations were effective, 
could an accused senator find anyone to defend him in an extortion 
trial? 

Our interest here is to consider how diligent Roman senators 
were in protecting the interests of their provincial clients. Reliable 
information on this issue cannot be derived front what Cicero tells 
us about Hortensius and Scipio Nasica, since he has gone out of 
his way to describe their connections in the province in a way that 
portrays them in the worst possible light and thus undermines 
their moral standing. Their obligations are exaggerated, perhaps 
even invented, to increase their culpability. 

Cicero’s primary interest, of course, was to prove the guilt of a 
man who was himself a patronus of Sicily. 38 Verres’ moral obligation 
as patron to protect the Sicilians was in such stark contrast to his 
actual behaviour that this too became an avenue of attack for Cicero. 
Again, Cicero is not interested in informing the reader of the failures 
of patrons in general, but in blackening Verres, who is depicted as 
perverting patronage just as he abuses hospitium by stealing the 
property of his hosts 39 or by seducing their wives and daughters. 49 
This, however, is part of Cicero’s portrayal of Verres’ whole career 
as marked by depravity and debauchery. His point is that Verres 
perverted everything that he touched, and we are told that Verres 
was a patron precisely because he was such a bad one. Again, we 
must be careful about how we treat such evidence. Clearly, some 
Romans did not do for their clients what they should have. But we 
cannot know how often this was true. We know that Verres was 
patron because he was shockingly untypical. Some Roman officials 
were oppressive and rapacious; some of these, like Verres, happened 
to be patrons. L. Valerius Flaccus (pr. 63) had appropriated funds 
that had been collected for games at Tralles, although he was patron 

38 Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 17-25, 89-90. 

39 e.g. Sthenius (Verr. 2. 2. 83—4) and Lyso (Verr. 2. 4. 37). 

40 Cic. Verr. 1. 14; 2. 1. 64-7; 2. 2. 89-90. 
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of that city. 41 Brutus was patron of the city of Salamis in Cyprus, 42 
but none the less lent it a large sum and charged extortionate rates 
of interest. 43 Perhaps some senators wanted to be patron in order 
to cloak such malpractice, or some provincial communities tried 
to mollify extortionate officials by showering them with honours, 
including requests for patronage. 

Similar problems arise with some of the other patrons mentioned 
by Cicero, especially the Marcelli. C. Marcellus (pr. 80) had been 
governor of Sicily in 79, 44 and had ended up as a juror on the case. 45 
Cicero refers to his Sicilian clientela several times in his speech, 46 
a relationship that apparently continued his family’s long-standing 
patronage of Sicily. It is rather surprising, as Brunt has pointed 
out, that Verres did not reject C. Marcellus as index. Perhaps Brunt 
is correct to take this as evidence that Verres did not fear his hos- 
tility or influence within the jury. On the other hand, jury selection 
might not have been vital to his defence strategy: if we are to believe 
Cicero, Verres expected a different judge and jurors by delaying the 
trial until the new year. 47 Whatever the truth of this, it should be 
noted that if C. Marcellus had not been a juror, Cicero would have 
had less reason to mention this relationship in his speech. Indeed, 
several sections of the Verrines are probably included precisely be- 
cause Marcellus was in the jury. Cicero would surely have given less 
space (or perhaps none at all) to the disrespect that Verres showed 
to C. Marcellus’ statue, 48 or to the replacement of a festival in hon- 
our of him and his family (the Marcellia) with Verria in honour 
of Verres. 49 These incidents receive special attention at least partly 
to induce Marcellus to support a guilty verdict. Presumably the 
references to his position as patron were also designed to put subtle 
pressure on Marcellus to vote for conviction. 

When Cicero mentions relationships between Romans and pro- 
vincials, he has reasons for doing so. Sometimes the reference is 
incidental. One such case is provided by Cicero’s description of the 
way in which Verres treated Sthenius of Thermae. 50 Sthenius had 
opposed Verres’ attempt to acquire some of the city’s statues, and 

41 Cic. Flac. 52-5. 

42 Cic. Att. 6. 1. 5=Ci59-6o. 

43 Cic. Att. 5. 21. 10-13, 6. i- S — 7 , 6. 2. 7, 6. 3. 5. 44 MRR ii. 84. 

45 Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 90. 46 Ibid. 2. 4. 86, 89—90. 

47 Ibid. 2. 1. 30. 48 Ibid. 2. 4. 84-7. 

49 Ibid. 2. 2. 50—2, 4. 15 1. On these games see esp. J. B. Rives, ‘Marcellus and the 

Syracusans’, CPh 88 (1993), 32-5. 50 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 86-118. 
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therefore Verres had arranged that he be brought before him on 
trumped-up charges. He fled to Rome to avoid certain conviction, 
but Verres began to try him in absentia. Sthenius appealed to his 
friends in Rome, and a debate took place in the senate about the le- 
gality and propriety of Verres’ actions. To forestall further criticism 
of his son in Rome, Verres’ father promised to intervene and pre- 
vent his son from further actions against Sthenius. Verres, however, 
ignored his father’s intervention, and continued his prosecution of 
Sthenius, which he insisted was legal. Before his own trial, however, 
Verres ceased to defend the legality of trial in absentia, and instead 
altered the transcripts of Sthenius’ trial so that they indicated that 
Sthenius had actually been present. Cicero demolished this defence 
both by producing the relevant documents and by citing the argu- 
ments, made by Verres’ own supporters in the senate, that the trial 
in absentia was legal, which of course acknowledged the fact that 
Sthenius was not present. Sicilian complaints about the prosecu- 
tion were also cited as proof that Verres’ new argument was false. In 
the midst of this long narrative, Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus (cos. 56) 
is mentioned: he testified to these complaints in court. When re- 
ferring to his testimony, Cicero mentions that he was a patronus 
Siciliae and that he spoke on his clients’ behalf in the senate. 51 
By doing this, Cicero is able to explain Marcellinus’ involvement 
in the affair. Cicero also mentions that Marcellinus had spoken on 
this point in the senate, probably at the senatorial debate mentioned 
earlier. Here is a patron acting to protect his clients. Naturally, we 
would like to know whether such actions were common. Marcelli- 
nus is the only senator whom Cicero identifies as a patronus and 
who is portrayed as working for the good of his clients. What are 
we to make of this? Surely it is unsafe to assume that Marcellinus 
was the only patron who acted. Cicero’s account of the debate is 
thin, but since it seems that Verres escaped an embarrassing setback 
in the senate only when his father promised that Sthenius would 
have no further trouble, it is safe to assume that other senators sup- 
ported Marcellinus’ arguments. Were some of them also patrons? 
If we had a complete list of participants in the debate and knew the 

51 Ibid. 2. 2. 103: ‘qua de re Cn. Lentulum, patronum Siciliae, clarissimum adu- 
lescentem, dicere audistis Siculos, cum se causam quae sibi in senatu pro his agenda 
esset docerent, de Sthenii calamitate questos esse’ (‘You have heard what Cn. Lentu- 
lus, that most illustrious young patron of Sicily, said about this matter, that the 
Sicilians complained about the misfortune of Sthenius while they were explaining 
to him the case which he had to make in the senate on their behalf’). 
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precise nature of their relations with Verres and Sicily, we might 
be able to say something about how diligent patrons were in trying 
to protect their clients. Presumably Verres’ friends supported him, 
while some senators with Sicilian connections supported Marcelli- 
nus. Senators with conflicts of interest would have had to decide to 
support one side or the other, or to remain neutral. Little is known 
about the debate except that it took place. Cicero is not interested in 
providing this kind of information. We only know about the debate 
at all because of Verres’ ineffective attempt to suggest that Sthenius 
was present at his trial. If Verres had continued in his original strat- 
egy of asserting that Sthenius’ trial in absentia was legal, Cicero’s 
whole approach would have been different, and nothing would be 
known either about this senatorial debate or about Marcellinus’ 
patronage. 

Other cases of patronage, hospitium, and friendship are found in 
the Verrines, but this is not the occasion for a lengthy discussion 
of Cicero’s reasons for including each of them. Most of the rela- 
tionships mentioned are with people directly involved in the trial: 
jurors, witnesses, orators, and the defendant. In such cases Cicero 
has his own agenda. This is only natural and appropriate. He is not 
interested in describing what provincials expected of their friends 
and patrons in Rome, or whether these expectations were fulfilled. 
His sole interest in court was to win, or in this case to present a 
facsimile of a successful speech. He mentions patronage only when 
it helps him prove his case, either by magnifying the nature of 
Verres’ crimes and decreasing the credibility and respectability of 
the opposing counsel, or by providing a gentle reminder to specific 
jurors of their moral obligations towards the provincials. 

Patronal Interventions 

Patronal interventions were often, as we have seen, conducted be- 
hind the scenes . 52 This was part of their very nature. The process 
is well illustrated by the case of Ti. Nero and Nysa of two decades 
later. The city of Nysa in Asia had a problem and approached its 
patron, Ti. Nero, for help. He in turn asked Cicero to intervene 
with the governor, who was Cicero’s friend . 53 This series of events 
was presumably common, although we do not often have direct evi- 
dence of it. We see hints of the process several times in the Verrines. 

52 See pp. 93—5. 53 Cic. Fam. 13. 64 (=Cii9). 
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Dio of Halaesa was, as we saw above, a guest-friend of Hortensius’ 
mother-in-law, and Hortensius had intervened for him, 54 possibly 
acting as intermediary, as Cicero did for Ti. Nero. One of Verres’ 
victims was Diodorus of Melita, whose silverware caught Verres’ 
eye. Diodorus escaped to Rome and Verres attempted to try him 
on a capital charge while absent; 55 but Diodorus appealed to his pa- 
trons and hospites in Rome for help. Verres’ father and several other 
senators wrote to Verres, who dropped the charges. In this case it 
seems that personal intervention was successful, but only because 
Verres yielded to the requests of his fellow senators. In other cases 
he showed less respect for his peers. 56 Consequently, Verres’ mis- 
government of Sicily is not so much the result of a failure on the 
part of Sicily’s patrons to act, but a sign of the singular brazenness 
of Verres. It was a patron’s special duty to exercise his influence 
on his client’s behalf. This could be effective only if other senators 
were willing to be influenced. 

Another point might be made. Nysa’s patron, Ti. Nero, chose Ci- 
cero to act as an intermediary. This made good sense: the best inter- 
mediaries are those who are friends of both parties. In cases where 
problems with governors’ actions led to extortion trials, however, 
such a chain of relations would by its very nature involve conflicts 
of interest. If the problem with Nysa had remained unresolved and 
a charge of extortion was laid, friendship might require Cicero to 
defend the governor, while Nero, as patron of Nysa, might prose- 
cute. Indeed, it may have been something like this that happened 
with Hortensius and Dio. 57 Conflicting obligations do not show that 
they were not taken seriously; rather, they show that the system was 
dynamic and vital. Only real obligations can collide. 

It would not be fair, therefore, to lay at the feet of Roman patrons 
the responsibility for the failure of repetundae laws to restrain extor- 
tionate governors like Verres. The problem was more systemic. A 
governor’s authority in his province was absolute during his term, 
and it was impossible to bring legal actions against him in Rome 
until he left his province. Charges could be brought only after the 
damage had been done, and by then it was often too late. If charges 
for extortion were brought, patrons could presumably help their 
clients through prosecution. But this too is found in the Verrines : 

54 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 24. 55 Ibid. 2. 4. 38—41. 

56 e.g. in the case of Dio of Halaesa (Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 24}, discussed above. 

57 Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 24, and above, pp. 15 1—2. 
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Cicero was himself a patron (a relationship that had begun while 
he was quaestor in the province), 58 and he was both willing to pros- 
ecute and diligent in performing this duty. At least some patrons, 
then, took their obligations seriously. Of course, even if patrons did 
support their clients, the prospects of conviction were poor — juries 
seem to have been hesitant to convict. In the whole business, the 
scope for successful action on the part of patrons might be limi- 
ted. No matter how diligently patrons intervened, there was no 
guarantee of success. 

58 Cic. Att. 14. 12; 2. 1. 5; Dio Cass. 38. 17. 5; cf. also Cic. Div. Caec. 2; Scaur. 
24-6; Brut. 319. 
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The Decline of Patronage 


Most patrons of the cities of the Greek east are known to us 
through inscriptions, as we have seen. Taken singly, these inscrip- 
tions present specific epigraphic and prosopographical problems. 
As a group, however, they reveal an interesting pattern. Greek cities 
regularly adopted patrons throughout the late Republic and into 
the reign of Augustus. At some time during his reign this began to 
change, and their number was, as Nicols has demonstrated, greatly 
reduced . 1 Indeed, they practically disappear from the political land- 
scape of the Greek east. Seventy senatorial patroni, mostly gov- 
ernors and other officials, are attested for the seventy-five years 
before Augustus’ death; only fifteen for the equivalent period af- 
ter . 2 Within this general pattern, there are noteworthy variations. 
They are common in Asia during the Republic, but rare during the 
empire. The opposite seems true of Bithynia. Very few are known 
for Bithynian cities from the Republic, but in the half-century fol- 
lowing Augustus’ death they became relatively common there — so 
common that almost half of those known from the Greek east for 
this period come from Bithynia. The contrast is even sharper if we 
compare the Greek east with the Latin west, where the number 
of patrons increases dramatically. In this chapter we shall con- 
sider the declining number of patrons, beginning with the Bithy- 
nian cities and then moving on to the Latin west. In both cases 
the increases may have been more apparent than real and are ac- 
companied by other developments that suggest changes both in 
the institution of patronage and in the wider social and political 
milieu. 


1 J. Nicols, ‘Patrons of Greek Cities in the Early Principate’, ZPE 80 (1990), 
81-100. 

2 See ibid. 83 for similar figures: 72 patrons for the years 90 bc to ad 12; 11 for 
ad 13— 1 17. 
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Bithynia and the Decline of Patronage in the Greek East 

Before we consider the general decline in the numbers of senato- 
rial patrons attested in the Greek east, the case of Bithynia must 
be discussed in some detail, given the predominance of Bithynian 
examples in the evidence for the early empire. The patrons of these 
cities are listed in Table 2. They number nine in total, and all 
but one (Catilius Longus) are governors of the province. The six 
who governed in the Julio-Claudian period comprise almost half 
the number of attested patrons in this period for the whole Greek 
east. 3 Apart from these six, there are two patrons who can be dated 
to the reign of Vespasian: Plancius Varus, a senator from Perge 
in Pamphylia, 4 was patron of Nicaea while governor, and Catilius 
Longus was a patron of Apamea. He was Apamea’s most prominent 
citizen, having been adlected into the senate by Vespasian after a 
promising military career. 5 His city had been a Roman colony since 
the time of Caesar, 6 and as such it will have had Roman tradi- 
tions that included co-opting patrons, at least if the charter of the 
Caesarian colony at Urso is any guide. 7 

The Bithynian patrons as a group show such diversity that it is 
not easy to generalize, a diversity extending to the kind of evidence 
involved. Catilius Longus is honoured in a Latin inscription, which 
is unremarkable given that Apamea was a colony. Rufus’ highly ex- 
travagant monument was erected in Rome, but probably belongs to 
the late Republic. The patronage of Plancius Varus is mentioned in 
a Greek inscription on a statue-base, but one erected by a personal 
friend, not by the city. The group of proconsuls from the reigns 
of Claudius and Nero are also unusual in that their patronage is 
attested on coins. 

Here, I would suggest, lies an important point, and the most 
likely explanation for the prominence that the patrons of Bithynian 

3 Cf. also Table 3. 

4 H. Halfmann, ‘Die Senatoren aus den Kleinasiatischen Provinzen des romi- 
schen Reiches vom 1. bis 3. Jahrhundert (Asia, Pontus-Bithynia, Lycia-Pamphylia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia)’, in S. Panciera (ed.), Atti del Colloquio Inter nazionale 
AIEGL su Epigrafia e ordine senatorio {Roma, 14—20 maggio ig8i ) (2 vols.; Tituli 
4—5; Rome, 1982), ii. 603—50 at 642; S. Mitchell, ‘The Plancii in Asia Minor’ , JRS 
G (i974). 27-39 at 27. 

5 I. Apamea 2=AE (1982), 860 =CIL iii. 335 =McCrum-Woodhead 288; W. Eck, 
‘Miscellanea Prosopographica’, ZPE 42 (1981), 227—56 at 242—4. 

6 Brunt, Italian Manpower , 600. 

7 Lex Ursonensis {Roman Statutes , no. 25) chs. 97, 130. 
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Patron 

Client city 

Date 

Reference 

Cat. no. 

. . . L. f. Rufus 

9 Bithynian cities 

Republic? 

CIL vi. 1508 = 
IGUR 71 

C135 

C. Cadius Rufus 

Nicomedia 

Claudius 

RPC i. 2073-5 

C140 

L. Mindius Pollio 

Nicaea 

Claudius 

RPC i. 2031 

C136 

L. Mindius Pollio 

Nicomedia 

Claudius 

RPC i. 2065, 
2068a, 2068- 
70, 2072 

C141 

P Pasidienus 

Nicaea 

Claudius 

RPC i. 2047-8 

C137 

Firmus 

P. Pasidienus 

Nicomedia 

Claudius 

RPC i. 2080-1 

C142 

Firmus 

M. Tarquitius 

Nicaea 

Nero 

RPC i. 2057-9 

C139 

Priscus 

M. Plancius Va- 
rus 

Nicaea 

Vespasian 

SEG xxviii 1024— 
5 

ci 3 8 

Catilius Longus 

Apamea 

Vespasian 

I. Apamea 2 =AE 
(1982), 860 

n/a 


cities had in this period. Under Claudius and Nero, some coins 
minted at Nicomedia and Nicaea were dated by the name of their 
provincial governors. This is not especially unusual. What is un- 
usual is that sometimes these governors were also identified as the 
patron of the minting city. Apart from these two cities of Bithynia, 
which account for seventeen issues honouring four individuals, only 
one other city is known to have identified a patronus on its coinage: 
Gades refers to Agrippa as municipi patronus parens (‘patron and 
parent of the municipium ’) on several coins . 8 This well illustrates 
the unusual nature of the Bithynian evidence. Even in Bithynia, 
however, this practice seems to have been temporary: the patrons 
found on their coins all governed Bithynia under Claudius or Nero. 
Two decades later, Plancius Varus was governor of the province 
and became patron of Nicaea, as we know from two inscriptions . 9 
Although his name appears on the coins of that city, they do not 
mention his being patron . 19 Presumably the practice had ceased by 
his time. 

It is not clear why only these cities mention patronage on their 
coins, nor why the practice lasted for such a short time. Perhaps 
the well-known rivalry of the two cities was a factor: if one had 

8 RPC i. 81-3. 9 SEG xxviii. 1024-5 (= Cr 38). IO RPC ii. 627-9. 
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honoured a governor by co-opting him as patron and commem- 
orating the relationship on a coin, we should not be surprised to 
find that the other reciprocated. 11 Be that as it may, once a coin 
included the title irdrpwv , the chances that the patronal relationship 
would become known to us were greatly increased. This suggests 
that governors of Bithynia under Claudius and Nero make up such 
a large proportion of known patrons of the Greek east in this period 
because only there are such relationships mentioned on coins. 12 

With this in mind, we can now take a closer look at the declining 
numbers of senatorial patrons of Greek cities, which are set out 
in Table 3. Augustus and members of the imperial family are ex- 
cluded, as are patrons who, in my opinion, cannot be dated with 
reasonable confidence to a specific period. 13 In order to remove the 
bias towards the Bithynian material, the second and third columns 
exclude numismatic evidence. It should be acknowledged at the 
outset, of course, that the specific numbers of patrons will change 
as new evidence is published, or as existing inscriptions are more 
precisely dated. Still, with this arrangement of the evidence a pat- 
tern emerges: senatorial patroni of Greek cities became increasingly 
rare as the principate of Augustus proceeded. By the time of Nero’s 
death they had almost disappeared from Greek cities. 

Nicols argued that the decline of patronage was caused by an 
edict of Augustus of ad 1 1 that forbade peregrine communities from 
co-opting their governors as patrons. 14 His argument, however, is 
not consistent with the gradual decline of the institution. If such 
an edict had caused the disappearance of patrons, their numbers 
should have dropped suddenly rather than decreasing gradually. 
The decline seems to have begun decades before the decree of ad 1 1 . 

The title patronus does not disappear completely from the Greek 
east. A few governors were still co-opted. Some Greek cities began 

11 For their famous rivalry see Dio Chrys. Or. 38 with L. Robert, ‘La titulature 
de Nicee et de Nicomedie: La gloire et la haine’, HSCPh 81 (1977), 1—39 =Opera 
Minora Selecta: Epigraphie et antiquites grecques (7 vols.; Amsterdam, 1969—90), vi. 
211-49. 

12 It is therefore unnecessary to suppose that Bithynia had any special constitu- 
tional right to co-opt patrons, as suggested by Nicols, ‘Patrons of Greek Cities’, 
89-91. 

13 For example, C42, which I have excluded from Table 3, honours Statilius 
Taurus (cos. 11 26) as patron either in the mid-20s bc or perhaps in the late 30s. 

14 Nicols, ‘Patrons of Greek Cities’. See also A. P. Gregory, ‘A New and Some 
Overlooked Patrons of Greek Cities in the Early Principate’, Tyche , 12 (1997), 85—91, 
no. 3. 
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Table 3. The Number of Senatorial Patrons of Greek Cities 



Attested 

senatorial 

patrons 

Patrons 

(excluding 

coins) 

Patrons per 
decade (ex- 
cluding coins) 

Catalogue nos. (coins 
are in parentheses) 

49-40 BC 

14 

14 

14.0 

C13, C17, C23, C37, 
C38, C59, C74, 
C91, C93, C105, 
C106, Ci 15, Ci 17, 
Cl 20 

39-30 BC 

10 

10 

10. 0 

C9, C52, C55, C82, 
C88, C100, Ci 10, 
C112, C122, C148 

29-20 BC 

7 

7 

7.0 

C26, C48, C58, C63, 
C97, C103, C124 

19-IO BC 

6 

6 

6.0 

C39, C77, C113, 
C116, C123, C158 

9 BC-AD I 

4 

4 

4.0 

C30, C71, C94, C147 

AD 2-14 

4 

4 

3-0 

C34, C61, C121, C145 

under Tiberius 

3 

3 

1.2 

C14, C40, C129 

under Gaius 
and Claudius 

8 

3 

2.0 

C75, (C136), (C137), 
(C140), (C141), 
(C142), C144, C154 

under Nero 

3 

2 

i -3 

C32, C132, (C139) 


to use the title to honour local dignitaries ,' 5 and it is found in the 
Latin inscriptions of Roman colonies in the east .' 6 The pattern, 
however, that was common in the late Republic, by which patrons 
were drawn almost exclusively from senatorial officials active in the 
province, began to disappear. 

The Growth of City Patronage in the Latin West 

The situation in the Greek east contrasts sharply with what was 
happening in the western provinces: the increase in attested patroni 
of western cities is almost as great as the decline in their numbers 
in the east. How can this be explained? 

Comparing east and west in such matters is by its nature a difficult 
matter. The evidence is not only in different languages, but also 
comes largely front different periods (Republican in the east, as we 
have seen, and imperial in the west). Nevertheless, it is important 
to tackle the question of whether this institution was developing 

15 See Appendix 4. 16 A list of these patrons is offered in Appendix 3. 
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differently in different parts of the empire. Given the difficulties 
inherent in such a comparison, care must be taken, as far as possible, 
to compare like with like. Thus, in what follows we shall limit 
our western sample in two ways. First, only provincial material 
will be considered, since the client cities that we have examined 
are all provincial and patrons are largely ex-governors. 17 Second, 
since in the period we have been discussing patrons of Greek cities 
are almost all senators, the investigation will focus on patrons of 
senatorial rank. 

Two questions concern us: first, how many senatorial patrons 
of cities are attested in the early empire and how this phenome- 
non changed over time; second, how this pattern compares with 
that found in the Greek east. Table 4 divides our sample into six 
periods of roughly similar length.' 8 Figures like these have been 
used to support arguments that patrocinium of cities became in- 
creasingly common under the empire. Indeed, Harmand argued 
that the institution reached its apogee under the Antonine emper- 
ors. 19 Such an approach is potentially misleading, however, since 
it supposes that an increase in epigraphic attestation of patroni of 
cities signals an increase in their actual numbers. A simple correla- 
tion cannot be assumed. Some periods produced more inscriptions 
than others, and their numbers were increasing dramatically during 
the very period we are examining here. 


Table 4. Senatorial Patrons Attested in Western Provinces 



Senatorial patrons 
of western cities 

Senatorial patrons 
per decade 

Augustus 

16 

3-9 

T iberius-N ero 

19 

3-5 

Vespasian-Trajan 

20 

4 -i 

Hadrian-Antoninus Pius 

29 

6.4 

M. Aurelius-Commodus 

25 

7.8 

Septimius-Alexander Severus 

22 

5 -i 


Such changes in epigraphical production have been a topic of 

17 On the patrons of cities in Italy, see especially the work of R. Duthoy, ‘Scenarios 
de cooptation des patrons municipaux’; id., ‘Le profil social des patrons munici- 
paux’. 18 The patrons are listed in Appendix 6. 

19 Harmand, Un aspect social et politique, 286. 
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scholarly interest in recent decades. Mrozek studied the rise and 
fall of Latin epigraphy for the imperial period using a sample of 
1 ,680 Latin inscriptions. Of these, the reign of Augustus accounted 
for less than one inscription per year. This increased steadily to 1 1 
under Commodus, with a sudden spike of 17.6 under Septimius 
Severus. The figure dropped back to 10.8 under Caracalla, with a 
long decline beginning from there. 20 The fluctuations represented 
by Mrozek’ s figures are sometimes referred to as changes in the 
‘epigraphic habit’, 21 a potentially misleading expression since what 
is being measured is not only ‘habit’ (i.e. the tendency of individuals 
or groups to inscribe), but a combination of other factors. The phe- 
nomenon has been linked to the testamentary practices that came 
with the spread of Roman citizenship, 22 and to a growing sense of 
insecurity within Roman society. 23 Other factors may have included 
increasing urbanism, 24 rising levels of literacy, 25 the ‘Romanization’ 
of the provinces, 26 or the expanding role of the army. 27 Nor should 
we ignore the contribution of a growing economy or population. 
Mrozek’ s figures, however, depend not only on the combined ef- 
fect of these factors, but also on the datability of inscriptions. To 
choose one example, the practice reaches its peak under the reign 
of Septimius Severus, and this must partly be attributable to the 
highly datable abbreviation ‘ Auggg .’, which appears in many for- 
mulae from the last few years of his reign: it is possible to date 
many inscriptions to ad 209-1 1 which mention an imperial legate 


20 S. Mrozek, ‘A propos de la repartition chronologique des inscriptions latines 
dans le Haut-Empire’, Epigraphica, 35 (1973), 113—18, esp. 114. Mrozek’s figures 
(average no. of inscriptions per regnal year) are: Augustus, 0.8; Tiberius, 1.5; Gaius, 
2; Claudius, 2.7; Nero, 2; Vespasian, 5; Titus and Domitian, 2.5; Nerva, 4; Trajan, 
6.7; Hadrian, 7.4; Antoninus Pius, 9.2; M. Aurelius, 10.7; Commodus, 1 1; Septimius 
Severus, 17.6; Caracalla, 10.8; Macrinus to Alexander Severus, 5.7; Maximus to 
Gordian III, 5.4; Philip, 5; Decius, 1.7; Valerian to Gallienus, 2.8; ad 268—84, 1.4. 

21 R. MacMullen, ‘The Epigraphic Habit in the Roman Empire’, AJPh 103 
(1982), 233—46; E. Meyer, ‘Explaining the Epigraphic Habit in the Roman Empire: 
The Evidence of Epitaphs’, JRS 80 (1990), 74-96. 

22 Meyer, ‘Explaining the Epigraphic Habit’. 

23 G. Woolf, ‘Monumental Writing and the Expansion of Roman Society in the 
Early Empire’, JRS 86 (1996), 22-39. 

24 W. Jongman, The Economy and Society of Pompeii (Amsterdam, 1988), 67—71. 

25 W. V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1989), 265—70; 
cf. R. Thomas, Literacy and Orality in Ancient Greece (Oxford, 1992), 162—5. 

26 A. Mocsy, ‘Die Unkenntnis des Lebensalters im romischen Reich’, Acta Anti- 
qua , 14(1966), 387-421 at 405-10. 

27 M. Biro, ‘The Inscriptions of Roman Britain’, AArchHung 27 (1975), 13-58 at 
42; Woolf, ‘Monumental Writing and the Expansion of Roman Society’, 37. 
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{leg. Auggg. pr. pr.), equestrian procurator {proc. Auggg.), or civic 
priest. 28 If it were not for these unique formulae, many of these 
inscriptions would not have been dated and therefore included in 
Mrozek’s sample. 

A wide variety of factors lie behind this phenomenon, which 
makes it impossible to use the ‘epigraphic curve’ very effectively 
as direct evidence in studies of phenomena that contribute to its 
fluctuations. Still, this phenomenon has important implications for 
historians who use inscriptions. The rise or decline of any epigraph- 
ically attested phenomenon must be considered in the context of 
increasing or decreasing numbers of inscriptions, even if the under- 
lying causes are not well understood. MacMullen, for example, has 
pointed out the weakness of arguments about Rome’s decline that 
are based on decreased attestation of certain institutions. 29 Just as 
care must be taken when trying to infer the decline of institu- 
tions from declining numbers of inscriptions, so too an increase 
in their number does not necessarily imply that the phenomenon 
was becoming more common. The increasing numbers of senato- 
rial patrons in the Latin west during the first two centuries ad must 
be considered in the context of a general epigraphic increase. The 
same processes that resulted in a greater number of surviving in- 
scriptions generally will have increased the number of inscriptions 
that mention patrons of cities. Indeed, if the increase in patrons 
is as great as or similar to the general increase in the numbers of 
inscriptions, patronage of cities may be imagined to be more or less 
static; if the increase is smaller, it may have been in decline. 

How to proceed? Datable cases of senators who are epigraphically 
attested as patrons of western cities were summarized in Table 4 
above. Table 5 recasts Mrozek’s figures into the periods used for our 
table of patrons (each period being roughly forty years), and places 
them beside the number of patrons per decade for the same period. 
The important thing in these figures is not the absolute values 
(which are not in themselves very meaningful), nor the rates of 
increase (we can never be sure what factors cause any increase), but 
whether the increase of epigraphically attested patrons (whatever 
its causes) is as great as the increase in the numbers of inscriptions. 
Over the first two centuries ad the number of attested patroni of 
cities increases, but the increase is slower than that implicit in 

zS e.g. the fl. Auggg. pp. at CIL viii. 8496. 

z9 MacMullen, 'The Epigraphic Habit’, 244—5 tint! n. 18. 
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Table 5. Senatorial Patronage and the Number of Inscriptions 



Inscriptions per 
year (Mrozek) 

Senatorial 
patrons per 
decade 

Augustus 

0.8 

3-9 

Tiberius-Nero 

2.0 

3-5 

Vespasian-Trajan 

3-5 

4 -i 

Hadrian— Antoninus Pius 

8-3 

6.4 

M. Aurelius-Commodus 

10.8 

7.8 

Septimius Severus— Alexander Severus 

n -5 

5 -i 


inscriptions, and in view of this shortfall it is better to suppose that 
senatorial patronage of cities was declining. 30 

We began with the problem of patronage of cities declining in 
the east under Augustus, just when it was beginning a period of 
intense growth in the west. We have now seen that this problem 
may be an illusion: senatorial patronage probably also declined in 
the western provinces, if we take the long view and consider the 
evidence in its epigraphic context. Still, the evidence for east and 
west is not in complete harmony. For it is unclear whether the de- 
cline in the west took place at precisely the same time as in the 
east or was as swift; the evidence simply cannot take us that far. 
In addition, there are a number of ways in which the evidence as 
presented here might mislead. First, the epigraphic attestation of 
city patrons in the Greek east also took place within a context of 
increasing numbers of inscriptions. 31 As we have seen, the number 
of epigraphically attested patrons of Greek cities declines steeply, 
even in absolute terms. Considered within the context of the in- 
creasing production of inscriptions, the actual decline may have 
been even more precipitous than the numbers alone suggest. In the 
west, by contrast, it is not clear that attestation fell either as quickly 
as it did in the east, or as far. 

In any case, the decline of patronage of cities may be steeper in 
the west than this presentation of the evidence suggests: the table of 

30 Our sample of patrons probably over-represents the 2nd-cent. anyway. Almost 
a fifth of the 121 senatorial patrons are from the colonies Timgad and Cuicul, which 
did not exist in the 1st cent. 

31 Cf. R. MacMullen, ‘Frequency of Inscriptions in Roman Lydia’, ZPE 65 
(1986), 237-8. 
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patrons of cities in the west (Table 4) excludes an important group 
of patrons, the emperor and his family, who cease to be patrons at an 
early date. Members of the imperial family are attested as patrons 
of about twenty cities in the Latin-speaking provinces. All but one 
of these cases occur in the reign of Augustus. 32 This is important, 
since Augustus and his family were patrons of numerous cities in 
the west. Indeed, they outnumber all other senators combined. Yet 
no emperor is attested as patron of a city after Augustus, and no 
member of the imperial family is attested as such after c.ad 20. 33 If 
patronage by the imperial family is included in our figures for sena- 
torial patrons of provincial cities, there are more cases of patronage 
of cities in the western provinces under Augustus (thirty-five) than 
for any other period, even without allowing for the effects of the 
epigraphic curve. Thus the decline in patronage of cities may have 
been even greater than is suggested by the figures given above. 

Still, senatorial patronage of cities in the west clearly survived, 
even if in a reduced state. This differs from the situation in the east, 
where senatorial patroni of cities almost disappear. A difference in 
the way in which patrons are mentioned in Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions may contribute to this. Senatorial patrons of cities in the 
Greek east are found primarily on statue-bases. On the other hand, 
in North Africa (for example) a senatorial patron is often not the 
honorand of the inscriptions in which he appears, but the dedicator 
of some honour for an emperor. A single governor patron could 
dedicate many honours for an emperor in a city, 34 but normally (it 
seems) a Greek city would not have honoured its governor with 
more than a single statue, if at all. Consequently, the difference 
between east and west may be exaggerated. 

Despite the numerous problems in making this comparison, and 
the many distortions that the evidence inevitably contains, the pat- 
terns in east and west do seem to differ. Senatorial patronage of 
cities declines more rapidly in the east, where it practically disap- 


32 See Appendix 5. 

33 The latest attested case, and the only one datable after the death of Augustus, 
is Drusus Caesar, son of Germanicus, who was patron of Metellinum in Spain ( CIL 
ii. 609). 

34 For example, Q. Anicius Faustus is reported as patron of Timgad in five sur- 
viving inscriptions (CIL viii. 17870 =ILS 446; AE (1985), 881 c=CIL viii. 17871; 
AE (1985), 881a = CIL viii. 17940; AE (1985), 881b; AE (1894), 44). In none of 
them is Anicius Faustus actually the honorand; all the inscriptions contain public 
honours for the emperor which Faustus dedicates. 
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pears; it survives in the west, though perhaps in a reduced form. 
It is legitimate to ask why this is so. Several factors might have 
played a part. First, it is not difficult to imagine that the institu- 
tion was more vulnerable to change in the Greek east than in the 
Latin west. The practice of having city patrons was a transplant 
to the east, as is implied by the borrowed terminology, irdrpwv and 
TTarpaivela. In the west, where Roman culture and institutions were 
more fully integrated and Latin became the lingua franca, it would 
not be surprising if patronage proved to be hardier. Second, we 
know from the Flavian municipal law and the lex Ursonensis that 
constitutions of Roman municipia and coloniae had clauses regu- 
lating the co-optation of patrons . 35 These regulations would have 
contributed to the persistence of patrocinium, since the presence 
of such rules within the constitution of a city would influence its 
own political agenda in favour of the selection and co-optation of 
patrons. Internal political discussions would focus not on whether 
the city should have patrons (that question was to some degree an- 
swered already by their charter) but on which individuals should 
be made patrons. 

The kind of individuals chosen as patron changed in the west. 
To judge from the evidence, both epigraphic and literary, during 
the Republic patroni of provincial cities were all senators. This was 
especially the case in the Greek east in the late Republic and reign 
of Augustus; none was of local origin. Most seem to have been 
co-opted while they were serving in some official capacity in the 
provinces. Under the empire this changes in the west. Equestrians 
and local councillors began to be co-opted in increasing numbers, 
apparently as the crowning glory of successful careers . 36 This may 
imply that patronage of cities persisted in the west in part because 
it diversified into less prestigious classes. We have seen above that 
these changes reflect important changes in what it meant to be a 
civic patron . 37 The term became increasingly honorific: no longer 
a word to describe a relationship but rather as a title bestowed 
by cities on a wide variety of individuals for a wide variety of 

35 Lex Ursonensis ( Roman Statutes , no. 25), chs. 97, 130; Gonzalez, ‘The Lex 
Irnitana’ ( =AE (1986), 333), ch. 61. 

36 The figures of Duthoy (‘Le profil social des patrons municipaux’, 128—9 and 

table 2) show that more or less half of patrons of Italian cities in the 2nd cent, were 
members of the local elite. The figures for Africa Proconsularis in the same period 
are similar: cf. the list of patrons given in Warmington, ‘The Municipal Patrons of 
Roman North Africa’, 40—5. 37 See above, pp. 105—8. 
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reasons. In short, being patron of a city became less patronal, in the 
same way that many modern honours, like the British knighthood, 
have broken away from their origins in social categories of earlier 
times. 


Reasons for the Decline of Patronage 

During the reign of Augustus the practice of cities having patrons 
began to decline in all regions of the empire, though possibly not as 
markedly in the west as in the east. It has been suggested that the 
decline was the result of an edict of Augustus forbidding peregrine 
cities from co-opting their governors as patrons . 38 We have seen, 
however, that the decline was wider and more gradual than that 
explanation would suggest. In any case, we should always be careful 
about assuming that changes in social behaviour are attributable to 
a change in imperial policy. Wider forces are at work. 

Changes in senatorial attitudes 

In the first place, it should be noted that this decline did not occur 
in a social vacuum, but in the context of changes in the senatorial 
ethos , 39 changes which were perceptible to contemporary observers. 
One keen observer of senatorial life was Tacitus, and his remarks 
on senatorial ostentation are worth noting. In ad 22 an attempt was 
made to introduce a new sumptuary law, and Tiberius wrote to the 
senate advising against the new legislation. The proposed law and 
Tiberius’ response prompt Tacitus to digress about the decline of 
extravagance : 49 

luxusque mensae, a fine Actiaci belli ad ea arma, quis Servius Galba rerum 
adeptus est, per annos centum profusis sumptibus exerciti paulatim exole- 
vere. causas eius mutationis quaerere libet. dites olim familiae nobilium 
aut claritudine insignes studio magnificentiae prolabebantur. nam etiam 
turn plebem socios regna colere et coli licitum; ut quisque opibus domo paratu 
speciosus per nomen et clientelas inlustrior habebatur . postquam caedibus 
saevitum et magnitudo famae exitio erat, ceteri ad sapientiora convertere. 
simul novi homines e municipiis et coloniis atque etiam provinciis in sena- 
tum crebro adsumpti domesticam parsimoniam intulerunt, et quamquam 

38 Nicols, ‘Patrons of Greek Cities’. 

39 On which see e.g. W. Eck, ‘Senatorial Self-Representation: Developments in 
the Augustan Period’, in F. Millar and E. Segal (eds.), Caesar Augustus: Seven 
Aspects (Oxford, 1984), 129-67. 

40 On this passage cf. Syme, Tacitus , 444. 
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fortuna vel industria plerique pecuniosam ad senectam pervenirent, mansit 
tamen prior animus, sed praecipuus adstricti moris auctor Vespasianus fuit, 
antiquo ipse cultu victuque. obsequium inde in principem et aemulandi 
amor validior quam poena ex legibus et metus. (Tac. Ann. 3. 55) 

In the century from the end of the Actian war to the struggle in which 
Servius Galba came to power, extravagant dining was practised widely and 
great sums expended. Then it slowly faded away. The causes of this change 
are worth investigating. Wealthy families, noble or of conspicuous renown, 
at one time were often ruined by their desire for luxury. Even at that time, it 
was acceptable to court, the plebs and allies and kingdoms, and be courted. Each 
man’s prestige was based on his wealth, home, and furniture and increased by 
his reputation and clientelae. Afterwards, during the reign of terror, when 
a conspicuous reputation meant death, others turned to a wiser policy. At 
the same time, new men from municipalities and colonies and even the 
provinces were increasingly recruited into the senate, bringing with them 
frugal habits, and although many of them by luck or industry enjoyed 
wealth in their old age, nevertheless their earlier habits remained. Ves- 
pasian especially inspired a more restrained lifestyle, with his old-fashioned 
dress and dining habits. For servility towards the emperor and the desire 
to imitate him proved more effective than the fear of legal penalties. 

In Tacitus’ view, his senatorial contemporaries had different habits 
from their predecessors. Specifically, their lifestyles had become 
less ostentatious. It is worth noting that Tacitus regards clientelae 
as part of this ostentatious lifestyle, along with wealth and property, 
and ‘courting and being courted by’ ( colere et coli) the urban plebs 
and Rome’s foreign subjects . 41 Such ‘courting and being courted’, 
presumably including the ritual of the salutatio, was part of the 
nexus of social practices in which the patron-client relationship 
was located. This all became, in Tacitus’ view, if not less acceptable 
as the principate progressed, then more dangerous. 

Tacitus’ remarks on clientela are made in passing, and are slightly 
tangential to his main point, which focuses attention on dining and 
dress. None the less, they are important for us, for Tacitus here 
implies that senatorial patronage declined. Scepticism has been 
expressed about this point, since the practices that modern com- 
mentators sometimes call ‘patronage’ remained important into the 
empire . 42 I have already discussed the problems that arise from 

41 For the connection between cliens , cultor, and colere see White, ‘ Amicitia and 
the Profession of Poetry in Early Imperial Rome’, 81 and nn. 22—3. 

42 A. J. Woodman and R. H. Martin, The Annals of Tacitus, Book j (Cambridge, 
1996), 403. 
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assuming that the ancient terms associated with patrons and clients 
conformed to modern usage . 43 It is noteworthy, however, that Taci- 
tus’ comment is consistent with the analysis of the epigraphic evi- 
dence offered above: that the number of senatorial patrons of cities 
seems to decline in the early empire. 

What is especially important here, however, is that Tacitus places 
this decline in a context of changing senatorial behaviour. It is im- 
portant to emphasize that he is not saying that the emperors set 
out to destroy the clientelae of the Roman elite . 44 If this were his 
purpose (or assumption), he would not have connected it with 
a decline in luxury in a context where the emperor had inter- 
vened against legal restraints on senatorial social practices, as he 
does in this passage. To Tacitus, clientela, like dining and dress, 
was one area in which a senator’s life had changed in the early 
empire. 

Obviously, Tacitus’ remarks should not be pressed too hard. 
He thought that certain behaviour was common under the Julio- 
Claudians and less appropriate for himself and his contemporaries, 
and this perspective is valuable. Still, luxury did not disappear from 
high society in any absolute sense, and senators did not return to 
the rustic simplicity of the early Republic. Nor does Tacitus make 
it clear when he thought these changes took place. He is fond of 
historical turning-points, and this passage illustrates that inclina- 
tion. He mentions the fall of illustrious senators, though he does 
not explicitly say whether this was under one or more of the Julio- 
Claudians or some later emperor . 45 He also mentions the influence 
of Vespasian and the effect of an influx of frugal senators from 
Italian municipia, a process that began in the Republic and con- 
tinued into the principate . 46 That he is not precise about exactly 
when these changes took place is not surprising, since the decline 
of luxury was a slow process, rather than a single and sudden event. 

The temporal vagueness implicit in Tacitus’ comments on the 
decline of luxury is even more problematic when we consider his 
remarks about clientela, which he connects with luxury. His state- 
ment that ‘it was acceptable to court the plebs and allies and king- 

43 Above, pp. 2—5. 

44 See M. T. Griffin, ‘Urbs Roma, Plebs and Princeps’ , in L. Alexander (ed.), 
Images of Empire (Sheffield, 1991), 19—46, esp. 32—4. 

45 Cf. Woodman and Martin, The Annals of Tacitus, Book 3, 404—5. 

46 Syme, Roman Revolution, 78—96, 367, 495—7; Wiseman, New Men in the Roman 
Senate, esp. 13—32. 
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doms and be courted’ ( plebem socios regna colere et coli licituni) is in 
any case more appropriate to the Republic — having kings in one’s 
clientela would be rather surprising after Actium . 47 It is, however, 
Tacitus’ opinion that luxury reached its peak during the century 
from Actium to Galba. Provided that we do not press Tacitus’ chro- 
nological indicators too hard, his comments about the decline of pa- 
tronage are roughly consistent with the evidence of the decline of 
senatorial patronage that we have found in the inscriptions. Tacitus, 
however, sees senatorial ostentation (part of which was having for- 
eign clients) as having reached its peak under the Julio-Claudians, 
whereas patronage of cities was probably already in decline before 
that time, as we have seen. His comments fit the evidence less well 
for the Greek east, of course, where it seems that the decline began 
earlier and the descent was speedier than in the west. 

The decline of senators’ clientelae was, for T acitus, part of a larger 
picture: not only were urban and provincial clients becoming less 
important in senatorial life, but this decline was only one way in 
which behaviour was becoming less ostentatious. We should not be 
surprised, then, if it was accompanied by and partially attributable 
to changes in senatorial attitudes. Although such changes would 
not be incompatible with the idea that a change in imperial policy 
was involved, it nevertheless renders that assumption unnecessary. 
Patrocinium of cities could decline without imperial intervention. 
It was fragile, like any relation based on consent, and subject to 
contemporary attitudes, in this case the attitudes of senators and 
provincials towards each other. Any social practice will decline if 
its participants begin to lose interest. Such a change in attitudes 
was only to be expected with the introduction of the principate, 
which naturally affected the dynamics of senators’ relations with 
provincial cities. 

Implicit in Tacitus’ comments is a shift in attitudes, part of 
which involved senators becoming less enthusiastic about becom- 
ing patrons of cities. Tacitus regards the decline of luxury as a 
positive development: he refers to the abandonment of such a 
lifestyle as wise, and in this he echoes a common opinion among 
ancient authors . 48 Perhaps he felt the same way about patronage. 


47 D. C. Braund, Rome and the Friendly King: The Character of the Client Kingship 
(London, 1984), 61—2. 

48 C. Edwards, The Politics of Immorality in Ancient Rome (Cambridge, 1993), 
200-4. 
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Indeed, it seems that to Tacitus patronage, like ostentatious dress 
and dining, was somewhat sordid. Even apart from this, however, 
there were practical reasons behind senators’ waning enthusiasm 
for clientelae. During the Republic foreign clients were valuable 
to a senator because of the prestige they brought him. They in- 
creased his credibility both with the people of Rome and with 
his senatorial peers. Impressing these two groups was essential 
for political success. During the empire, however, promotion came 
increasingly from the hands of the emperor , 49 who may or may 
not have been impressed by a senator’s foreign clientela. Indeed, 
the fame that accompanied a large clientela could be dangerous, as 
Tacitus reminds us (‘magnitudo famae exitio erat’). Being a pa- 
tronus of cities may have been not only irrelevant to senators, but 
unwelcome. 

Changes in provincial attitudes 

Still, senators’ willingness to become patroni was not the only fac- 
tor. The interest of cities in having senatorial patrons would be 
just as important. Indeed, provincial attitudes towards the senate 
may have been the more important factor, since formation of a 
patronal relationship depended on their initiative: it was on their 
request that a senator would accept them into his clientela, as we 
have seen . 59 If provincial cities stopped asking senators to become 
patrons, patronage would decline regardless of senators’ feelings. 

To have a senatorial patron became less attractive to provin- 
cials for several reasons. A patron’s primary obligation to his city 
clients was, as we have seen, to protect their interests, especially 
in Rome . 51 While Rome’s government, and especially its foreign 
policy, was dominated by the senate, it was clearly advantageous 
for a provincial city to have a senatorial patron or patrons in Rome 
to defend it before his peers in the senate. As the principate devel- 
oped, however, the mediation that a senator could perform between 
senate and provincial city became less important. The senate no 
longer dominated provincial policy; cities could and did bypass it 
and approach the emperor directly. 

The changing attitude is well illustrated by changing patterns 

49 Millar, Emperor in the Roman World , 275—313; Sailer, Personal Patronage , 41— 
50, 79— 1 1 1 ; Leunissen, ‘Conventions of Patronage in Senatorial Careers’. 

50 See above, pp. 23—7. 

51 pp - 85-91- 
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in whom provincial embassies to Rome approached — a clear in- 
dication of where provincials thought the power lay. Documents 
and texts recording Greek embassies to Rome during the Republic 
have been collected by Canali De Rossi, 52 and it is clear that the 
senate was the focus of provincial attention. A decree from Claros, 
for example, praises its citizen Menippos for conducting a series of 
important embassies ‘to the very senate of our rulers concerning 
very pressing matters’. 53 In the empire, by contrast, embassies were 
increasingly sent to the emperor rather than to the senate. In some 
ways this was a logical development of Republican practices. When 
provincial cities sent embassies to Rome during the Republic, they 
sometimes approached senators individually to put their case and 
request support. Teos’ ambassadors went to senators’ houses to 
plead against a claim to Abderan territory made by the Thracian 
king Cotys, probably in the first century bc , 54 and in 69 bc a Cretan 
embassy lobbied in a similar fashion for the designation of ‘friend 
and ally of Rome’. 55 In such cases ambassadors presumably made 
approaches to as many senators as was practical, but especially to 
those who were perceived as more influential. Once a single senator 
was influential enough actually to carry a decision, it is not sur- 
prising that embassies sought him out especially. Such delegations 
approached Caesar during his dictatorship: for example, one led 
by Andron of Laodicea to ask for the freedom of his city. 56 Simi- 
lar approaches were made to Octavian and Antonius during the 
triumviral period. 57 Aphrodisias was able to gain privileges from 
Caesar, and have them confirmed and apparently expanded by Oc- 
tavian and Antonius, 58 again through embassies. Similarly, Gyarus 
(a tiny island in the Cyclades) sent an ambassador to Octavian in 
29 bc to request a reduction of tribute. 59 On the one hand, this 
preference for approaching a dictator, triumvir, or emperor was a 

52 Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie. 

53 Claros , i/i Menippos, col. i, 11 . 17—19: p,ey icrac | 8e Kai Trepi avayKatorariov 7 rpe- 
cftelac T€TeAeK€ \ irpoc avrrjv ttjv tcov rjyovp,€v cov cvvkAtjtov. Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , 
no. 298. 

54 Syll . 3 656 (=Cioi), 11 . 21—2; on the date see Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, 480; 
Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 337; and above, pp. 114— 19. 

55 Diod. Sic. 40. 1. 1—2; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 201. 

56 Macrob. Sat. 2. 3. 12; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 439; for the date see 
Cic. Fam. 13. 67. 

57 F. G. B. Millar, ‘Triumvirate and Principate’, JRS 63 (1973), 50-67 at 59-61. 

58 Tac. Ann. 3. 62; Aphrodisias and Rome , doc. 8, 11 . 41, 47—51. 

59 Strabo 10. 5. 3, pp. 485-6 C. 
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result of an understandable preference for approaching influential 
senators. On the other hand, these embassies mark a new stage in 
the process: Caesar, the triumvirs, and Augustus had sufficient au- 
thority to make decisions themselves and were clearly expected to 
make them. 

These changing patterns of provincial embassies and the atti- 
tudes that they reflect are sketched only roughly here . 60 The pat- 
tern is a complex one, and the senate retained influence during and 
after the transition to the principate. The changes were not imme- 
diate, and it was not simply a case of an increase in embassies to 
the emperor, mirrored by a decrease in those going to the senate. 
The senate remained important, as is illustrated by the fact that 
the city privileges that Caesar, Octavian, and Antonius granted to 
Aphrodisias (which were confirmed by a senate decree and prob- 
ably a plebiscite ) 61 included the right of its ambassadors to appear 
before the senate, speak on behalf of the city, and receive an answer 
to any request within ten days . 62 Indeed, ‘good’ emperors encour- 
aged embassies to go to the senate . 63 Moreover, in repetundae trials, 
which would inevitably be important to provinces, the role of the 
senate as a corporate body actually grew more important under 
the empire than it had been in the Republic . 64 Although this func- 
tion arose because the internal politics of imperial Rome dictated 
that senators be judged by their peers, such a role would still have 
promoted contacts between the senate and the provinces . 65 

The situation was complex and there were ambiguities. Should 
the embassies to the young Tiberius in the mid-zos bc, for ex- 
ample, be attributed to his influence with Augustus, or with the 
senate ? 66 Perhaps both. Still, the preference among provincials for 
approaching the emperor grew and is easily detected during the 
Julio-Claudian period. In ad 22 embassies from Asia approached 

60 For a fuller discussion of the phenomenon see Millar, Emperor in the Roman 
World, esp. 341—51, 375—463 passim; cf. also R. J. A. Talbert, The Senate of Imperial 
Rome (Princeton, 1984), 411—25. 

61 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 8; Millar, Emperor in the Roman World, 342—3. 

62 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 8, 11 . 78-83; cf. Jos. Ajf 14. 210. 

63 Tac. Ann. 13.4. 

64 Cf. the procedure of the SC Calvisianum in the fifth Cyrene edict ( SEG ix. 8 = 
EJ 311)- 

65 e.g. the case of Pliny and Baetica ( Epp . 1. 7; 3. 4; 7. 33). 

66 Suet. Tib. 8; B. M. Levick, ‘The Beginning of Tiberius’ Career’, CQ, ns 21 
(1971), 478—86; E. Badian, ‘The Thessalian Clients of Tiberius Nero’, CR, ns 24 
(1974), 186. 
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Tiberius about the rights of asylum of certain temples. 67 Tiberius 
referred the issue to the senate, which Tacitus regarded as remi- 
niscent of the senate’s glory in the Republic. The exchange again 
emphasizes the dominance of the emperor in provincial affairs. 
The fact that these cities initially went to Tiberius and were re- 
ferred by him to the senate shows that they preferred to approach 
him and assumed that this was proper. The degree to which the 
emperor dominated the provincial conception of their relationship 
with Rome is made even more clear by an inscription from Miletus, 
which refers to this affair, yet mentions only the approach to the em- 
peror, ignoring the senate’s role completely. 68 A similar conclusion 
can be drawn from another event of Tiberius’ reign: ambassadors 
from Africa approached the consuls and complained that the em- 
peror had been slow in granting them a hearing. 69 Clearly it was the 
emperor whom they wanted to see. 

Generally, then, provincial concerns were brought increasingly 
before the emperor. These direct approaches by provincial em- 
bassies do not only illustrate a monarchical ideology developing 
both in the provinces and in Rome: they also created and reinforced 
it. 70 It is in this context that the decline of senatorial patronage of 
cities must be interpreted. The general tendency of embassies to 
approach the emperor rather than the senate is important in ex- 
plaining the decline of patronage. First, this change illustrates how 
the provinces were beginning to look beyond the senate to the 
emperor. Second, it has specific relevance for patronage, since in 
the Republic the problems which cities expected their senatorial 
patrons to help them with in Rome would normally be communi- 
cated to them through embassies from client cities. Consequently 
the decline in the numbers of embassies to the senate and senators 
is not only consistent with the decline of senatorial patronage of 
cities, but may also be a result of it. 

The question that inevitably arises in this context is whether pa- 
trons began to mediate between their client cities and the emperor, 
rather than between cities and the senate, as had been the case in 
the Republic. As far as we can tell, this did not happen. At least, 

67 Tac. Ann. 3. 60—3. 

68 OGIS 472 =1. Didyma 107. 9—13: [77pec]||j3]eucarTa irpbc tov Ce/>ac[rorJ | inrep rrjc 

dcvAiac tov Ai&v\p,€coc A-ttoAAojvoc Kat rdiv tt/c. | 7 roAecoc SiKatwv (‘having conducted an 
embassy to the emperor concerning the asylia of Didyman Apollo and the rights of 
the city’). 69 Suet. Tib. 31. 2. 

70 On the process see Millar, Emperor in the Roman World, esp. 462—3. 
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it seems that cities did not begin to co-opt as their patrons those 
in the senatorial and equestrian hierarchy who were especially well 
placed to act as intermediaries with the emperor. Those who might 
be expected to be in a position to intervene in this way — e.g. those 
attested as his comites on imperial journeys or as members of his 
consilium 71 — do not seem to be especially represented among pa- 
trons of cities. Indeed, it seems that the opposite happened. There 
is an increasing tendency, as we have seen, for Latin-speaking cities 
of the high empire to bestow the title patronus on men of lower sta- 
tus, especially on those with local connections. 72 Such individuals 
would normally be less well placed to intervene with the emperor. 
It is perhaps not difficult to see why such a development did not 
take place. One feature of the principate that modern observers 
often find striking is the approachability of the emperor — by indi- 
viduals, but especially by city embassies. 73 Such direct approaches 
made it possible for a city’s case to be pleaded by its own citizens. 
The civic elites of the Greek east especially were well trained in 
the arts of persuasion, and they had every reason to believe that 
their chance of persuading one man, the emperor, was as good as 
that of any Roman senator. The coming centuries are replete with 
examples of successful appeals to the emperor made by prominent 
Greek orators. 74 Indeed, Polemo of Smyrna was so famous in the 
imperial court that a posthumous speech of his was sufficient to 
persuade Antoninus Pius to bestow temple rights on his native 
city. 75 Cities, then, still needed representation in Rome; permanent 
patrons within the senate, however, were no longer required. 76 

To conclude, during the late Republic patrocinium of cities flour- 
ished because it was a mutually beneficial relationship. It was ad- 
vantageous for a provincial city to have a senatorial patron in Rome 
to defend its interests before his peers. The senator also bene- 
fited: having distant cities in his clientela, and being seen to defend 
their interests and to exercise influence in their favour, increased 

71 H. Halfmann, Itinera Principum: Geschichte und Typologie der Kaiser reisen im 
romischen Reich (Heidelberger althistorische Beitrage und epigraphische Studien, 
2; Stuttgart, 1986), 245-53. 72 See above pp. 97-8. 

73 Millar, Emperor in the Roman World, 410—46, 465—549. 

74 G. W. Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1969), 43—58. 

75 Philostr. VS 539-40. 

76 Cf. the remarks of A. W. Lintott, Imperium Romanum: Politics and Administra- 
tion (London and New York, 1993), 172. 
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his prestige before his peers and the electorate. This changed with 
the introduction of the principate. The very existence of the em- 
peror, combined with the ease with which provincial cities could 
approach him with their problems, undercut the cities’ need for 
senatorial patrons. This is well illustrated by Tiberius’ response 
to an embassy from Aezani, soon after his adoption by Augustus 
in ad 4, where Tiberius promised to do whatever he could in the 
future to help it. 77 The promise is similar to a commitment given 
by Oppius to the Aphrodisians a century earlier when he agreed to 
become their patron. The fact that provincials could obtain such 
a promise from the emperor-to-be will not have encouraged any 
perception on their part that they needed a senatorial patron. On 
the other hand, the principate changed the nature of the senate, its 
self-image, and its relations with the provinces. Part of this change 
was a general diminution of senatorial clientela, as Tacitus’ com- 
ments seem to assume. The new political situation in Rome had 
rendered senatorial patronage of cities obsolete. In the west it sur- 
vived by becoming an honorific title; in the east it suffered a steady 
and natural decline. 

77 ILS 9463 =EJ 319: ircipdcopai [our vpXv ocov] dv <h Svvaroc cuifau^etr iv Traci 
Kaijpoic 01c d^iovre r[u^ea’ f3or/0e lac] (‘I will try so far as I am able to help you in 
every circumstance in which you need assistance’). 
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Modern interest in patrons and patronage has largely centred on 
patronage of individuals and its place in Roman society. Study of 
the subject, however, has been handicapped by a lack of evidence. 
Ancient authors did not write much about patronage or patrons, 
and most of what they wrote is scattered and uninformative. Some 
of it is suspect, as seems to be the case with Appian’s claim that 
patronage of cities was universal under the Republic , 1 or Plutarch’s 
assertion that patronage dissolved only when a client was elected 
to curule office . 2 It is probably not surprising that these authors 
were both Greek: the less familiar patronage was to an ancient 
author, the more likely he was to comment on it and the greater 
the chance of error in his report. This shortage of material has 
led scholars to take various measures. Mommsen constructed his 
patronage system, as Brunt noted, almost ex nihilo . 3 Others have 
proceeded by blurring the distinction between the patron-client 
relationship and other human relationships like friendship or hos- 
pitium. More recently, cross-cultural comparison has been advo- 
cated. I have criticized these last two approaches more fully above . 4 
Both are based on the methodologically sound principle that the 
obscure must be explained by what is less obscure. But compar- 
ative approaches are unhelpful here, in my opinion, because it is 
not clear in either case that like is being compared with like. In any 
case, if comparison is desirable, patronage of cities provides a better 
starting-point. Romans themselves considered this to be a patron- 
client relationship and labelled it so. The evidence for patronage of 
cities, especially that provided by inscriptions, is both direct and 
available in some quantity. Moreover, since the Greek inscriptions 
actually borrowed Latin vocabulary to describe the institution, it 
is clear that in these cases it is patronage being practised and being 
understood to be practised. A study of city patrons will therefore 
have wider implications both for the nature of personal patronage 


' App. B Civ 2. 4. 14, with pp. 147—8. 
3 Brunt, ‘Clientele ? , 401 n. 48. 


z Plut. Mar. 5. 5, with pp. 73-8. 

4 See esp. pp. 5—6. 
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in Rome and for the way the patron— client model is applied to the 
Roman world. 

Discussions of patronage have always implicitly made such com- 
parisons anyway, since constructing a model of patronage by us- 
ing evidence that involves both personal and city patronage is 
unavoidable. So, for example, in Chapter III, on the inheritance of 
patronage, evidence about personal and municipal patronage was 
examined together. We reached the slightly unorthodox conclusion 
that a patron’s position was not hereditary — at least if by ‘hered- 
itary’ we mean to imply that a patron’s son automatically became 
patron of his father’s clients. This conclusion has other implica- 
tions. It tells against those explanations of Roman politics in which 
the political power of prominent families is based on a hereditary 
clientela. 5 The modern hypothesis that the power of the Roman 
nobility was based on its control of hordes of dependants has seri- 
ous faults anyway, as Brunt has shown. 6 Furthermore, it is clearly 
a misconception to treat clientela, whether it was hereditary or not, 
as a unitary and indivisible thing. A senator’s clientela was in reality 
a collection of individual relationships, each with a history and dy- 
namic of its own. There may have been social pressure on the sons 
of patrons and clients to perpetuate the relationships in which their 
fathers had participated, and cases are known where they did so. 
The whole system, I have suggested, should be regarded as ‘opt-in’ 
rather than ‘opt-out’. 

A fundamental point argued in this study — hardly original, but 
sometimes neglected — is that, in Roman society, patronage was a 
specific kind of relationship. It was not a cultural universal, nor 
an ideology, nor a kind of interaction that by definition exists in 
all cultures and at all times. It was a kind of relationship: a con- 
text that gives meaning to such interaction. 7 Some laws assume 
that the question of whether one party is the patron of another 
can be answered with a simple yes or no and grant privileges 
or exemptions if this is the case. 8 A patron’s obligation towards 


5 e.g. Gelzer, Roman Nobility , 139; H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics , 220—150 bc, 
2nd edn. (Oxford, 1973), 12—18; Gruen, Last Generation , 61, 435; L. A. Burckhardt, 
‘The Political Elite of the Roman Republic: Comments on Recent Discussion of the 
Concepts of Nobilitas and Homo Novas’ , Historia, 39 (1990), 77—99. 

6 Brunt, 'Clientela’ , 387—400, with J. North, ‘Politics and Aristocracy in the Ro- 

man Republic’, CPh 85 (1990), 277-87, esp. 279-82. 7 See pp. 7-9. 

8 e.g. Lex repet. {Roman Statutes, no. 1), 11 . 10, 33; Paul. Dig. 47. 2. 90. See pp. 
9-14. 
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a client can conflict with obligations arising from other kinds of 
relationships — tutelage, hospitium, ties of blood and marriage 9 — 
which are also clearly delineated. A patron knows who his clients 
are, as do most of his contemporaries. The reason for this lies 
in the way their relationships were initiated. Oppius became pa- 
tron of Aphrodisias after he accepted their request that he do so . 10 
He was not their patron before this. If he had not been asked, 
he would not have been their patron. Was it the same with per- 
sonal patrons? One ancient author defined clients as ‘those who 
have given themselves into our fides’. 11 This act of giving oneself 
into another’s fides marked a clear initiation of the relationship, 
and in cases where someone had not done so, or where the at- 
tempt to do so was rejected, the parties were not patronus and 
cliens. 

This approach emphasizes the formal nature of Roman patron- 
age, which does not fit with many modern attitudes to the subject. 
To speak of informal or ad hoc patrons, however, denies a fun- 
damental characteristic of this social institution — it was a formal 
relationship . 12 The reason that magistrates can be expected to re- 
cognize patrons and clients, that moralists could demand that pa- 
trons defend the interests of clients over (e.g.) cognati, is because 
people knew exactly who was the patron or client of whom. 

Our catalogue of patrons illustrates this point well for the pa- 
tronage of cities: clearly identifiable patrons have clearly identifi- 
able clients. An especially good illustration of this point is provided 
by an inscription from Pergamum .' 3 It honours Julius Caesar as 
the ‘patron and benefactor’ (: narpaiv Kal evepyerrfc) of Pergamum 
and the ‘saviour and benefactor’ (cajTrjp Kal evepyeTr/c) of all Greeks. 
He is patron of Pergamum, we can only assume, because that city 
asked to become his client and he agreed, as had been the case with 
Aphrodisias and Oppius several decades earlier. Caesar, however, 
is not called the patron of all Greeks. Presumably he had not been 
asked — and indeed, it is difficult to imagine how such a request 

9 Gell. NA 5. 13, with pp. 11— 12. 

10 Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 3 (=Cio7), with pp. 23—5. 

" Gell. NA 5. 13. 5. 

12 ‘Ad hoc clientelae L. de Blois, The Roman Army and Politics in the First Cen- 
tury b.c. (Amsterdam, 1987), 36; volatile clientelae : P. J. J. Vanderbroeck, Popular 
Leadership and Collective Behavior in the Late Roman Republic ( ca . 80—50 b.c.) 
(Amsterdam, 1987), 82. 

13 IGR iv. 305 (= C74). 
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could be made. The composers of the inscription made the judge- 
ment that Caesar was a benefactor of all Greeks and had made 
them all safe, which would justify their calling him the ei lepyer^c 
and cairrip of all. They were perfectly within their rights to have 
this opinion and express it. To argue, however, that such lan- 
guage implies that Caesar was a patron of all Greeks, or some 
kind of quasi-patron, would impose a sense on these words that 
the composers of the inscription did not intend or envisage: Cae- 
sar, though the benefactor and saviour of all, was not the patron 
of all. 


The Emperor as Patron 

A similar point might be made about an inscription honouring Au- 
gustus which calls him the patron and saviour of Ilium and the 
benefactor of all. 14 This particular inscription raises another issue. 
In 1937 Premerstein argued that Octavian’s rise to monarchical 
power was accomplished by usurping the clientelae of the great 
senatorial families of the late Republic, and that he and his suc- 
cessors succeeded in perpetuating their positions by becoming the 
universal patron of the Roman people and its subjects. 15 A similar 
interpretation was advocated by Syme in The Roman Revolution. 
The view has on occasion proved attractive and has been put to use 
in a variety of contexts. 16 The idea that the emperor was universal 
patronus, however, is not found in any ancient source — and this is 
particularly damaging to the hypothesis given the amount of atten- 
tion imperial authors paid to the emperor and his relations with his 
subjects. Moreover, personal clients are attested for both Augus- 
tus and Trajan, 17 and Augustus was patron of a number of specific 


14 I. Ilion 82 =IGR iv. 200 (=064); cf. also SEG xxxvii. 958 (=078), where Q. 
Cicero is ‘benefactor of the Greeks and patron of the demos (of Colophon)’ (evepyerrjv 
ovra to)v 'EAAr/vcuv koli Trarpcuva tov 8rjp,ov). 

15 Premerstein, Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats. 

16 M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas : A Historical Study of Aes Coinage 
in the Roman Empire, 49 b.c.—a.d. 14 (Cambridge, 1946), 417; Yavetz, Plebs and 
Princeps, esp. 96—7; Sailer, Personal Patronage , 73—6; Halfmann, Itinera Principum, 
21—5; Wallace-Hadrill, ‘Patronage in Roman Society’, 78—81. For arguments against 
the view see P. Veyne, Bread and Circuses: Historical Sociology and Political Plural- 
ism , trans. B. Pearce (London, 1990), 346; Griffin, ‘Urbs Roma, Plebs and Princeps ’, 
32-4; Brunt, ‘Clientela’ , 438-40. 

17 Suet. Aug. 56; Plin. Pan. 23. 1. 
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cities. 18 That he was patronus of a few specific clients implies that 
he was not regarded as patronus of everyone — an implication that 
is made explicit in the inscription from Ilium mentioned above. 19 
Moreover, it seems that as his career progressed Augustus accepted 
fewer and fewer cities into his clientela. Of eight client commu- 
nities attested in Italy for Rome’s first princeps, six are known to 
us from inscriptions that were erected before he took the name 
‘Augustus’, and one within a decade of this; the remaining one is 
undatable. 29 No later emperor is known to have been a city patron. 
This suggests that Augustus and his successors, far from seeing 
their power as derived from clientela, actually lost interest in it. To 
refer to the emperor as patron in discussions about his liberality 
to cities or his bestowal of privileges or magistracies on individ- 
uals is misleading. In this context, patronage is a metaphor and 
is acceptable only as long as it is recognized as our metaphor — 
neither of these activities was regarded as the realm of the patronus 
in the Roman world 21 — and not one used by the Romans them- 
selves. 


The Empire as Patronage 

Similar to the application of the patron— client model to the relation- 
ship between emperor and empire is the application of the model to 
interstate relations in the Republic. This view, most fully expressed 
by Badian in Foreign Clientelae, holds that the Romans under- 
stood their relations with dependent peoples in terms of patronage, 
indeed considered Rome the ‘patron’ of these ‘client’ states. 22 In 
return for the protection it gave as patron, Rome expected its sub- 
jects to show the loyalty and gratitude that a client owed to his 
patron. Unlike the idea that the emperor was universal patron, in- 
terstate patronage is attested in the evidence. Florus says that the 
kingdom of Numidia was in the fides and clientela of Rome when 
Jugurtha came to the throne. 23 Livy makes Rhodian ambassadors 

,8 C22; C64; Appendix 5. 19 /. Ilian S2 KiR iv. 200 (Cf>4). 

20 The evidence is collected in Appendix 5. 

21 See pp. 3—5 (privileges and appointments), 98—105 (liberality). 

22 Badian, FC, esp. 41—2, 53—4, 68; J. W. Rich, ‘Patronage and Interstate Relations 
in the Roman Republic’, in Patronage in Ancient Society , 117—35. 

23 Flor. 1. 36. 3: ‘nec illos magis quam senatum populumque Romanum, quorum 
in fide et in clientela regnum erat, metueret’ (‘[Jugurtha] did not fear them more 
than the senate and people of Rome, in whose fides and clientela his kingdom was’). 
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claim that all Greeks had been accepted into Rome’s fides et clientela 
and that Rome should therefore protect their independence against 
Eumenes’ ambitions. 24 It is not clear, however, whether these pas- 
sages reflect a widespread Roman attitude or whether the choice of 
metaphor was more ephemeral. The passages are important despite 
that ambiguity, since they show that — unlike the emperor-as-patron 
metaphor, which is purely a modern idea — interstate patronage was 
at the very least an image that could occur to the Romans them- 
selves on occasion. That this idea is a metaphor only, a view denied 
by Badian, 25 is suggested by two other passages. 

In a famous passage discussing the superiority of affection over 
fear as a motivator, Cicero praises the Rome of earlier times for de- 
fending her allies rather than oppressing them. 26 Cicero feels that 
in pre-Sullan times Rome’s Mediterranean empire would be bet- 
ter described as ‘patronage’ than ‘empire’. 27 Cicero’s remarks are 
highly idealized, and Gruen is obviously correct to point out that it 
would be naive to accept them as evidence of what Rome’s policy 
really was. 28 It is surely important to note that the assertion that 
Rome’s empire could be described as patronage (nominari poterat) 
is self-consciously metaphorical: it could be called patronage, but 
it was in fact something else. Second, Cicero’s application of the 
metaphor is strictly retrospective: Rome’s empire was like patron- 
age in the past, but not in the present. This is not something Cicero 
would say if he believed that Rome was really the patron of its sub- 
jects, or if he thought this had been the view of previous ages. The 
picture that Cicero presents is in fact quite sentimental: the empire 
was held together by beneficia, the senate was a haven of safety, and 
governors were eager to be seen to act justly. In this context, it is 
less important that Cicero is saying that Roman imperialism used 

24 Livy 37. 54. 17: ‘hoc patrocinium receptae in fidem et clientelam vestram uni- 
versae gentis perpetuum vos praestare decet’ (‘It is appropriate for you to preserve 
for ever this patronage of a whole people received into your fides and clientela ’). Note, 
however, that Polybius’ version of the speech — obviously Livy’s model — makes no 
mention of patronage (Polyb. 21. 23. 10—12). See Gruen, Hellenistic World , 176. 
Elsewhere Livy (34. 58. 11) has Flamininus deny that Rome would abandon the 
‘patrocinium libertatis Graecorum’ (‘patronage of the liberty of the Greeks’). Since 
this does not suggest Rome as the patronus of its subjects, but of their liberty, this 
must surely be regarded as metaphorical. 

25 Badian, FC 42 n. 2, criticizing Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship , 187—8. 

26 Cic. Off. 2. 26-7. 

27 Ibid. 27: ‘illud patrocinium orbis terrae verius quam imperium poterat nomi- 
nari’ (‘it could more correctly be called a patronage of the world than empire’). 

28 Gruen, Hellenistic World , 160. 
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to be ‘nice’ — in contrast to the state of affairs in his own day — than 
that when he wanted to say it was ‘nice’ he chose to compare it to 
patronage. 

The metaphor of interstate patronage is also used in a passage of 
Proculus , 29 who explains how a city could have an unequal treaty 
with Rome, which required it to protect Rome’s maiestas without 
compromising its freedom. These cities, according to Proculus, 
are like clients, who are understood to be free even though they 
are unequal. Again, however, this does not show that the Romans 
viewed their relations with their subjects as patronal. Indeed, it calls 
this idea into question. In saying that cities with unequal treaties 
are like clients Proculus indicates that he did not perceive them to 
be clients in reality. Apparently, he did not consider cities with the 
foedus aequum or with no treaty at all to be like clients. In any case, 
it is not likely that he would have made this comparison at all if he 
subscribed to (or even knew of) the view that Rome was the patron 
of all the cities of its empire. 

The evidence that Romans regarded their relations with their 
subjects according to the patron— client model is not only surpris- 
ingly thin and contradictory, but it also all dates from long after the 
period in which this attitude is usually said to have shaped Rome’s 
foreign relations. Even Badian admits this last point, suggesting 
that the attitude was originally unconscious and was only later 
clearly articulated . 30 As we have seen, however, the way this view 
was articulated suggests not that the Romans really regarded their 
subjects as clients, but that front time to time they might use the 
patron— client relationship for analogy, comparison, or metaphor. 

The idea that Rome’s foreign policy was conceived as patronage 
has been criticized by several scholars. 3 ' Rich has tried to reha- 
bilitate the view . 32 Accepting Sailer’s definition of patronage as an 
asymmetrical and enduring exchange relationship, he argues that 
since Rome viewed its relations in terms of human relations and 

29 Dig. 49. 15. 7. 1; cited above, p. 12. 

30 E. Badian, ‘Hegemony and Independence: Prolegomena to a Study of the 
Relations of Rome and the Hellentistic States in the Second Century bc’, in J. 
Harmatta (ed.), Proceedings of the Vllth Congress of the International Federation of 
Classical Studies (Budapest, 1984), i. 397—414 at 408 and n. 50. 

31 J. Bleicken, review of Badian, FC, in Gnomon , 36 (1964), 176—87; Harris, War 
and Imperialism , 135 n. 2; A. W. Lintott, ‘What was the “Imperium Romanum”?’, 
G 8 cR 28 (1981), 53—67 at 61—2 (on ‘client’ kings); Gruen, Hellenistic World, 158—200. 

32 Rich, ‘Patronage and Interstate Relations’. 
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its subjects were clearly not its equals, the view of Rome as patron 
should be accepted. The problems implicit in Sailer’s definition 
have already been discussed ; 33 its application to foreign affairs can 
hardly be accepted in the absence of clear evidence. Moreover, 
whatever the value of this kind of definition to the social scientist, 
it is highly doubtful whether the Romans themselves thought in 
these terms — which is, of course, the question we are addressing. 
In any case, it seems to me inconceivable that Cicero or Proculus 
could have written what they did either if they viewed patronage in 
this way or if they believed that Rome was the patron of its subjects. 

Roman writers do not often use the patron— client analogy when 
discussing their empire. This does not mean that the Romans spoke 
and wrote about their subjects in one way and thought about them 
in another — calling them allies and friends but secretly regarding 
them as clients . 34 Rather, they did not call their subjects clients 
because they did not consider them so. There is, I think, a simple 
explanation for this. We saw above that a provincial city would 
want to have as patron someone who would protect its interests by 
acting as intermediary between it and the Roman state and its of- 
ficials. In this context, of course, the concept of Rome as mediator 
would be unnatural and counter-intuitive. To borrow the analogy 
of the courtroom, the Roman state was judge and jury, not advocate. 
Admittedly, the analogy of the Roman state as patron was not so 
bizarre that writers might not occasionally use it for their own 
reasons. But we must allow writers the freedom to create their own 
images. When Cicero refers to the lex repetundarum as the patrona 
of Rome’s subjects , 35 or provocatio as the patrona of citizenship , 36 he 
is clearly speaking metaphorically. The few places where interstate 
patronage appears in literature should be viewed in the same way. 


Towards a History of Patronage 

Part of the reason why the patron— client relationship might be at- 
tractive as a metaphor is that there were real patrons and clients in 
Roman society. Recognizing this, as we have said, is fundamental 
to understanding not only the place of patronage in Roman soci- 
ety, but also its place as a phenomenon with a history itself. Some 
individuals were patrons of some cities, others were not; such rela- 


33 See pp. 6—9. 
35 Cic. Caec. 65. 


34 So Rich, ‘Patronage and Interstate Relations’, 127—8. 

36 Cic. De or. 2. 199. 
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tionships were common during some periods, rare or non-existent 
during others. Patrocinium of cities is therefore not only part of 
history, but it also has a history of its own. 

For example, Roman tradition required that generals became 
patrons of the peoples and cities that they conquered. This practice, 
I have suggested, was based on the analogy, probably unconscious, 
of patronage of an ex-master over his liber tiP Genuine cases of the 
practice are difficult to detect: only a few examples are identifiable, 
all of which belong to the third and second centuries bc . 38 This, 
combined with the fact that when Cicero wrote of the practice he 
treated it as a thing of the past in his day , 39 suggests that patronage 
by conquest should be regarded as a phenomenon of the middle 
Republic. 

Another part of this study has been concerned with what might 
be called the ‘rise and fall’ of patronage of Greek cities. Roman 
patrons appear in the region a few decades after the annexation 
of Asia, and are common until the reign of Augustus, when they 
become rarer. Indeed, by the accession of Tiberius, senatorial pa- 
trons of Greek cities had almost disappeared. Cities in the Latin 
west continued to co-opt patrons after this, although the institution 
seems to have become increasingly honorific . 40 Patronage of Greek 
cities thrived during the late Republic, no doubt because it was so 
well suited to the political conditions of that era. I have tentatively 
suggested that the introduction of the practice to the Greek east 
might be regarded as an indirect result of measures at the heart of 
the Gracchan programme . 41 Its decline at the end of the century 
can be attributed to the consolidation of monarchic power. It is ap- 
propriate that a practice so late Republican in nature should have 
its introduction caused and decline hastened by two developments 
that respectively initiated and ended the late Republic. 

37 See pp. 34—7. 38 See pp. 41-58. 

39 See pp. 38— 41. 40 See pp. 105—7. 

41 See pp. 138-44- 
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Patrons of Cities of the Greek East 

The following catalogue of Roman patrons of Greek cities is organized 
geographically by region. These regions are arranged as follows: 

Peloponnese (Ci-Cio) 

Epirus, Illyricum, and central and western Greece (C11-C27) 
Macedonia, Thrace, and Moesia (C28-C31) 

Aegean islands (C32-C59) 

Crete (C60-C62) 

Mysia and the Troad (C63-C76) 

Aeolis and Ionia (C77— C102) 

Lydia (C103-C105) 

Caria and the Cabalis (C106-C127) 

Lycia (C128-C132) 

Phrygia (C133-C134) 

Bithynia (C135— C142) 

Galatia and Cappadocia (C143) 

Pamphylia (C144-C146) 

Cilicia (C147-C149) 

Syria and Palestine (C150-C154) 

Cyprus (C155-C160) 

Cyrenaica (C161-C164) 

Within each region, cities are listed alphabetically, as are the patrons for 
each city. An index of patrons follows in Appendix 2. 

This catalogue includes inscriptions and literary texts which bear on 
the periods and regions covered above. Roman colonies in the east are 
not Greek cities, and so their patrons are listed separately in Appendix 3. 
Since this study has concentrated on the late Republic and early principate, 
patrons after the late first century ad have not been included; they are listed, 
however, in Appendix 4. 

Most of the evidence for these patrons is epigraphical. Provenances are 
indicated only for inscriptions that do not come from the client city. I 
have not attempted to present a complete bibliography for each text, and 
citations of variant readings are selective. In headings, a question mark at 
the beginning of a name marks individuals to whom patronage is in my 
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opinion uncertain or dubious; a question mark at the end of a name, or 
next to some element of a name, is used where patronage is certain, but 
some part of the identity of the patron is not. An asterisk marks instances 
where one published version of the text is followed. 


Note on the Presentation of Inscriptions 
[a/ 3 ] letters that are restored 

{a/ 3 } letters that were included by the stonecutter in error 
(a/ 3 ) letters that were erroneously inscribed or altogether omitted in 
antiquity 

(a/ 3 ) letters that resolve abbreviations 
Ja/ 3 ]] letters that were deliberately erased in antiquity 
a /3 incompletely preserved letters, the traces of which do not exclude 
other readings 

[. . .] three lost or illegible letters 

[ ] lost or illegible letters of uncertain number 

1 marks the beginning of a new line on the stone 

I marks the beginning of every fifth line 

Within the limits of good sense, the same conventions are used in trans- 
lations, though an ellipsis is used for any unfilled lacuna, and brackets are 
used only for whole words that I regard as uncertain. 


PELOPONNESE 

Achaean League Ci Q. Ancharius 

/. Olympia 328 

to Kotvov tu)V \ Myauijt' | Koivrov It y yap to v | Koivrov vlov || dit\ tl\to. jtw.it rov \ 
o.vt[o)]v 7 Tarpcova xal \ evepyerav , Beoic. 

The Achaean league (dedicated this statue of) Quintus Ancharius, son 
of Quintus, proquaestor, their patron and benefactor, to the gods. 

The patron is probably Q. Ancharius (pr. 56 bc , RE 3). He served under 
M. Antonius Creticus (pr. 74, RE 29) against the pirates in the late 70s 
( Syll - 3 748; MRR ii. 112 and 115 n. 5). Presumably he was quaestor and 
then proquaestor, rather than legate (Broughton, MRR ii. 112). 

Achaei C2 L. Calpurnius Piso 

Cic. Div. Caec. 64 

nuper cum in P. Gabinium vir fortissimus et innocentissimus L. Piso 
delationem nominis postularet, et contra Q. Caecilius peteret, isque se 
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veteres inimicitias iam diu susceptas persequi diceret, cum auctoritas et 
dignitas Pisonis valebat plurimum, turn ilia erat causa iustissima, quod 
eum sibi Achaei patronum adoptarant. 

Recently, that extremely brave and honourable man, Lucius Piso, sought 
to prosecute Publius Gabinius. Quintus Caecilius made an application 
in competition, claiming that he was pursuing a long-standing personal 
enmity. While the influence and character of Piso were especially rele- 
vant, the strongest justification was that the Achaeans had adopted him 
as their patron. 

Cicero states here that L. Piso had recently won the right to prosecute 
Gabinius because he was the Achaeans’ patron. On the embassy, see Canali 
De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 199; on the trial, Alexander, Trials, 86, no. 
174. The identity of Piso is not clear: F. Miinzer (‘Calpurnius’ (no. 98), 
RE iii/i (1897), 1395-6, and RE suppl. iii (1918), 231) and E. S. Gruen 
(‘Pompey and the Pisones’, CSCA 1 (1968), 155-70 at 162) identify him 
as L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi (pr. 74, RE 98); E. Badian ( Studies in Greek 
and Roman History (Oxford, 1964), 82 and 100 n. 7), as L. Piso Caesoninus 
(cos. 58, RE 90). 

The identity of the client community is also not entirely clear. Piso might 
have been patron of the Achaean koivov, as Ancharius was (see Ci). It is 
also possible, however, that he was patron only of the city or cities of the 
league that had brought the complaint against Gabinius. 

Aegina C3 C. Norbanus Flaccus 

P. Iriotis ap. ‘Litteratur’, MDAI(A) 18 (1893), 335; IG iv. 14 

0 Srjfroc | Eaton Ncop|3avd)^ \ d>\aKKon | rail iavrov vaTpwvi || Kal evepyirrp. 
The people (erected this) for Gaius Norbanus Flaccus, their patron and 
benefactor. 

Fraenkel (at IG iv. 14) identified this patron as C. Norbanus Flaccus (cos. 
38 bc, RE 9a, PIR 2 N 166), who governed Asia some time after Actium, 
supposing that he was honoured by Aegina on his way to or from his 
province. However, the proconsul of Asia should now be identified as that 
man’s homonymous son (cos. 24, RE 9, PIR 2 N 167), who governed Asia 
probably in the early teens bc ( MAMA ix. 13). Still, the consul of 38 cannot 
be ruled out entirely as Aegina’s patron. He was Octavian’s lieutenant at 
Philippi ( MRR ii. 366), and so could have had dealings with Aegina at 
that time. The chronology would be admittedly tight, since Antony gave 
Aegina to Athens in 41 BC (App. B Civ. 5. 7. 29-30), which would deprive 
Aegina of the ability to co-opt. On the other hand, if the patron is the 
younger Flaccus, the inscription must come after 21 bc, when Augustus 
gave Aegina its independence in order to punish Athens (Dio Cass. 54. 7. 
2, cf. Plin. HN 4. 57; Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World, 120-1). 
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Elis C4 Ti. Claudius Nero 

I. Olympia 370 

rj ttoXk rj tcov 'HAelcov \ N[e\pcova tov avr[rj]c \ TraTpcova, Ail ’OAvpnrlcp. 

The city of Elis (dedicated this statue of) Nero, its patron, to Olympian 
Zeus. 

I. Olympia 371 

rj [7T0A1C r)] tco[v ’H\Aelcov | Ti[fiepiov K]Xav8iov Nepcova \ tov a[rrjc ] evepyerrjv 
Kai vd\rpwva dperrjc eveica. 

The [city] of Elis (honoured) Tiberius Claudius Nero, its benefactor and 
patron, because of his excellence. 

The patron in both inscriptions is Ti. Claudius Nero, who later became 
emperor. He is also honoured as patron of Epidaurus in an inscription 
that probably dates to 12-10 bc (C6). Presumably these inscriptions from 
Olympia belong to the same period. For his civic clients elsewhere see 
Appendix 5. 

Epidaurus C5 Nero Claudius Drusus 

IG iv. 1398; IG iv 2 /i. 596 

a 7 7-oAic tcov ’ETTi8av\p(u)v Apovcov KXav\8cov Nepcova tov o.v\to.c -n-aTpcova. 
The city of Epidaurus (honoured) Drusus Claudius Nero, its patron. 

For the date of this inscription see C6. Drusus is also known to have been 
patron of Cnidos (C114), Myra (C130), and perhaps Samos (C49). 

Epidaurus C6 Ti. Claudius Nero 

IG iv. 1396; IG iv 2 /i. 597 

a 7 toAic tcov 'E-niSavploov \ Tcfiepiov K\av8iov Nepcova \ vttotov tov avTac 
TraTpoova. 

The city of Epidaurus (honoured) Tiberius Claudius Nero, consul, its 
patron. 

The patron of Epidaurus is Tiberius, later emperor. The inscription be- 
longs no earlier than 13 bc, since Tiberius’ consulship is mentioned, but 
probably dates before his second consulship in 7 bc. Another inscription 
from Epidaurus honours Drusus (C5). If these inscriptions were erected 
at the same time (which seems likely), they can be dated no later than 9 bc 
(Drusus’ death) and probably before Drusus became consul in that year. 

Tiberius is also honoured as patron of Elis (C4). For his civic clients 
elsewhere see Appendix 5. 
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Epidaurus C7 C. Iulius Eurycles 

IG iv 2 /i. 592 

[a] 7 toAic a tu>v ’£ViSa[upiu>v] | [Taior] ’/ouAiov Aaxapovc vlo[v Ei)pv]\[i<Aea] 
top €0-vt\ a |c TraTpwva k[cu evep]\[yeTap], 

The city of Epidaurus (honoured) [Gaius] Iulius [Eurycles], son of 
Lachares, its patron and [benefactor]. 

On the career of C. Iulius Eurycles, the Spartan dynast, see G. W. Bow- 
ersock, ‘Eurycles of Sparta’, JRS 51 (1961), 112-18; id., ‘Augustus and 
the East: The Problem of the Succession’, in F. Millar and E. Segal (eds.), 
Caesar Augustus: Seven Aspects (Oxford, 1984), 169-88). Eurycles was a 
friend of Tiberius, and his co-optation as patron of Epidaurus may be con- 
nected with those of Tiberius and Drusus (C6, C5). Presumably the three 
were honoured at the same time. 

Eurycles is unique in our sample — the only Greek honoured as vaTpwvof 
a Greek city. Other dynastic patrons of cities are known from the early em- 
pire, but their clients are Roman colonies: Iuba II, king of Mauretania, was 
patron of Carthago Nova in Spain ( CIL ii. 3417); he and his son Ptolemy 
were patrons of Caesarea in Mauretania ( CIL viii. 20977); Agrippa I, king 
of Judaea, was patron of the Roman colony at Heliopolis ( IGL Syr. vi. 
2759 = CIL iii. 14387), as was C. Iulius Sohaemus, king of Emesa ( IGL 
Syr. vi. 2760 =CIL iii. 14387a =ILS 8958). 

Megara C8 ignotus 

IG vii. 83 

[ i, Mey\apecov 7 toA[ic] | [top eav]rrjc Trdrpwpa | j ko.l\ evepyerrjp. 

The city of Megara (honoured) . . ., its patron and benefactor. 

Patrae Cg L. Sempronius Atratinus 

E. Mastrokostas, ‘Ayala ft dr pad. AD 17 (1961-2), B, 126-32 at 127-8, no. 7 (ph.); 

L. Moretti, ‘Epigraphica 20: Due patroni per Patrasso’, RFIC 108 (1980), 448—54 
at 450 ( SEG xxx. 433); M. Kajava, ‘Roman Senatorial Women and the Greek East: 
Epigraphic Evidence from the Republican and Augustan Period’, in H. Solin and 

M. Kajava (eds.), Roman Eastern Policy and Other Studies in Roman History (Soci- 
etas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, 91; Helsinki, 
1990), 59-124 at 85-7 (SEG xl. 396) 

a 7 toAi[c Mapxiap] \ [Krjv]ccopeivav [MapKtov Kr)vccopet]\[v]ov 8vyare[pa, yv- 
patea ] | [S]e Arpareltpov tov iavrac 7Td]||[T]pa)voc [«:ai eiiepyerov], \ 8e[oic], 
4 tov supplevi 

The city (dedicated this statue of) [Marcia] Censorina, daughter of [Mar- 
cius Censorinus] and [wife] of its patron [and benefactor], Atratinus, to 
the gods. 

The text follows one of two possible arrangements suggested by M. Kajava 
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(‘Roman Senatorial Women’, 85-6). I add the article tov in line 4 before 
iavrac: eavrov or iavrrjs narpaiv a/ e v e p y e r jj s' is invariably preceded by an 
article elsewhere (cf. e.g. C12, C21, C112). Several possible arrangements 
of the text have been suggested, and I have not attempted to replicate them 
in the apparatus. 

The honorand, Censorina, was the daughter of L. Marcius Censorinus 
(cos. 39, RE 48) and wife of L. Sempronius Atratinus (suff. 34, RE 26), 
who became patron of Patrae. Atratinus was a partisan of Antonius, and 
served as legatus pro praetore in Greece in 39-37 BC ( MRR ii. 389, ILS 
9461). Presumably it was at this time that he became patron and Censorina 
was honoured. 

Tegea Cio Q. Baebius 

IG v/2. 146 

ttoAlc Teyearav \ Kolvrov Baikov Ko'iv\tov vl ov 'Pcop.atov \ tov avrac TraTpw- 
va || koA evepyerav. 

The city of Tegea (honoured) Quintus Baebius, son of Quintus, the 
Roman, its patron and benefactor. 

IG v/2. 147 

j noAic] | [Teyeajrav Kolvrov [ ] | [Ko'ljvrov vl ov avrt[ rap, lav \ [tov a\vrae 

7 Tarpco[va Kal] || [evepyerav] . 

[The city of Tegea] (honoured) Quintus . . . son of Quintus, pro[quae- 
stor], its patron [and benefactor]. 

These two inscriptions probably honour the same individual: the praeno- 
men and filiation are identical, as are the honorific titles. A magistracy 
is mentioned only in the second inscription, however, while an ethnic 
is provided only in the first. Harmand ( Un aspect social et politique, 74) 
identified the patron of Tegea as the tribune of the plebs who in 200 BC 
opposed the declaration of war against Philip ( MRR i. 324). Nothing, 
however, suggests that this tribune was ever in Greece or had any Greek 
contacts. Moreover, the style of the inscription is more typical of a later 
date. In the opinion of Hiller von Gaertringen (at IG v/2. 146), the letter- 
forms belong to the first century BC, and the name appears with a Roman- 
style filiation, which was not yet standard in the second century. Other 
dates have been suggested. F. Miinzer (‘Baebius’ (no. 53), RE suppl. iii 
(1918), 192) and Broughton ( MRR ii. 480) supposed that Baebius was 
proquaestor in the second century, but this seems little more than a guess. 
Baebii are found in senatorial circles in the late Republic. The mother of 
L. Valerius Flaccus (pr. 63) was a Baebia and (significantly) the daughter 
of a Quintus (/. Magnesia/ Maeander 144, with Kajava, ‘Roman Senatorial 
Women', 96-8). The patron of Tegea could be her brother or some other 
relation. This would date the inscription towards the beginning of the first 
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century bc, which would be consistent with the features mentioned above, 
but early enough for there to be a point in describing Baebius as a Roman 
(,'Pwp.aiov) in the first inscription. 


EPIRUS, ILLYRICUM, AND 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN GREECE 

Corcyra C11 M. Cali(dius?) Byblos 

CIG 1880; IG ix/i. 722; *A. Degrassi, ‘Un’iscrizione greca di Corcira e M. Calpur- 
nio Bibulo’, Arch. Class. 10 (1958), 87—93 ( =Scritti vari di antichita (Rome, 1962), 
i. 663-671) (AE (1959), 19; S-EGxviii. 260) 

a ttoAlc MdpKov KaAri( 8 iov ?) | Paiov vlov BvfiXo(v) tov \ naTpcova xal evepye- 
r(av), | 'Epp.ai 'HpaxXei. 

The city (dedicated this statue of) Marcus Calidius (?) Byblus, son of 
Gaius, patron and benefactor, to Hermes (and) Heracles. 

This inscription has long been lost. When Dittenberger edited it for IG, 
he identified the honorand as M. Calpurnius Bibulus (cos. 59 bc, RE 28), 
who in 49 was entrusted with Pompey’s fleet in the Adriatic ( MRR ii. 261). 
The honorand’s praenornen, filiation, and cognomen (BvfiAoc) all fit Bibulus, 
as Dittenberger recognized. The letters KAAH were therefore assumed 
to be a mistake for KAAFI. Degrassi (op. cit.) pointed out, however, that 
the H in KAAH is consistently reported and that there is no room for the 
rest of the name at the end of this line, which requires us to suppose an 
abbreviated name. Such an abbreviation and the supralinear termination 
of Bvfi\o(v) — a bar over the lambda and omicron — would be unusual in a 
Republican inscription. The identity and status of M. Cali(diusp) Byblos 
are therefore completely unclear. The abbreviations suggest an imperial 
date for the inscription, though a renovation is not impossible (cf. C90). A 
certain M. Calidius is attested as a patron of Pergamum, though the date 
is not clear (C73). 

Corcyra C12 M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

CIG 1878; SGDI 3218; *IG ix/i. 723 

6 8ap.oc 6 twv Kopxvpalcov \ Mdpxov Ayplmrav ai)TOxpaTopa \ tov a vtov 
-n-aTpcova xal cwrrjpa, \ 8eoic. 

The people of Corcyra (dedicated this statue of) Marcus Agrippa, im- 
perator, their patron and saviour, to the gods. 

M. Agrippa is also attested as patron of Calymna (C36) and Ilium (C67), 
as well as of cities elsewhere (see Appendix 5). On Agrippa’s title impe- 
rator ( avToxpdropa ) see R. Combes, Imperator : Recherches sur Vemploi et la 
signification du litre d’imperator dans la Rome republique (Publications de 
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la Faculte des Lettres et des Sciences Humaines de l’Universite de Mont- 
pellier, 26; Paris, 1966), 171-2, 175, 461; J.-M. Roddaz, Marcus Agrippa 
(Bibliotheque des Fcoles franfaises d’Athenes et de Rome, 253; Rome, 
1984), 367 n. 148. 

Delphi C13 Claudius Marcellus 

B. Haussoullier, ‘Inscriptions de Delphes’, BCH 6 (1882), 445—66 at 449, no. 78; 
Syll . 3 774a. 

rj 7 toAic rcbv AeAf cov MdpxeA\Aov KAavinov tov iarr/c -n-aTpwva. 

The city of Delphi (honoured) Marcellus Claudius, its patron. 

Harmand (Un aspect social et politique, 73), following E. Albertini (‘Clien- 
tele des Claudii’, MEFR 24 (1904), 247-76 at 253-8), identified Marcellus 
as a senatorial ambassador to the Aetolians who was sent to Delphi in 173 bc 
(L ivy 42. 5. 10-6. 2). Several features of the inscription argue against such 
an early date. First, the spelling iaroc for eavroc suggests a date in the second 
half of the first century bc (T. Homolle, ‘Les Romains a Delos’, BCH 8 
(1884), 75-158 at 133-4; L. Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions, 
i. Phonology (Berlin and New York, 1980), 383-4), as does the absence of a 
praenomen in the honorand's name. Furthermore, the inscription presents 
elements of the tria nomina in reverse order, which again points to the 
middle part of the first century bc: cf. IG ii 2 . 4142 (‘Lepidus Aemilius’); 
TAM v/2. I366 = Cio 3 (‘Messala Potitus’); I. Didyma I47=C97 (‘Messala 
Potitus’). 

The patron is more probably identical to the M. Marcellus who is patron 
of Tanagra (C23). Pomtow (at Syll . 3 774a) and Stein ( PIR 2 C 925) have 
identified this man as M. Marcellus, the nephew of Augustus. Although 
this identification is not impossible, no other connections in the Greek 
east are known for the young prince, and no obvious occasion for the co- 
optation presents itself. Another Roman senator may have a better claim 
anyway: M. Claudius Marcellus, the anti-Caesarian consul of 51 bc (RE 
229) and friend of Cicero, who retired to Mytilene after Pharsalus. He 
lived there as an exile until a senatorial decree allowed his return to Rome 
in September 46 (F. Miinzer, ‘Claudius’ (no. 229), RE iii (1899), 2760-4). 
Before he could return to Rome, he was murdered in Athens (Cic. Earn. 4. 
12; Att. 13. 10. 3; Livy Per. 1 15; Val. Max. 9. 1 1. 4), where he and his wife 
were honoured (IG ii 2 . 41 11): 

17 fBovAij rj Apelov ndyov xal rj /BovAr/ \ jwv iijaKocicov xal 6 Srj p.oc |[if[Aai5]- 
S| tojrf) | || | MapxeAAov Mdpxov viov Kai \ |] KaAovei\clav <PA.aKKiA.av KaAovaciov 
CaBtivov || Ovyarepa, KAavSlov MapxeAAov yvvaixa \ coxbpocvvr/c evexa. 

The council of the Areopagus and the council of 600 and the people 
(honoured) [Claudius Marcellus, son of Marcus, and] Calvisia Flaccilla, 
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daughter of Calvisius Sabinus, wife of Claudius Marcellus, for her dis- 
cretion. 

In this inscription, as in the one from Delphi, a praenomen is not included. 
It is probably this individual who should be identified as the patron of 
Delphi and Tanagra (C23). This of course requires supplying his filiation 
as [ MapKov ] instead of Dittenberger’s [Taiou] in C23, but that presents no 
serious difficulty. 

Whether Marcellus was co-opted as patron by Delphi and Tanagra while 
he was an exile or before is unclear. Other exiles are attested as patrons 
of cities: L. Caninius Gallus (C24) and P. Glitius Gallus (C32). It is also 
possible, however, that he was co-opted in the period leading up to the 
battle of Pharsalus. 

Delphi C14 C. Poppaeus Sabinus 

*P. Foucart apud W. H. Waddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiques, 109, no. 68; 
H. Pomtow, ‘Delphische Neufunde, V’, Klio 17 (1921}, 153—203 at 162—3, no - 1 47 
( SEG i. 152); C. Eilers, ‘C. Poppaeus Sabinus and the Salvation of the Greeks’, ZPE 
134 (2001), 284-6 

a 77 6 Ate tcov AeXfuiv / /o[ 7777 a tor Ca]\f3eivov tov eavrdc vaTpw[va xal ev]\epye- 
rav 177 rep rdc twv 'EA[AavaiV cct>]|[ r'qpQac, AnoAAajvi I7v[0icoi]. 

1—2 FtolinTaLov Ca]f$€ivov Waddington: / lo\ cropiov A A]peivov Pomtow 3— 

4 craiTTjpdac Waddington: iAevdept] ac Pomtow 

The city of Delphi (dedicated this statue of) Po[ppaeus Sabin]us, its 
patron [and] benefactor, to Pythian Apollo for the [salvation] of the 
Greeks. 

As I have argued above (pp. 120-1), the patron is C. Poppaeus Sabinus 
(cos. ad 9, RE 1, PIR 2 P 847), who governed Moesia, Macedonia, and 
Achaea until his death in ad 35 (Tac. Ann. 1. 80, 6. 39; Dio Cass. 58. 25. 
4). The reference to the ‘salvation of the Greeks’ probably refers to his 
campaigns against Thracian rebels in the mid-20s ad (Tac. Ann. 4. 46-51; 
see Eilers, op. cit. 

Delphi C15 ? A. Postumius Albinus 

A. Postumius Albinus, the philhellenic consul of 151, is sometimes cited 
as patron of Delphi. This, however, depends on the erroneous supplement 
J 7 o[cTOfiiov AX]\fieivov in the preceding inscription (C14), made by H. Pom- 
tow (‘Delphische Neufunde, V’, Klio, 17 (1921), 153-203 at 162-3, no. 
i47=S£Gi. 152). See above, pp. 120-1. 
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Delphi C16 L. Tillius 

CIG 1695; H. Pomtow, ‘Neue Gleichungen Attischer und Delphischer Archonten’, 
Pliilologus, 54 (1895), 211-52 at 228; *SGDI 2688 

deoc Tvyov ayaBav. \ apyovroc "Hpvoc tov KAecovoc, (iovAevovTcov Eevo\xpl- 
tov tov MevrjTOC, Tapavrlvov tov ApopoxAelSa, \ ApxeAaov tov EvScopov, 
Xap^evov tov CcotvAov, || ivel Aevxioc TIAAloc Aevxi'ov 1 hoc 'Pcop.aioc, avrjp \ 
koAoc Kayadoc, evceflcoc p.ev 8iaxelp.evoc Tvyxavei | 7 totI tov 6eov, evvoiKuic 8e 
KOi 7T0TL TOV VoAlV ap.d)V, VOT pOi\vCVO)V , 8l8 VOVTOC TOLC CVT[vyXOV0VT0LC ]. 

God. For good fortune. While Herys, son of Kleon, was archon, and 
Xenocrites, son of Menes, Tarantinos, son of Dromocles, Archelaus son 
of Eudoros, and Charixenos, son of Sotylos, were councillors: since the 
Roman Lucius Tillius, son of Lucius, a good and honourable man, is 
indeed pious towards the god and well-disposed towards our city, while 
acting as patron always to those encountering . . . 

The inscription can be dated to the period 101-59 BC by the magistrates 
listed at the beginning of the inscription (G. Daux, Chronologie Delphique 
(suppl. fasc. in F. de Delphes, iii. Epigraphies Paris, 1943), 68). L. Tillius 
(‘T[u]llius’ at CIG 1695) is not otherwise known. F. Munzer (‘Tillius’ (no. 
3), RE viA (1936), 1038) tried to identify him as L. Tillius Cimber (pr. 
45 BC, RE 5), one of Caesar’s assassins, but he is probably too young. 

Oropus C17 Cn. Calpurnius Piso 

B. Leonardos, ‘ Apt/uapelov Eniypa^al (crurryeta)’ , ArchEph (1886), 53—74 at 63, no. 
21; IG vii. 268; * 1 . Oropos 447 

d 8r/jioc 'Qpwnicov i voSov \ Ko.Av6pvi.ov Traioy vlov IKcutva \ tov iavTOV 
vaTpwva, Ap.(Jnapaon. 

The people of Oropus (dedicated this statue of) Gnaeus Calpurnius Piso, 
son of Gnaeus, their patron, to Amphiaraos. 

The honorand is probably Cn. Piso (cos. 23 bc) (Groag, PIR 2 C 286; Syme 
(Augustan Aristocracy, 368; Kajava, ‘Roman Senatorial Women', 83-4), 
rather than the Piso who was murdered in Spain, having been sent there 
in 65 BC as quaestor pro praetore ( MRR ii. 159, iii. 168-9; Dittenberger at 
IG vii. 268; E. Groag, ‘Calpurnius’ (no. 69), RE iii/i (1897), 1379-80). 
The consul of 23 had supported Caesar’s assassins before Philippi (Tac. 
Ann. 2. 43. 2: ‘Brutum et Cassium secutus’). Brutus is also honoured at 
Oropus (IG vii. 383), as was Piso’s wife, Paulla Popillia (IG vii. 305), and 
it is attractive to suppose that Piso and his wife were there at the same 
time as Brutus. Cn. Piso’s presence in the east, presumably with Brutus, 
would also explain how his son, L. Piso the Augur (cos. 1 bc), might be 
called a euepyeVijc Sid vpoyovcov of Mytilene (IG xii/2. 219 =OGIS 467 = 
ILS 8814) and become a patron Sid vpoyovcov of Stratoniceia (C121). For a 
stemma, see C41. 
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Oropus C18 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 

B. Leonardos, ‘Apcfcapetov Ernypatj) ai , ArchEph (1885), 83—110 at 101— 4, no. 4; IG 
vii. 31 1; */. Oropos 446 

6 Srjpoc 'Qpumlwv rvaiov Kopvr/Aiov rvalov vlov \ Aevxlov vlcovov AevrAov 
tov iarov -n-aTpcova \ xal evepyerrjv, Apcfjcapacoc xal 'Yyielai. 

The people of Oropus (dedicated this statue of) Gnaeus Cornelius 
Lentulus, son of Gnaeus, grandson of Lucius, their patron and bene- 
factor, to Amphiaraos and Hygieia. 

Oropus was independent for most of the late Republic, as this inscription 
illustrates. The patron is probably Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus (cos. 
72 BC, RE 216), as was suggested by Dittenberger (at IG vii. 31 1). He 
was absent from Rome during the Cinnan dominatio, and returned with 
Sulla (Cic. Brut. 308, 31 1). We know that he was also patron of Temnos 
(Cic. Flac. 45, C99). His patronage of both Oropus and Temnos is easily 
explained if he was in fact with Sulla in the 80s: Oropus was granted 
important privileges by Sulla ( Syll , 3 yy-j =RDGE 23; Cic. Nat. D. 3. 49), 
and Temnos is not far from Thyateira, where Sulla’s legions confronted 
those of Flavius Fimbria (Pint. Suit. 25). 

An obstacle to this identification is that in this inscription the patron’s 
filiation is Cn. f. L. n., while some scholars have assumed that Clodianus’ 
father was Cn. Cornelius Cn. f. Lentulus (cos. 98) (G. V. Sumner, The 
Orators in Cicero’s Brutus: Prosopography and Chronology ( Phoenix suppl. 
1 1; Toronto, 1973), 124; MRR iii. 67; E. Badian, ‘The Consuls 179-49 BC \ 
Chiron, 20 (1990), 371-413 at 392). Identifying Clodianus as the patron of 
Oropus involves supposing that his grandfather was L. Cornelius Lentulus 
Lupus (cos. 156) and that his father is unknown to us. This would require 
a stemma roughly as given in Figure 2 (cf. Sumner, Orators, 143; the 
numbers in the figure are those of RE). 

Oropus C19 C. Scribonius Curio 

Leonardos, ‘Apcfcapetov EmypacfxiL (avvexec a)’, 55—7; IG vii. 331; I. Oropos 444 

rdiov Cxpifldiviov Patov vlov \ Kovplcnva tov earcov -n-arpoiva \ ’Qpanrcoc 
Ap.cfnap 6 .cp. 

The Oropians (dedicated this statue of) Gaius Scribonius Curio, son of 
Gaius, their patron, to Amphiaraos. 

The patron is probably C. Scribonius Curio (cos. 76 BC, RE 10). He was 
a legate of Sulla in the east during the 80s ( MRR ii. 56, 59) and later 
became proconsul of Macedonia (75-72 BC: MRR ii. 99, 104, 112, 118). 
His co-optation as patron could have occurred during either period. 

Dittenberger (at IG vii. 331) thought it equally possible that the hono- 
rand was this man’s homonymous son (trib. pi. 50, RE 11), who returned 
from the east in 53 BC (Cic. Earn. 2. 6. 1). It was in Asia that the younger 
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Curio served, however, probably as the governor’s quaestor ( MRR ii. 224 
and 227 n. 4, iii. 186). Contact with Oropus, though not impossible, seems 
less likely. 

Phocian League C20 ignotus 

Pomtow, ‘Delphische Neufunde, V’, 159, no. 145 (SEG i. 149) 

to Koivor tcov (Punflecov ]|or Mapxov vlov Tpecfleylrav ’Pcop.a(cov tov av- 

toO] | Trarpaiva xal eiiepyerav, /I } noWoovi flvOion ] . 

The Phocian League (dedicated this statue of) . . ., son of Marcus, legate 
[of the Romans, its] patron and benefactor, [to Pythian Apollo], 

Pomtow dated this inscription on the basis of its letter-forms to r.140 BC, 
a date followed (e.g.) by F. Schober (‘Phokis’, RE xx/i (1941), 474-96 at 
496) and, cautiously, by Kallet-Marx ( Hegemony to Empire, 81 with n. 97). 
Dating by letter-forms can provide only approximate results, and Pomtow 
is elsewhere out by over a century (cf. C14 and C15 with pp. 120-1 above). 

Pausanias reports that after sacking Corinth, Mummius dissolved the 
Greek confederations, including that of the Phocians. He also reports, 
however, that ‘not many years later’ (eVeci Se ov 7 roAAofc iicrepov), the leagues 
were again allowed (Paus. 7. 16. 9-10; Kallet-Marx, Hegemony to Empire, 
76-82). Presumably this inscription belongs to some time after they were 
re-established. 

Phocian League? C21 ignotus 

Pomtow, ‘Delphische Neufunde, V’, 160, no. 146 ( SEG i. 150); * /■'. de Delphes, iii/4. 
470 

[to xocvov tcov ] CTpa.Ta\yor ’Pcopalcov tov avTOV vd.Tpcov[a apeTac evexa] \ 

xal eiivolac rdc iv avTO, Av6AXw[vi l ivduoi\. 

[The . . . league] (dedicated this statue of) . . ., praetor (?) of the Romans, 
its patron, [because of his excellence] and benevolence towards it, [to 
Pythian] Apollo. 

The client should be a xoivov, since at in the final line needs a neuter 
antecedent, perhaps the league of Phocis, which had patrons and is known 
to honour them in Delphi (see C20). 

Plataea C22 Imp. Caesar Augustus 

*CIG 1623; IG vii. 2505 (Thebes) 

[ ] I n\a[ Tcuecor? d Srjftoc] | [AiiTOxpaTopa Kaica]pa Cef3ac[ tov] | [top 

eav to]0 nd-Tpcova xa[l evepyirqv], || [8eot]c. 

[The people of] Plaftaea?] (dedicated this statue of) [Imperator Caesar] 
Augustus, [their] patron and [benefactor, to the gods] . 
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The patron is Augustus. The inscription dates from after 27 bc, though 
Plataea may have co-opted him as their patron before this. Augustus is also 
known to have been patron of Ilium (C64). For his client cities elsewhere 
see Appendix 5. 

Tanagra C23 M. Claudius Marcellus 

B. Haussoullier, ‘Inscriptions de Beotie’, BCH 3 (1879), 382—8 at 386—7, no. 36; IG 
vii. 571; Syll . 3 774b 

[rj /Sou \Ar t [xal o] 8 [rj]fioc MdpKo[v KXavSiov] \ [Mdpxov] vlov MdpxeWov 
dperrjc e[veKa] | | ko.l] evvolac rov eavrdiv rrarpaiva. 

2 MapKov Haussoullier: F atov Pomtow (Syll. 3 ) 

[The] council [and the] people (honoured) Marcus [Claudius] Marcellus, 
son [of Marcus], on account of his excellence [and] benevolence, their 
patron. 

For the honorand’s identity see C13, where I argue that he is M. Claudius 
Marcellus (cos. 51 BC, RE 229). Fie was M. f., however, not C. f., which 
Pomtow had supplied in identifying him as Augustus' nephew. 

Thespiae C24 L. Caninius Gallus 

A. Plassart, ‘Inscriptions de Thespies’, BCH 50 (1926), 383—462 at 438—9, no. 74 
(AE( 1928), 43) 

[d dr/iioc Aev]xiov Kovl\ v]iov [F]aio[u] | [vlov TaAAov ro]v earov rrdrpwva 
[dperrjc eve ]kcv ko.1 evvolac, deo[ic] 

3 dperrjc: St\Kaiocvvr]c Plassart 

[The people] (dedicated this statue of) Lucius Caninius [Gallus, son of] 
Gaius, their patron, because of [his excellence] and benevolence, to the 
gods. 

The honorand, as Plassart recognized (loc. cit.), is probably L. Caninius 
Gallus (trib. pi. 56, RE 3), whom Cicero defended in 55 (Cic. Earn. 7. 1. 4), 
apparently unsuccessfully (Gruen, Last Generation, 313 n. 15; Alexander, 
Trials, 136, no. 280). He was in Athens in 51 BC, presumably in exile 
(Cic. Earn. 2. 8. 3 and Shackleton Bailey, Cicero: Epistidae ad Familiares, i. 
389). By contrast, F. Miinzer (‘Caninius’ (no. 3), RE suppl. i (1903), 273) 
suggested that Caninius was governor of Achaea. His connections with 
Thespiae and Epidaurus, if the TaAAov Kavi[viov\ honoured in IG iv. 1410b 
is the same man, might just as easily have arisen while he was in exile 
(cf. Marcellus, C13 and C23). In the light of this, the appropriateness of 
the supplement [SiKcuocuvrjc] should probably be questioned, since while a 
magistrate (whether just or not) might be praised for his justice, an exile 
would not be. The formula [dperrjc eve] Kev xal evvolac would cause no such 
problem, and is more common anyway. 
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Thespiae C25 ? C. Iulius Caesar 

IG vii. 1835; # A. E. Raubitschek, ‘Epigraphical Notes on Julius Caesar’, jfRS 44 
(i954). 65-75 at 70-1, doc. S (SEG xiv. 383) 

[0 8rjn\oc @ecm[e]io>v [Taiov ’IovAiov] \ [Kalea]pa, dpyeepela, [vjvaTOV [re to 
tpi]|[tov k]o.I di.KTa.Topa d- 7 ro[ 8 e 8 eiyfte]|[vov t]o TpCov, tov ea t[oo naTpco] ||[va 
ko.i\ evepyerqv ape[rrjc eve Kev] \ \ Kal SeKaioevvjrje Kal d[v8paya6lac], | j 6e\oic. 
[The people] of Thespiae (dedicated this statue of) [Gaius Iulius Caesar] , 
pontifex maximus, consul [for the third time] and dictator designate for 
the third time, their [patron and] benefactor, [because] of his excellence 
and [justice] and [nobility], to the gods. 

C. Iulius Caesar (cos. 59 bc, RE 131) was consul for the third time and 
dictator designate for the third time in mid-46 bc (Raubitschek, loc. cit. ; 
MRR iii. 107), which dates this inscription. If the supplement [vd]\[Tpcova] 
in lines 5—6 is correct, the relationship presumably arose in the aftermath 
of Pharsalus. Still, it must be noted that ccorrjpa would fit equally well and 
is common in honours for Caesar (e.g. Raubitschek, op. cit., docs. G, J, 
L, N, P, T). Caesar was also patron of Chios (C38), Pergamum (C74), 
Alabanda (C106), and Cnidos (Ci 15). For his clientele 2 in Italy see I. Bitto, 
‘La concessione del patronato nella politica di Cesare’, Epigraphica, 32 
(1970), 172-80. 

Thespiae C26 M. Licinius Crassus 

Plassart, ‘Inscriptions de Thespies’, 441, no. 78 (AE (1928}, 44) 

0 Srjftoc MdpKov Alklvlov Kpdeeov aiiTOKpaTopa \ tov eavTOV TraTpwva apeTrjc 
eve Kev Kal eiivol\ac, Beoie. 

The people (dedicated this statue of) Marcus Licinius Crassus, impe- 
rator, their patron, because of his excellence and benevolence, to the 
gods. 

The honorand is M. Licinius Crassus (cos. 30 BC, RE 58), who was procon- 
sul of Macedonia, probably in 29—28 (Thomasson, Laterculi, 179). While 
proconsul, he led successful campaigns against several Thracian tribes, for 
which he celebrated a triumph in 27 (/. Ital. xiii/i, p. 87). In his narrative 
of Crassus’ Thracian campaign, Dio (51. 23. 2-27. 3) reports that Crassus 
was denied the title imperator (51. 25. 2), which is contradicted by this 
inscription and IG ii 2 . 4118 =ILS 8810 (Athens). 

Thessalian League C27 Q. Acutius Flaccus 

N. I. Giannopoulos, ‘EirLypa^al OeooaMas’ , AD 10 (1926) Parart., 49—54 at 51, no. 
2 (Phalanna Perrhaeborum) 

to Koevov OeccaXaiv Koivtov Ak[ov]tiov \ 'PAo.kkov dvdtnraTOv tov eaTOV vd- 
Tpw\va Kal evepyeTYjv. 
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The Thessalian league (honoured) Quintus Acutius Flaccus, proconsul, 
its patron and benefactor. 

Q. Acutius Flaccus ( PIR 2 A 99) is unattested apart from this inscription. 
Flaccus was probably proconsul of Achaea (Groag, PIR 2 A 99; Thomas- 
son, Laterculi, 196), presumably before Tiberius amalgamated Achaea and 
Macedonia in ad 15. A certain Q. Acutius Q. f. appears as a witness to a 
senate decree of 25 bc ( IG xii/2. 35 =RDGE 26=EJ 307, col. b, 1 . 43), but 
no cognomen is reported there. 


MACEDONIA, THRACE, AND MOESIA 

Amphipolis C28 L. Calpurnius Piso 

M. E. Caskey (‘News Letter from Greece (1979 and 1980)’, AJA 85 (1981), 
453-62 at 456-7) mentions two statue bases ‘with inscriptions honoring 
the emperor Augustus and L. Calpurnius Piso, as patron of Amphipolis’. 
This is either L. Piso Caesoninus (cos. 58, RE 90), who became patron of 
Beroea (C29) and Samothrace (C57) while governor of Macedonia ( MRR 
ii. 202-3), or his son L. Piso the Pontifex (cos. 15, RE 99, PIR 2 C 289), 
who undertook important campaigns in Thrace in the years c. 12-10 bc 
(Dio Cass. 54. 34. 6; Thomasson, Laterculi, 180). If the two statues are 
to be considered contemporary (as Caskey seems to imply), the honorand 
should be identified as Piso the Pontifex. 

Beroea C29 L. Calpurnius Piso 

SIGLM 58; A. J. B. Wace ap. A. M. Woodward, ‘Inscriptions from Beroea in 
Macedonia’, ABSA 18 (1911-12), 133-66 at 164 n. 37; *J. M. R. Cormack, ‘L. 
Calpurnius Piso’, AJA 48 (1944), 76-7. 

AevKiov KaAvopvwv Illcwva \ avdovarov Bepoiaioi eat ol evKCKT'qp.evoi \ ’Pw- 
p.aioi top earwv Trarpwva. 

The people of Beroea and the Roman property owners (honoured) Lu- 
cius Calpurnius Piso, proconsul, their patron. 

The honorand of this statue is surely, as Cormack recognized (loc. cit.), 
not Piso the Pontifex (cos. 15; so Groag, PIR 2 C 289), but his father L. 
Piso Caesoninus (cos. 58), who was proconsul of Macedonia in 57-55 bc 
(MRR ii. 202-3). Caesoninus is known to have visited Beroea before leaving 
his province (Cic. Pis. 89). He was also patron of Samothrace (C57) and 
possibly Amphipolis (C28). 

Callatis C30 P. Vinicius 

E. Bormann ap. G. Tocilescu, in Archaologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen aus Oster- 
reich-Ungarn , 19 (1896), 108, no. 62 (non vidi)\ IGR i. 654; J. H. Oliver, review of A. 
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Stein, Die Legaten von Moesien, in AJPli 69 (1948), 217-22 at 217 (AE (1949), 10; 
BE (1949), 108); T. Sauciuc-Saveanu, ‘Publius Vinicius, stratagos, patron de la ville 
de Cal lari s’, in Omagiu lui Daicoviciu (Bucharest, i960}, 501—7 ( AE (i960), 378; BE 
(1961), 414); R. Syme, ‘Missing Persons IIP, Historia , 11 (1962), 146—55 at 149 = 
RP ii. 530-40 at 533; *1. Scyth. Min. iii. 57. 

0 S[dfioc] | norrXLu) Oil ivixl[ai npeeflevTa xal avri.]\[c]TpaTdyw tui TraXjpwvi 
Kal evepyera] | [ rae rcdv Ko.XAo.\tl\ avdiv 770A10C]. 

The people (erected this for) Publius Vinicius, [ legatus pro ] praetore, the 
patron [and benefactor of the city of Callatis], 

The honorand is P. Vinicius (cos. ad 2, RE 8, PIR' V 446). He was im- 
perial legate in the province later named Moesia, probably shortly before 
his consulship (Syme, ‘Missing Persons IIP; id., Augustan Aristocracy, 
289). He is also attested as patron of Andros (C34). Another reference to 
Vinicius’ patronage may exist in I. Scyth. Min. iii. 29. 


Mesambria C31 C. Cornelius 

D. Detschev, ‘Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der linkspontischen Griechenstadte’, 
BIAB 17 (1950), 59—69; L. Robert, BE (1952), 87, and (1953), 134; G. Tibiletti, 
‘Governatori romani in citta provinciali’, RIL 86 (1953), 64—100 at 69—74 (BE 
(1954), 177); *IG Bulg. i 2 . 314a. 


rdi |8ouAai xal tcui Sapaic 'Hpalcov 77acia)|[v]oc eh re- iirei.Sri rdloe 
Kopvqiuoc iiitov vloc \ ’Pwpaioe 6 xaBeerapevoe errl rae 770A10C | [ e| 7 raj /Jy [oc 
in to Madpxov Tepevrlov Maapxo[v\ || [vl\ov [Aev]xoXXov avTOxpdropoe noXXd 
xal ixe\[yaX]a [tov 8 ]ap.ov evepyerqxe rale re e^a 7 to|[creAAo|u]eWic ttotI tov 
avTOxpdropa 7tpec|[|8eiaic e]vvepycdv ev ■ndciv xal TTarpujvevcov \ [rac TTo]Xi.oe 
xaBwe aurdn xal rol Trpecflev\\[Tal SiefiJapruprjcav rrepl re rae 8e8ofieVa|[c 
rip.lv? 7 rapjaxei-paclae rav vdeav 7re7roiTa[i] | [ ] cvpvSav d>c 7tpovo[rjc ] | 


4 [e]7ra[pyjoc Tibiletti 

It was decided by the council and the people: Heraion son of Pasion said: 
‘Since the Roman C. Cornelius, son of Gaius, who was appointed . . . 
over the city by M. Terentius Lucullus, son of Marcus, imperator, has 
performed many great benefactions for the people, co-operating in all 
things with the embassies sent to the imperator and acting as patron 
of the city, just as the ambassadors also testified to him concerning the 
wintering granted [to us?], and he made every effort that forethought . . .’ 


C. Cornelius (not attested except in this text) was a subordinate of M. 
Terentius Varro Lucullus (cos. 73 BC, RE Licinius 109), proconsul of 
Macedonia in 72/1 ( MRR ii. 1 18, iii. 61). He was made prefect of Mesam- 
bria in this year, if the supplement [e-rr]a[px]oe, suggested by Tibiletti (loc. 
cit.), is accepted for the beginning of line 4 ( MRR iii. 61). 
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AEGEAN ISLANDS 

Andros C32 P. Glitius Gallus 

C/G 23491 (add.); IG x ii/5 . 757; *Syll . 3 81 1 

6 Srjfioc | IIovttXiov rAeiTiov rdAAov \ tov iavTOV naTpoova Kal \ evepyeT rjv 
dperrjc || evena. 

The people (honoured) Publius Glitius Gallus, their patron and bene- 
factor, because of his excellence. 

P. Glitius Gallus (RE 2, PIR 2 G 184) was exiled by Nero for complicity in 
the Pisonian conspiracy; soon afterwards he was joined by his wife, Egna- 
tia Maximilla (Tac. Ann. 15. 56, 71). The above inscription and another 
honouring Maximilla as evepyerK (Syll . 3 812 =IG xii/5. 757) have usually 
been taken to show that his exile was spent on Andros (E. Groag, ‘Glitius’ 
(no. 2), RE suppl. iii (1903), 789-90; Stein, PIR 2 G 184; Nicols, ‘Patrons 
of Greek Cities’, 94, no. 8), probably correctly. Glitius was recalled after 
Nero’s death (Tac. Hist. 1. 90; Plut. Otho 1). Groag suggested that the 
inscription was erected only after the recall, and this seems likely; other 
exiles are known as patrons of cities (C13, C23, C24), though not in the 
imperial period. 

Andros C33 L. Licinius Lucullus 

C. Pelekidis, AvAkAotol emypa<f>m AvSpov Km Ndb)v (Athens, 1969), no. 1 (non vidi)\ 
L. Robert, BE (1970), 441; # Canali De Rossi, Ruolo dei patroni, no. 26 

d Srjftoc | AevKLOV Alklv[lov] \ AevKi'ov vlov AevKo[AAov] \ avroKparopa \ tov 
eau tov 7taTpa)[ra] | Kal evepyerijlv] \ dpeTrjc evenev Kal [ ko. A 0 k a ] | y a 6 la c rr/c 
eic i[avrov]. 

7—8 j i<aAoi<a\yaOl<.ix. or j <UXa\yaOlac Robert, [avbpa]yadlac Pelekidis 
The people (honoured) Lucius Licinius Lucullus, son of Lucius, impe- 
rator, their patron and benefactor, because of his excellence and goodness 
towards them. 

L. Licinius Lucullus (cos. 74 BC, RE 104) was in the Greek east at several 
points in his career, first as quaestor and proquaestor under Sulla in the 
80s (MRR ii. 47, 55, 58, 81) and later as consul and proconsul in command 
against Mithridates (MRR ii. 101, 106-8). The inscription can be dated to 
this second period, when Lucullus became imperator in 73 or 72 (Combes, 
Imperator, 455). It is not impossible, however, that he was co-opted as 
patron during his first sojourn in the east, when he also became patron of 
Ephesus (C89) and Synnada (C134). 
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Andros C34 P. Vinicius 

Waddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiques, 691, no. 65; R. Weil, ‘Von den griechi- 
schen Inseln’, MDAI(A) 1 (1876), 235-52 at 240, no. 4; *IG xii/5. 756 

6 Srjixoc | JJottXlov Ovivixcov \ tov dvOxmaTOV \ r ov vaTpcova xal evepyerpr || 
mxcqc dperrjc evexa. 

The people (honoured) Publius Vinicius, proconsul, patron and bene- 
factor, because of his every excellence. 

P. Vinicius (cos. ad 2, RE 8, PIR' V 446) was proconsul of Asia, probably 
some time in the years ad 7-12 (Thomasson, Laterculi, 208). About a 
decade before this, he was honoured as patron of Callatis (C30). 

Andros C35 M . . . P. f . 

T. Sauciuc, Andros: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Topographie der Inset (Son- 
derschriften des Osterreichischen archaologischen Institutes in Wien, 8; Vienna, 
1914), 141, no. 10 (ph.); IG xii suppl. 275; Vanali De Rossi, Ruolo dei ‘patroni’, 
no. 134 

[d fyr/jioc] | Mdpxo[v ] | ! IottAlo] v vlov] | [t]ov na.Tpojv[ a eu^apic]||Tia[c 

evexev] 

1 \fi fiovArj xal 6 dr) 1 10c Sauciuc 4 vo.jproi^o. xal euepyer^r] Sauciuc 

[The people] honoured Marcus . . ., [son of] Publius, patron, [out of 
gratitude] 

I follow the presentation of the text offered by Canali De Rossi. Other 
inscriptions in Andros honouring patrons are erected by the demos only 
(see the previous two entries), and a shorter line is probably implied anyway 
by the start of the filiation in line 3, which means that the lacuna in line 2 
only contained the honorand’s gentilicium. The resulting rearrangement of 
the text suggests that the honorand had no cognomen, which implies a date 
no later than Augustus. The patron's identity is probably beyond recovery. 

Calymna C36 M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

M. Segre, ‘Tituli Calymnii’, ASAA 6-7 (1944-5 [r 952]), [-249 at 164, no. 141 (ph.) 
(AE( 1954), n) 

d dd/xoc d KaAvpvUov \ irlpace \ [Mjapxov Aypiirnav tov earj ov | | [ tt \d.Tpo)va 
xal evepyera[v]. 

The people of Calymna honoured Marcus Agrippa, their patron and 
benefactor. 

Agrippa is also attested as patron of Corcyra (C12) and Ilium (C67). For 
his client cities elsewhere see Appendix 5. 
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Chios C37 L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

D. Evangelides, ‘Emypa<j>ai ex Xiov , AD n (1927-8), Parart. 23-33 at 25, no. 4 (AE 
(1932), 6) 

6 8rjp.oc | Aevxiov AopeEiov \ Arfvofiapfiov r ov vaTpcova \ rrjc noXecoc. 

The people (honoured) Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, the patron of 
the city. 

The patron is probably the L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 54 BC, RE 27) 
who fell at Pharsalus; see C93. 

Chios C38 C. Iulius Caesar 

CIG 2215; IGR iv. 928; Raubitschek, ‘Epigraphical Notes on Julius Caesar’, 65, 
doc. D ( SEG xiv. 560); Robert, Hellenica, x. 258, no. 5 

rj jjovAr/ xal 6 dr/ji.oc | Tdi'ov ’/ouAiov idiov vlov Kalcapa, \ tov apxi-epea xal 
avTOxparopa \ xal virarov to 8 evrepov, || tov vaTpwva Trjc noXewc aperpc 
evexev, \ deoic. 

The council and the people (dedicated this statue of) Gaius Iulius Caesar, 
son of Gaius, pontifex maximus and imperator and consul for the second 
time, the patron of the city, to the gods because of his excellence. 

Caesar was consul for the second time in 48 BC, which dates this inscription. 
His co-optation as patron of Chios probably occurred in the aftermath of 
Pharsalus. At this time he lingered for a short while in Asia, where he 
made some reforms in taxation before following Pornpey to Egypt (Caes. 
B Civ. 3. 105-6; Plut. Caes. 48. 1; App. B Civ. 2. 89. 373). Caesar was also 
patron of Pergamum (C74), Alabanda (C106), Cnidos (Ci 15), and perhaps 
Thespiae (C25). 

Chios C39 M. Vinicius 

Evangelides, ‘ETnypa^al ex Xiov , 27, no. 9 (AE (1932), 7); G. Forrest ap. SEG xxii. 
5°5 

[0 8 \r/ji.oc | [Mapjxov OxhvIxlov \ [ d I vdvTrarov x\ at | | [rrarpcurja rrjc 

TTo\ew[c]. 

2 [Map]xov Forrest 

The people (honoured) Marcus Vinicius proconsul and patron of the 
city. 

The honorand is probably M. Vinicius (suff. 19 bc), governor of Asia in 
the teens bc (R. Syme, History in Ovid (Oxford, 1979), 138 and 11. 2). 
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Cos C40 M. Aemilius Lepidus 

G. Patriarca, ‘Inscrizioni dell’Asclepieo di Coo’, BMIR 3 (1932), 3—34 at 8—9, no. 6 
(AE (1934), 87) 

6 Sdfioc Mapxov AlfxiXiov \ AemSov to Sevrepov dv6v\-7raTOV tov iavrov vd- 
rpcova | xal evepyerav. 

The people (honoured) Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, proconsul for the 
second time, their patron and benefactor. 

The honorand is M. Aemilius Lepidus (cos. ad 6, PIR 2 A 369), who was 
governor of Asia in the late 20s ad (Thomasson, Laterculi, 210). Lepidus 
was probably also patron of Myra (C129) and Uxama in Spain ( CIL ii. 
2820). 

Cos C41 M. Popillius Laenas 

R. Herzog ap. F. Munzer, ‘Das Konsulpaar von 139 v. Chr. ’ , Klio, 24 (1931), 333—8 at 
333—4 n. 1 ; K. Hoghammar, Sculpture and Society: A Study of the Connection between 
the Free-Standing Sculpture and Society on Kos in the Hellenistic and Augustan 
Periods (Uppsala, 1993), 186, no. 76; * 1 . Cos, EV 225 (ph.) 

6 8dp.o[c ireip.acev] \ Mapxov J7o7tiAi[ov ] | vtov Aaivarr/v Trpec^eyTq[v 

Kai] | dcTLCTparayoe tov iarov [va] Hrpcy va xal evepyerav dperac e]j ve]xa xal 
eiivolac rdc ic avrov. 

2-3 Mapxov] | vlov Herzog 

The people [honoured] Marcus Popillius Laenas, son of . . ., legatus 
pro praetore, their patron and benefactor, because of his excellence and 
benevolence towards them. 

The text is that published by Segre ( I . Cos), but without the filiation 
Mapxov, since the identity of the honorand’s father is unclear. Both the 
spelling earov and the letter-forms suggest a date in the mid- to late first 
century bc. Furthermore, the designation TrpecfievTpc xal dimcTpdrrjyoc is 
not common before Pompey (Mason, Greek Terms, 153). A Paulla Popillia 
is honoured in Oropus ( IG vii. 305), wife of Cn. Piso, patron of that city 
(C17). Broughton ( MRR iii. 168-9) reasonably suggested that she was 
the daughter of this patron of Cos, and would identify her husband as 
the proquaestor pro praetore murdered in Spain in 64 (Sail. Cat. 19; RE 
‘Calpurnius’ (no. 69)). It is likelier, however, that her husband was that 
man’s son, the staunch Republican who later became consul of 23 BC (see 
C17). Popillius’ position as legatus pro praetore is consistent with such an 
identification: if he was (say) a legate of Pompey during the 60s, he could 
easily have a daughter married by 42, when she was honoured in Oropus. 
P. Laenas (tr. pi. 86, RE 27) could be a brother, but their father’s praenomen 
is unknown. Figure 3 gives one possible reconstruction of their stemma 
(the numbers are those of RE). 
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27. P. Popillius Laenas 23. M. Popillius Laenas 
(tr. pi. 86) (leg. pr. pr. an. inc.) 


69. Cn. Piso 
(q- 65) 


33. Paulla Popillia cp 95. Cn. Calpurnius Piso 
| (cos. 23) 

70. Cn. Calpurnius Piso 74. L. Calpurnius Piso ‘Augur’ 
(cos. 7) (cos. 1) 


Fig. 3. The Family of Popillius Laenas 


Cos C42 T. Statilius Taurus 

Hoghammar, Sculpture and Society , 165, no. 55 (ph.) (SEG xliii. 558) 

d Sdpoc irlpace Titov CtotcIAiov \ Tirov vlov Tavpov tov arov vaTpwva \ xal 
evepyeTav aperac evcxa xal cvvolac \ rdc ic avTOV. 

The people honoured Titus Statilius Taurus, son of Titus, their patron 
and benefactor, because of his excellence and benevolence towards them. 

Hoghammar, Sculpture and Society , 166, no. 56 (ph.) (Slid xiiii. 559) 

d Sdpoc It l pace KopvrjXiav \ rdv Titov Cto.tiAiov Tavpov \ yvvaixa, tov 
TTC lTpCUVOC rdc TToXtOC. 

The people honoured Cornelia, the wife of Titus Statilius Taurus, the 
patron of the city. 

The pair of inscriptions come from bases supporting statues of Statilius 
Taurus (cos. 11 26 bc), the famous general of Augustus, and his wife. It is not 
immediately clear how Statilius came into contact with Cos. Hoghammar 
(Sculpture and Society, 79) suggests that he was sent to Asia following 
the earthquake of 26 BC. It is equally possible that Statilius came to the 
region in the immediate aftermath of the battle of Actium, at which he 
commanded Octavian’s land forces. 

Cos C43 . . . cius Balbus 

Patriarca, ‘Inscrizioni dell’Asclepieo di Coo’, 4—5, no. 2 (AE (1934), 85); Hogham- 
mar, Sculpture and Society , 158, no. 48 (ph.) 

[d Sdpoc ct tjpace \ [ ]xtov BdA\flov [vpec]f 3 evTav xal dv\TtCTp(d.T)ayov tov 

eaTOV || Trd-Tpojvo. dpCTr/c evexa \ xal evvolac rdc ic avTOV. 

[The people] honoured . . . cius Balbus, legatus pro praetore, their patron, 
because of his excellence and benevolence towards them. 

On the present evidence, this patron cannot be identified. For a discussion 
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see R. Syme, ‘Missing Senators’, Historia, 4 (1955), 52-71 at 64-5 =RP i. 
285. 

Delos C44 M. Antonius 

Homolle, ‘Les Romains a Delos’, 133; M. Holleaux, ‘Textes greco-romains, III: 
Inscription de Delos honorant Marcus Antonius’, REA 19 (1917), 83—90 at 83; */. 
Delos 1700 

Maapxov Avtcovwv \ Maapxov vlov CTparqyov \ vtthtov Tip-T/Tr/v | drjAioi tov 
iarcov narpcova, || AttoAAcovl, Apr€p.i. 8 L, Atjtoi. 

The Delians (dedicated this statue of) Marcus Antonius, son of Marcus, 
praetor, consul, and censor, their patron, to Apollo, Artemis, and Leto. 

The patron is clearly M. Antonius (cos. 99 BC, cens. 97, R 1 1 28). He is known 
to have been in the east at least twice: as quaestor propraetore in Asia in 
1 13-12 ( MRR i. 536, 539) and then as praetor and proconsul waging war 
against pirates in Cilicia in 102-100 ( MRR i. 568, 572, 576). Although all 
Antonius’ known activity in the east is dated before 100 BC, this inscription 
must come after his censorship of 97, but presumably precedes his murder 
in 87 BC (Cic. Brut. 307). 

The inscription presents Antonius’ offices in a noteworthy manner. Most 
Greek inscriptions honouring Roman officials during the Republic men- 
tion only the honorand’s current office if they mention any office at all — 
many of the inscriptions in the present catalogue illustrate this point. This 
Delian inscription, however, presents an epitome of Antonius’ cursus : prae- 
tor, consul, censor. (It is better to suppose that crparpyov and vvaTov are 
two offices rather than the last attested example of crparpyoc uVaroc for 
‘consul’: cf. Mason, Greek Terms, 166.) 

It is worth noting that it is the Delians (ZlrjAioi) who honour Antonius as 
their patron. The public body that normally erects honours on the island 
in this period is ‘the people of Athens and those inhabiting the island’ (d 
Sijftoc d A 9 r)val<ov Kal ol rrji’ vqcov olxovvrec: e.g. I. Delos 1622 =ILS 9460). 
Only Antonius and C. Caesar (C45) are honoured by the ‘Delians’. R 
Roussel (at I. Delos 1700; id., Delos, colonie athenienne (Bibliotheque des 
Ecoles franfaises d'Athees et de Rome, 111; Paris, 1917), 321-2) convinc- 
ingly argued long ago that the two inscriptions belong to the short period 
during the first Mithridatic war when Delos revolted from Athens and was 
independent (App. Mith. 28; cf. M.-F. Baslez, ‘Delos durant la premiere 
guerre de Mithridate’, in F. Coarelli, D. Musti, and H. Solin (eds.), Delo 
e Tltalia (Opuscula Inst. Romani Finlandiae, 2; Rome, 1982), 51—66 at 
56 n. 33). Somehow Antonius and Caesar (see C45) became patrons of 
the independent Delians. Perhaps the leadership of the newly independent 
island sought them out because they already knew them. It is probably 
not coincidental that other honours for Antonius are known from Delos: 
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Prostaenna, a Pisidian city, honoured him there during or shortly after his 
quaestorship (/. Delos 1603). 

Delos C45 C. Iulius Caesar 

F. Durrbach, ‘Fouilles de Delos: Le portique tetragone’, BCH 26 (1902}, 480—553 
at 541, no. 1 1; # I . Delos 1701 

I fiiov ’ IovAiov | Paiov u | to | v ] | Kalcapa ZlrjAioi tov eavr[ cvv] \ narpcvva, AvoX- 
Acu[vi] | A[pre]pu 8 i AtjtoI. 

The Delians (dedicated this statue of) Gaius Iulius Caesar, [son of 
Gaius,] their patron, to Apollo, Artemis and Leto. 

The inscription probably belongs to 88 BC, when Delos was in revolt from 
Athens (see previous entry). The honorand has usually been identified as C. 
Iulius Caesar (pr. c.92, RE 130), father of the dictator, who was proconsul 
of Asia and is also attested as patron of Samos (C53). Baslez (‘Delos durant 
la premiere guerre de Mithridate, 56 n. 33), however, would supplement 
his name as Taiov 7ot5A iov [ Acvk]Io[v vlov] \ Kalcapa, and identify him as C. 
Iulius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus (aed. cur. 90, RE 135). Vopiscus was, like 
Antonius, murdered during the factional strife of 87 (Cic. Brut. 307). In 
support of this identification, Baslez argued that Vopiscus was not only 
(like Antonius) an optimate, but was also at this time politically important, 
as illustrated by his consular candidacy ex aedilitate. (Cic. Phil. 11. 11; 
MRR iii. 109). Against this, two points can be made. First, Diirrbach’s line 
drawing of this inscription ( BCH 26(1 902), 541 ) allows space for six letters 
between the N of YouAior and the I of [u]io[r]. This would be rather a large 
gap for Baslez’s [Acvk]Io[v], It would also mean that Baslez’s [vlov] would 
begin only where the second line ends, spoiling the inscription’s symmetry. 
Second, alliances between Delos’ patrons within Rome’s internal politics 
were probably less significant than their earlier contacts with Delos. Such 
contacts are attested for the dictator’s father (/. Delos 1712, 1847), as they 
are for Antonius (/. Delos 1603). No such connection is known for Vopiscus, 
nor is there any reason to suspect that there was one. The Delians’ choice of 
patrons probably had less to do with Roman politics than with familiarity. 

Paros C46 ignotus 

A. K. Orlandos, ‘dai'eior Tips TJapov ck Krriprjs Kara tovs eWrjVLOTLKOvs XP° vovs> ' nl 
IlcTTpaypcva tov V' AieOvovs KpTjroXoyiKov EvveSplov (Athens, 1973), i. 199—206 ( SEG 
xxxii. 825; BE (1974), 417); P M. Nigdelis, PatpaloL iraTpun’es /cat “aray/caidraroi 
xaipoi” (irapaTriprioeLS arrjv emypatfrri SEG 32. 825 ttjs I lo.jiovy , Hellenika, 40 (1989), 
34—49; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 357. Lines 11—23 

rrpccjjci ]\ ac ava 8 et;dp.evoc iv r]ofc avayKaioraroK Kaipoic xal -n-epl twv jic- 

ylcrcvv | [tjj 7 roAei cvp-tjoepovrcvv SiojTefrJeAeKev [ ] | [ xrjarrj pyacaro 

Trpoc ie[ . . . ]c[ ] || (15) [ 7 r]poc a vtovc 77/)eCj$eiac aStaAei7rrcoc | [ 

OVT€ k]lv 8 wOV OVT€ 8 cLTTavr}V OVT€ TTjV \ [/Ca/C077a^taV OvScLfAWC V(f)]op(X)fA€VOC 
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Trjv 8e irepl ra kolvo. </hAo|) Tipiiav ]ai -n-dcav elc<f>epop.evoc ~ p 0 cKapre\[p la v 

] ti jc TToXecoc evvoi.av Kal TraTpwvel\\[av ] (20) del tivoc dyaBov nap- 

alrLOC yivop.e \[voc ]ovtojv Karenpa^aTO Kal rdc Ka 8 wa.cop.^[vac rote Beoic 

■n-poc68]ovc ecvevcev Si-afvAaxBrjvai. fiejdalovc | [ ] Kal ttAg\ a |c ava8e^ap.evoc 

[v]vep o ijy|[ ( ktX ) 

20 ]ai Nigelis: ]oi Orlandos 20-1 ewoiar Kai 7raTpctii'ei[ai' Nigdelis: 

evvoia Kal irar pa)vel[a Orlandos 

[Taking on] embassies in the most critical situations concerning the 
greatest [interests of the city], he completed them ... he achieved, 
to . . . embassies to them without ceasing . . . [in no way] taking notice 
of either danger or expense or the [suffering], . . . and ambition for 
public affairs . . . employing every persistence ... of the city . . . 
benevolence and patronage . . . always being the cause of some good . . . 
he accomplished ... of the . . . and he was eager that the revenues 
[dedicated to the gods] be firmly guarded . . . and he undertook voyages 
on behalf of the . . . 

The inscription is a decree from Paros honouring a Timesiphon son of 
Epianax, ‘who conducted three embassies to Crete concerning the repay- 
ment of the city’s debt’ ( 11 . 2—3: 6 TTpec) 3 evcac elc | KprjTrjv Tplc irepl rijc 
Tcor Savelcuv d-no 8 ocewc). The first twelve lines are fully preserved and extol 
Timesiphon’s virtues. The left side of the rest of the inscription is lost, 
and in this section is found a reference to patronage. 

In line 20, the ‘benevolence and patronage’ (et/Voiav Kal iraTpwvellav]) can 
hardly be those of Timesiphon. The reference to 7 Tarpcovela, as Canali De 
Rossi has noted ( Ambascerie , 320), requires the involvement of Romans, 
a point well illustrated by the present catalogue. The ‘benevolence and 
patronage’ must be those of some Roman or Romans whose sympathy 
Timesiphon won over (cf. the phrase vaTpwvelac cwrldecdai at Claros, i/i 
Polemaios, col. 2, 11 . 29-31 =084). Presumably the men referred to in line 
15 in the phrase 7 r]poc aiirovc -n-pecfielac (‘to whom embassies (were made)’) 
were Romans who were introduced in the immediately preceding lines. 

The historical context of the inscription is problematic. Orlandos, loc. 
cit., dated the inscription to the early second century bc, attributing the 
debt mentioned to a plague attested on the island ( IG xii/5. 824) and 
connecting it with an agreement of acvXla and Ico iro\iTiia with the Cretan 
city Allaria ( 1 C ii. 2 =SGDI 4940). Nigdelis (‘Pwp.aloi -rraTpcoves’, 41-7; 
J 7 oAireufia Ka 1 Koivcovia, 134), followed by Canali De Rossi ( Ambascerie , 
320), has dated the inscription on its letter-forms and on prosopographical 
grounds to the period after the first Mithridatic war. He points to another 
Timesiphon, son of Epianax, who appears in a second Paros decree (IG 
xii/5. I 3°), which Hiller von Gaertringen dated to the ‘aera Christiana’; 
Nigdelis (‘Pcofraioi narptares’ , 46) suggests the two are grandfather and 
grandson. The two inscriptions are so similar, however, that in many places 
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the text of a lacuna in one can be established from the other. Surely these 
two men are identical, and either Hiller was mistaken in his judgement 
about its letter-forms or the second document was later reinscribed. The 
problem of debt, obviously of high importance in our inscription, fits very 
well with a date in the decades following the Mithridatic wars. 

Rhodes C47 ? ignoti 

Livy (42. 14. 7) reports that in 172 bc a Rhodian embassy opposed Eumenes 
through their patrons and Roman hosts (‘per patronos hospitesque’), 
though Livy may simply be ascribing to them titles that he felt were 
consistent with their actions (Touloumakos, ‘Zum romischen Gemein- 
depatronat’, 306 n. 10); see above, p. 109. 

Samos C48 Sex. Appuleius 

M. Schede, ‘Aus dem Heraion von Samos’, MDAI(A ) 44 (1919), 1—46 at 36, no. 24 
( SEG i. 386); IGR iv. 1719; *IG xii/6. 362 

d 8rjp.oc Ce^rov A-7nroXrj'iov \ Cc^tov viov tov va.Tpwva Trjc \ noXecoc evcefielac 
jicv yd/:nr | rrjc 7 rpoc to deiov evvolac Sc || Trjc clc iavTOV, "Hprp. 

The people (dedicated this statue of) Sextus Appuleius, son of Sextus, 
the patron of the city, because of his piety towards the divinity and 
benevolence towards them, to Hera. 

The honorand is Sex. Appuleius (cos. 29 BC, RE 17), who governed Asia in 
the 20s bc (Thomasson, Latercnli, 205-6; Eilers, ‘M. Silanus, Stratoniceia, 
and the Governos of Asia under Augustus’, 84-6). Appuleius was also 
patron of Assos (C63). 

Samos C49 ? Nero Claudius Drusus 

P. Herrmann, 'Die Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 
MDAI(A ) 75 (i960), 68-183 at 03— 1 5 , no. 16b; *IG xii/6. 396 

[d SrjfioJc | [ repp.aviKov ] viov tov \ [rraTpcovoc Ka]l evepye][TOV Trjc voAejcoc 
!Vepa)||[voc KXavSiov] Apovcov \ ] /V/i/xai’orod|, "Hprp. 

[The people] (dedicated this statue of) [Germanicus], son of the [patron 
and] benefactor of [the city], Nero [Claudius] Drusus [Germanicus], to 
Hera. 

The identity of the patron of Samos (if miTpcovoc is in fact correctly sup- 
plied) is clear: Drusus Claudius Nero (cos. 9 bc), brother of the later 
emperor Tiberius. Drusus’ connection with Samos probably arose at the 
same time as his connections with other cities in the Greek east; he is also 
known to have been patron of Epidaurus (C5), Cnidos (C114), and Myra 
(C130). For his clients elsewhere see Appendix 5. 
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Samos C50 ? Tiberius Caesar Augustus 

(=Ti. Claudius Nero) 

Schede, ‘Aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 36, no. 25 ( SEG i. 387); IGR iv. 1720; 
Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 117, no. 17; 
IG xii/6. 406 

Apovcov Kalcapa, [ vlov rov evepyerov rrjc rroXecoc ] | f/pboov Tifteplov Ka[lcapoc 
Cefiacrov avroKparopoc]. 

1 vlov rov evepyerov rrjc 7 roAecoc supplevi: vlov rov evepyerov Kal narpcovoc Halloff 
(IG), tov TTarpaivoc Schede 2 Kafoapoc CcflacTov avroKparopoc Halloff: 

Ka[tcapoc vlov Schede 

Drusus Caesar, [son of the benefactor of] our [city], Tiberius Caesar 
[Augustus, irnperator]. 

The honorand is the younger Drusus, son of the emperor Tiberius. Ti- 
berius would be patron, according to a common supplement of the text. 
Against such a supplement, however, are two points: first, no emperor is 
attested as ‘patron’ of any city after Augustus (see Appendix 5); second, two 
other inscriptions from Samos ( IG xii/6. 397 and 409) honoured Tiberius 
simply as cvcpycrqc, and not as -rraTpcov. Presumably his title was the same 
in this inscription. Whatever his honorific title, it probably was described 
as ‘of our city’ (tt}s -rroXecos r/p.wv), not ‘of us’ {f]p.dtv)\ for patrons ‘of our 
city’ cf. C81, C109, C121; for ‘benefactor of our city’ cf. F. de Xanthos, vii. 
47; F. de Delphes, iii/i. 492. 

Samos C51 ? Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

E. Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Biidhauer (Leipzig, 1885), no. 295; IGR iv. 968; J. 
Marcade, Recueil des signatures de sculpteurs grecs (2 vols.; Paris, 1953—7}, if no. 87 
(ph.) {SEG xviii. 332); Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 315; *IG xii/6. 351 

6 hij/xoc 6 Cajiuov /7a tor Aop.eTi.ov, \ Fvaiov vlov tov SodevTOC into rrjc \ 
CVVKXfjTOV TTO-TpLOVOC TUH Bfjpum \ VTTCp TC TCOV KOTO. TO UpOV Trjc || ApTCp-tSoC \ 
rrjc TavporoAov, apeTrjc cvckcv \ rrjc etc tavTOV, "Hprp. \ FlXotcxvoc 7 1 po>id ov 

CTTOICI. 

The people of Samos (dedicated this statue of) Gnaeus Domitius, son 
of the Gnaeus who was given to the people by the senate as advocate in 
the affair concerning the temple of Artemis of T auropolis, because of his 
excellence towards them, to Hera. Philotechnus son of Heroides made 
(the statue). 

The honorand is Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 96 BC, RE 21). His 
homonymous father (cos. 122, RE 20) was appointed to represent the 
Samians, perhaps in an extortion trial, probably in the 120s (Eilers, ‘Cn. 
Domitius and Samos', summarized above, pp. 121-4). That Samos came 
into Domitius’ clientela at this time cannot be established on the basis of 
this text. 
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Samos C52 Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 138, no. 32 
( P h ); *IG xii/6. 358 

Ca/xij ojv 6 Sij/xoc] \ Evaiov A 1 opiriov Alvofiapfiov] | Sia irpoyovcov Tj[arpwva 
ovra] | [rrjc 7ro]Aea)c «:a[i euepyeVrjv] . 

[The people of] Samos (honoured) Gnaeus [Domitius Ahenobarbus], 
the ancestral patron and [benefactor of the] city. 

The honorand is probably Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 32 bc, RE 23), 
who is also attested as Trarpcov Sid vpoyovwv at Ephesus (C88). For his career 
and the origin of the ancestral relationship, see C88. 

Samos C53 C. Iulius Caesar 

E. Preuner, ‘ Zap.ta.Ka , MDAI(A) 49 (1924), 26-49 at 44; IGR iv. 970; T. R. S. 
Broughton, ‘The Elogia of Caesar’s Father’, AJA 52 (1948), 323—30; Raubitschek, 
‘Epigraphical Notes on Julius Caesar’, 67, doc. M (SllG xiv. 557); Robert, Hellenica 
x. 259 n. 6; Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 
100; *IG xii/6. 389 

[ ] | [ ]epai[ ] | [viov tov ev]epyerov xal TUXTpcovoc \ rrjc -n-oXewc Taiou 

’IovXlov r<iiov || Kalcapoc aperfjc ev{e)xev xal e(v)volac | fjc iycuv SiareAef xal 
xoLVcbc 7 T poc 7rai]rac rove "EXXrjvac xal xar' 16 lav \ elc eavrov, "Hp-rp. 

[ son of] the benefactor and patron of the city, Gaius Iulius Caesar, 

(son of) Gaius, because of his excellence and the benevolence that he has 
always had towards all Greeks in general and specifically towards them, 
to Hera. 

Since there is no mention of multiple consulships, dictatorship, or high 
priesthood (as, for example, in C25), the patron is probably not C. Iulius 
Caesar (cos. 59 bc), but his homonymous father (pr. c.92, RE 130) (Raubi- 
tschek, op. cit. 65; Herrmann, loc. cit.). He was governor of Asia in the 
late 90s ( MRR ii. 19 n. 2, 22), or perhaps a decade earlier (Ferrary, ‘Gou- 
verneurs des provinces romaines’, 175-9), an d also became patron of Delos 
(C45). The inscription itself probably honours his more famous son. 

Samos C54 M. Pupius Piso Frugi 

Milet, 1/3, p. 394; IGR iv. 1709; cf. Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem 
Heraion von Samos’, 149 n. b; *IG xii/6. 353 

6 dr/jioc [6 Cap. 1 cov] \ Mdpxov / 1 lewva [Ppovyil] \ tt p€cpevri]v j ' Pw[i.auov] \ tov 
nd Tpwva «:[ai evepyerrjv] || 6 ta 77 eV p a ypv_v\ 0 v iv 8 ucyepeci] | xaipolc i- 7 TK[Tpo<l>riv 
T<x>v vpocr)]\x 6 vTWV rfi 7r[oAei Svxalcov] \ [ ]. 

The people [of Samos] (honoured) Marcus Piso [Frugi], legate [of the 
Romans], their patron and [benefactor], who [in difficult] times paid 
attention to [the rights] pertaining to the city. 

Line 3 might also be supplemented v peqSeu-njv [ dvriCTparpyov ] (cf. C162), 
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since M. Pupius Piso Frugi (cos. 61 BC, RE 10) was a legate of Pompey 
during the campaign against the pirates ( MRR ii. 149; R. Syme, ‘Piso 
Frugi and Cassius Frugi’, JRS 50 (i960), 12-20 at 15 =RP ii. 496-509 at 
501), which is presumably what is behind the reference to ‘difficult times’. 
Fie was also patron of Miletus (C96). 

Samos C55 M. Titius 

Schede, ‘Aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 35, no. 21 ( SEG i. 383); IGR iv. 1716; cf. 
Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 149 n. d; 
Kajava, ‘Senatorial Women’, 91; *IG xii/6. 359 

6 fyr/jioc IlavXXeivav tkafllov \ MaItp.ov dvyarepa, yvvaixa 8 e \ Mapxov Tit lav 
Aevxlov vlov, tov | naTpcovoc rrjc -n-oXecoc, evcefi-qac || T V C Trpoc to deiov, 

"Hpr/i. 

The people (dedicated this statue of) Paullina, daughter of Fabius Max- 
imus and wife of Marcus Titius, son of Lucius, patron of the city, because 
of her piety towards the divinity, to Hera. 

The inscription honours the wife of M. Titius (suff. 31 BC, RE 18), pro- 
consul and prefect of Antony’s fleet from 35 BC ( MRR ii. 409). Presumably 
it was at this time that he became patron of Samos. He was also patron of 
Roman businessmen at Mytilene ( CIL iii. 7160 =ILLRP 433 =ILS 891: 
‘cives Romani qui | Mytileneis negotiantur | M. Titio L. f. procos., | praef. 
classis, | cos. desig., patrono, | honoris causa’) and possibly Caunus (Ci 12). 

Samos C56 ignotus 

Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem Heraion von Samos’, 139, no. 33; 
IG xii/6. 375 

[ TraTpjwva Se | [«:ai evepyerrjv ? rrj]c -rroXecoc. 

[. . . patr]on [and benefactor] of the city. 

Samothrace C57 L. Calpurnius Piso 

IG xii/8. 242; H. Bloch, ‘L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus’, AJA 44 (1940), 485—93 
at 485—6 (ph.); # Samothrace , ii/i. 18 (ph.) 

[rj fiovXri xal 6 8rjp.oc Aevia,ov KaX-nopviov ] | Aevxlov v[iov Plelcjcova \ tov 
avTOKpa.TOp[a xal TraT\pu>va tt}c noXetoc. 

[The council and the people (honoured) Lucius Calpurnius Pis]o, [son] 
of Lucius, irnperator [and pat]ron of the city. 

The honorand is L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus (cos. 58 bc), who was gov- 
ernor of Macedonia in 57-55 BC. He won the title irnperator (avToxpaTwp) 
before April 56 (Bloch, loc. cit. ; Combes, Irnperator, 455). According to 
Cicero {Pis. 89), Piso visited Samothrace, and his co-optation as patron 
probably occurred at this time. He was also patron of Beroea (C29) and 
(perhaps) Amphipolis (C28). 
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Tenos C58 P. Quinctilius Varus 

F. Hiller von Gaertringen, ‘P. Quinctilius Varus auf Tenos’, JOAI 4 (1901), 166—8 
(AE (1902), 19); *IG xii/5. 940; OGIS 463; ILS 8812; EJ 203 

6 8 rjp.oc | J7o7r(A)iov KowktIXiov \ Ovdpov tov Tap. lav rod | AiiTOKparopoc 
Kalcapoc || [Beov CefiajcTOV tov tt 6 -t\\ paiva Kal evepyirqv, Beoic], 

The people (dedicated this statue of) Publius Quinctilius Varus, quaestor 
of Imperator Caesar Augustus, [divine], patron [and benefactor, to the 
gods]. 

The patron is P. Quinctilius Varus (cos. 13 BC, PIR 2 Q 30). He was (as the 
inscription shows) quaestor August!, probably in c. 22 BC, while Augustus 
was in the east (Syme, Augustan Aristocracy, 313). 

Thasos C59 Sex. Pompeius 

J.-Y. Empereur and A. Simossi, ‘Inscriptions du port de Thasos’, BCH 1 18 (1994), 
407-15 at 412, no. 3 (ph.) (AE (1994), 1540) 

6 dr/jioc | Pci to v l lopeurjCov KotvTOV vlov | tov Sid vpoyovwv vd-Tpcova \ T-i\c 
noAecoc. 

The people (honoured) Sextus Pompeius, son of Quintus, the ancestral 
patron of the city. 

Sex. Pompeius is not previously attested. Empereur (op. cit. 412) con- 
vincingly identifies the honorand as a son of Cicero’s friend, Q. Pompeius 
Sex. f. (RE 14, 15). He also suggests that the ancestral connection derives 
from the honorand's great-grandfather, Sex. Pompeius (RE 17), who was 
killed while governor of Macedonia in 1 19 (MRR i. 526). There is another 
possible explanation, however. Some time in the years 47-45 BC, Cicero 
recommended his friend Q. Pompeius (father of the patron of Thasos) to a 
certain Curius, governor of an unknown province (Cic. Earn. 13. 49, with 
Deniaux, Clienteles et pouvoir, 542-3). If Curius’ province was Macedonia, 
the governors of which are unknown for these years, it is possible that the 
relationship between Thasos and the father was initiated at that time. The 
honours for his son may belong to the same period, if he accompanied his 
father. 


CRETE 

Cretan League C60 M. Nonius Balbus 

CIL x. 1430 (Herculaneum) 

[M. Nonio M. f. ] Balbo pro cos. | [commune] Cretensium patrono. 

The Cretan league (honoured) [Marcus Nonius] Balbus, [son of Mar- 
cus], proconsul, patron. 
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This is one of a number of inscriptions discovered at Herculaneum ( CIL 
x. 143 1-4) honouring M. Nonius Balbus, and is noteworthy on two counts. 
First, most epigraphical honours for patrons are erected within the client 
cities’ boundaries, not in the patrons’ home city, as was done here. Second, 
Balbus is patron not merely of a Cretan city, but of the provincial xoivov, 
which is rare, though not unattested (cf. Ci, C21, C92, and C156). He was 
probably proconsul of Crete under Augustus (L. Schumacher, ‘Das Ehren- 
dekret fur M. Nonius Balbus aus Herculaneum (AE 1947, 53)’, Chiron, 6 
(1976), 165-84). 

Gortyn C61 L. Plotius Vicina 

IC iv. 289 

[ ] | eavrac Trarlpcova xal eu ]| epyerav /’oj pr vviajv] | a 770 Ate || L. Plotio 

Vficinae] | proc[os] | [ ]. 

... its patron [and] benefactor, (was honoured by) the city of Gortyn; 
Lucius Plotius Vicina, proconsul . . . 

L. Plotius Vicina ( PIR 2 P 520) was proconsul of Crete and Cyrene after 
2 bc but before ad 7 {IC iv. 200 =IGR i. 960; Thomasson, Laterculi, 361). 

Gortyn C62 C. Rubellius Blandus 

M. Guarducci, ‘Un personaggio della Gens Rubellia onorato a Gortina’, BCAR 56 
(1928), 275-83 {AE (1930), 62); *IC iv. 293 (ph.) 

rdiov Pov\ fieWiov] | BAavSov [dvdvvaTOv] \ tov 6 ixa 1 0 6 1 0 Trjcavr a] | oclcuc 

xal 8i[xalcoc xal eAeu]||0epa>carra t[ ndv]\Ta)v tuiv ttoX[itu)v 1 Jiaflcpa- 

tiJ | tov eavrac Tr[aTpcova xal ca)-nj]|pa PopTwUuv [a 7 toXk. ix6cp.il] \ov oiSe: 

AyijcavS[poc TTpw]\\[To]xocpoc, ’Pavioc Co[ KaWlvnco [ ]. 

Gaius Rubellius Blandus, [proconsul], who dispensed justice with in- 
tegrity and justice and freed . . . [by the vote] of all citizens, its patron 
[and] saviour, (was honoured by) the city of Gortyn, the following hold- 
ing the office of kosmos : Hagesandros . . . chief kosrnos; Rhanios, son 
of . . .; Kallippo . . . 

The honorand is C. Rubellius L. f. Blandus {RE 4, PIR 2 R 1 10), father of 
the suffect consul of ad 18 {RE 5, PIR 1 R 1 1 1; R. Syme, ‘The Marriage of 
Rubellius Blandus’, AJPh 103 (1982), 62-85 at 65-6 =RP iv. 177-98 at 180- 
1). He was proconsul of Crete and Cyrene under Augustus (Thomasson, 
Laterculi, 362). 
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MYSIA AND THE TROAD 

Assos C63 Sex. Appuleius 

CIG 3571; LBW 1034; IGR iv. 253; E. Preuner, ‘Aus alten Papieren, IP, MDAI(A) 
49 (1924), 102-52 at 1 50-1, no. 35 ( SEG iv. 660); I. Assos 24a 

(a) €771 Ce^TOV ATTTToXrjLOV dvdv7r[6,TOv] KCLl TTaTpCOVOC TTjC TToXe^OJc], €K T(X)V 
d7TOKaracra6€Lca)v \yn 7 ’ avrov rf/ noXeL 7Tpoco8ojv a770/car€c]ra^. 

(b) [ini Ce^rov XnnoXrjtov av6vnarov x:]ai narpoovoc rrjc noXecoc, [e«: rdiv 
d.TTOKO.Ta\cTadeiahv in t’ avrov ry no\e[i npocojSaiv anoxaTecTad[r)\. 

In the time of Sextus Appuleius, proconsul and patron of the city, (this 
building was) rebuilt from the revenues refunded by him to the city. 

The inscriptions come from the architraves of two buildings, rebuilt (we 
learn) with money returned to the city by Sex. Appuleius (cos. 29 BC, RE 
17, PIR 2 A 961). He was proconsul of Asia in the late 20s BC (Thomasson, 
Laterculi, 205-6; Eilers, ‘M. Silanus, Stratoniceia, and the Governors of 
Asia under Augustus’, 84-6) and is also attested as patron of Samos (C48). 
The refunded revenues mentioned here are similar to a refund in Ephesus 
given by Augustus during Appuleius’ term there (I. Eph. iii. 459 with 
G. Alfoldy, ‘Epigraphische Notizen aus Kleinasian I: Ein beneficium des 
Augustus in Ephesos’, ZPE 87 (1991), 157-62). He is also described as 
a awT-qp (‘saviour’) of Colophon (U. Weidemann, ‘Drei Inschriften aus 
Kyme’, AA 80 (1965), 446-66) and of several other cities (for a list cf. ibid, 
and H. Halfmann, ‘Ein neuer Statthalterkult in der Provinz Asia’, EA 10 
(1987), 83-9 at 86). The remittance of taxes and rebuilding is probably 
related to the earthquake of 27 or 26 BC in Asia Minor (Eilers, loc. cit.). 

Ilium C64 Imp. Caesar Augustus 

LBW 17436 IGR iv. 200; I. Ilion 82 

[’/Aiefc] xal o.\l noXeic al Koivw]\[vovcai r]rjc 6vc[iac xal tov ] a\ydivoc xal rijc 
navriyv pecoc \ AvTOxparopa Kaicapa &eov ui||ov Cefiacrov tov cvyyevij \ xal 
naTpwva xal cwTrjpa tw[v] 7ro|AiTdiv xal eve[pye ] rrjv ttclvti ov. 

[The Ilienses] and the [cities that share] in the sacrifices [and the] games 
and the festal assembly (honoured) Imperator Caesar Augustus, son of 
a god, kinsman and patron and saviour of the citizens and benefactor of 
all. 

Augustus was patron of the citizens of Ilium, but apparently not of the 
other cities participating in the games there. The reference to Augustus as 
‘kin’ (cvyyevrj) probably reflects the claim of the Iulii to be descendants of 
Aeneas rather than the claim of Romans generally to be descended from 
the Trojans. Augustus is also known to have been patron of Plataea (C22) 
and cities elsewhere (see Appendix 5). 
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Ilium C65 C. Caesar 

IGR iv. 205; I. Ilion 87 

rj fioaXp xal 6 8pp.oc | rd'iov Karcapa tov vlov tov Cej3ac\rov tov cvvyevrj xal 
narpuiva xal ev\epyeTpv rrjc noXecoc. 

The council and the people (honoured) Gaius Caesar, son of Augustus, 
kinsman and patron and benefactor of the city. 

The patron is C. Caesar, the adopted son of Augustus. He was probably 
co-opted in 1 bc or shortly thereafter, while he was in the east. For his 
client cities elsewhere see Appendix 5. 

Ilium C66 Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

E. Schwertheim, ‘Forschungen in der Troas im Jahre 1988’, Araftirma sonuplan 
toplantisi, 7 (1989), 229-32 at 230 (AE (1990), 940); *E. Winter, ‘Stadt und Herr- 
schaft in spatrepublikanischer Zeit: Eine neue Pompeius-Inschrift aus Ilion’, in E. 
Schwertheim and W. Wiegartz (eds.), Die T roas: Neue Forschungen zu Neandria und 
Alexandria Troas , ii (Asia Minor Studien, 22; Bonn, 1996), 175—94 (ph.) ( SEG xlvi. 

1565) 

6 dr/jioc xa[l ol v \ io t | | Fvaiov Ilo\p.nr]'iov Tvalov | v j 16 v Mdyvov to rplrov \ 
[ai)TOxpaT]opa, tov naTpwva xal evepyirqv rrjc noXcwc \ [evcefielajc evexev 

rrjc rpoc TTjV 6eov TTjV ovcav aiiTWr \ [ ]v xal cvvoiac rrjc -rrpoc tov Srjprov 

droXvcavTa \ [roue p.ev a]v6 pw-rrovc a-rro tc tu>v fiapfiaprxcbv TTo\ep,wv \ [«:ai 
tcov -rr]rpaTrxd)v xrvSvvcov a-rroxadecTaxoTa Se | [tt/v clp\r]VT)V xal rrjv acfaXerav 
xal Kara yijv xal Kara daXaccav. 

The people and [the n]eoi (honoured) [Gnaeus] Pompeius Magnus, son 
of Gnaeus, \imperator ] for the third time, patron and benefactor of the 
city, because of his [piety] towards the goddess who is ... to him, 
and because of his benevolence towards the people, after having freed 
men from the barbarian wars [and the] dangers of pirates, and having 
established peace and safety by both land and sea. 

Pompey is honoured here in the immediate aftermath of his campaigns 
against the pirates and against ‘barbarians’, presumably Mithridates and 
Tigranes. He is also attested as the patronus of the Ionian xorvov (C92), 
Miletus (C95), Side (C146), and Pompeiopolis (C149). 

Ilium C67 M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

CIG 3609; Syll . 3 776; IGR iv. 204; * 1 . Ilion 86 

Mdpxov Aypirrav tov cvvyevea \ xal -rraTpcova rrjc -rroXecoc xal \ cvcpycrrjv ini 
Trj npoc rrjv 8eov \ evcefielo. xal ini rrj npoc tov Srjqov || cvvoiq. 

Marcus Agrippa, kinsman and patron of the city, and benefactor, for his 
piety towards the goddess and for his benevolence towards the people. 

As son-in-law of Augustus (a descendant of Aeneas), Agrippa can be 
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described as ‘kin’ of the Ilienses. The inscription might be connected with 
the journey of Agrippa and Julia in the Greek east in 16-13 BC - Nicolaus 
of Damascus ( FGrHist 90 F 134) reports that Julia had been endangered 
while crossing the Scamander, which was in flood. Because the Ilienses did 
not know of her arrival, they did not help her. Agrippa imposed an enor- 
mous fine on them and they did not dare to appeal. Instead, they asked 
Nicolaus to get Herod, king of Judaea, to intervene with Agrippa on their 
behalf. Herod took up their cause and their fine was rescinded. Perhaps 
it was in the aftermath of this affair that Agrippa was co-opted as their 
patron. 

Agrippa is also attested as patron of Calymna (C36) and Corcyra (C12). 
For his client cities elsewhere see Appendix 5. 

Ilium C68 ignotus 

CIG 3622; IGR iv. 223; */. Ilion 75 

[ ] | apxovra [ ] | rajiiav tov vaTpwva Trjc vo\e[wc] | evcefielac evexa 

rrjc vpoc Trjv 6e[ov] || xal evepyecl ac Trjc elc eavrovc. 

. . . governing (?)... quaestor, patron of the city, because of his piety 
towards the goddess and generosity towards them. 

Ilium C69 ignotus 

I. Ilion 76 

[ vdr]pwva rrj[c voXewc ] | [ eve] Ka xal e[vepyeclac ] | [ ]re 

[---] 

[. . . patjron of the [city] . . . because of [his . . .] and g[enerosity], 

Pergamum C70 L. Agrius Publeianus Bassus 

A. Conze and C. Schuchhardt, 'Die Arbeiten zu Pergamon 1886—1898’, MDAI{A) 
24 (1899), 97-240 at 205, no. 12; IGR iv. 271 

d Si jp-oc | Aevxiov Aypiov Aevxiov \ vlov 1 lovfiArjiavdv Bdccov \ tov vaTpwva, 
ewrrjpa xal || evepyerqv yevop.evov \ Trjc voXewc. 

The people (honoured) Lucius Agrius Publeianus Bassus, son of Lucius, 
who became the patron, saviour, and benefactor of the city. 

The honorand might be identical to the L. Agrius L. f. Publeianus hon- 
oured by Italian businessmen in Ephesus (/. Eph. vi. 2058). Cicero ( Flac . 
31) mentions an equestrian L. Agrius, but since almost all patrons of Greek 
cities are senators, that is probably someone else. 

Pergamum C71 C. Antistius Vetus 

I. Pergamon 423; IGR iv. 399; Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 229 

d Srjffioc] | rd'iov AvtIctwv [ Overepa tov] \ vaTpwva xal evepy[eTr/v], 
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The people (honoured) Gaius Antistius [Vetus], patron and benefactor. 

C. Antistius Vetus (cos. 6 bc) was proconsul of Asia in c. 1 bc or soon 
thereafter (Thomasson, Laterculi, 207). 

Pergamum C72 L. Antonius 

H. Hepding, ‘DieArbeiten zu Pergamon 1904—1905. die Inschriften’, MDAI(A) 32 
(1907), 241-377 at 317-18, no. 45 (AE (1908), 93); IGR iv. 401; Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 
205 

d Srj jxoc | Aevxiov Avtwviov Madpxov vlov Tap.\av xal avTiCTparpyov iraTpco- 
va eat cco\rrjpa SiKaioSo-njcavra tt/v eTrapxqav || xaBapcoc xal 8 ixalcoc «:[ai 
o]c[ia)]c. 

The people (honoured) Lucius Antonius, son of Marcus, quaestor pro 
praetore, patron and saviour, who gave justice in the province honestly 
and justly and [piously]. 

An almost identical inscription is found at IGR iv. 400 =OGIS 448=/. 
Pergamon 4io=Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 204. The honorand is L. Antonius 
(cos. 41 bc), who was quaestor in 50 bc in Asia. He was left in charge of 
the province on the withdrawal of the proconsul, Minucius Thermus (Cic. 
Fam. 2. 18. 2; MRR ii. 249). He is also attested as patron of Ephesus (C86) 
and Thyateira (C104). 

Pergamum C73 M. Calidius 

A. Ippel, ‘Die Arbeiten zu Pergamon 1910— 1911, die Inschriften’, MDAHA ) 37 
(1912), 277-303 at 297, no. 22 (AE (1913), 181); *IGR iv. 1684 

[d dr/jioc\ irlp.T]cev \ Mdapxov Ka\el8iov Kolvtov \ vlov tov eavrov vaTpwva. 
[The people] honoured Marcus Calidius, son of Quintus, their patron. 
The patron might be M. Calidius (pr. 57 BC, RE 4), who is known to have 
been the son of a Quintus (ps.-Ascon. 219 Stangl). It is not clear, however, 
whether this senator had ever been in the east. Other Calidii are known 
to have had dealings in Asia Minor: in 82 bc the senate sent a Calidius to 
instruct Murena to desist from his raids on Pontic territory (App. Mith. 65; 
T. P. Wiseman, ‘Some Republican Senators and their Tribes’, CQ, NS 14 
(1964), 122-33 at 123; MRR iii. 45); his praenomen and filiation, however, 
are unknown to us. In addition, a M. Cali(diusp) Byblos is attested as a 
patron of Corcyra at an unknown date (Ci 1). 

Pergamum C74 C. Iulius Caesar 

P. Jacobstahl, ‘Die Arbeiten zu Pergamon 1906—1907, die Inschriften’, MDAI(A ) 
33 (1908), 375-420 at 410, no. 44; IGR iv. 305; Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 208 (ph.) 

d dr/iioc | r<xlov ’IovXiov Idiov vlov Kalcapa \ tov avTOxpaTopa xal ap^iepea 
vnarov to 8 evTepov \ tov eavTOV vaTpcova xal evepyeTqv, || tu>v 'f?AArjva)v 
a-n-avTCOv coiTrjpa xal evepyer qv, \ evcefielac evexa xal 6ixxuocvvi]c. 
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The people (honoured) Gaius Iulius Caesar, son of Gaius, imperator and 
pontifex maximus, consul for the second time, their patron and bene- 
factor, saviour and benefactor of all Greeks, because of his piety and 
justice. 

Presumably this inscription and Caesar’s co-optation occurred in the same 
historical context as C38 at Chios, where Caesar was also patron. Other 
attested client cities are Alabanda (C106), Cnidos (C115), and possibly 
Thespiae (C25). 

Pergamum C75 P. Memmius Regulus 

CIL iii. 7090; ILS 962; I. Pergamon 636 

[P. Memmio P. f. RJegulo, cos., procos., legat. Aug[ustorum ] | [ 

frajtri Arvali, sanctissimo etiustissimo [praesidi ] | [ pjatrono sem- 
per bene de se merito [ ] | [curante] Potamone [l(iberto) eius] 

[For Publius Memmius] Regulus, [son of Publius], consul, proconsul, 
legate of the emperorfs], . . . Arval brother, a scrupulous and just [gov- 
ernor], ... a patron who has always deserved well of them, . . . Potamo, 
[his freedman (?), oversaw it]. 

The honorand is P. Memmius Regulus (suff. ad 31), who governed Asia 
under Claudius (Thomasson, Laterculi, 212). Two arguments have been 
put forwards against the assumption that Pergamum was responsible for 
the inscription and was therefore in Regulus’ clientela. Because the text 
is in Latin, Mommsen (at CIL iii. 7090) suggested that the client city 
was Alexandria Troas, a Roman colony. The language, however, is not 
a problem, since Pergamum honoured a Roman governor in at least one 
Latin inscription (I. Pergamon 635 =CIL iii. 7089, ad 21/2). A further 
objection to Mommsen’s view is that if a Roman colony had ordered the 
inscription of this text, they would surely have given the responsibility to 
one of their own elite, as seems to be required in the lex Ursonensis ( Roman 
Statutes, no. 25, ch. 92) and the Flavian municipal law (Gonzalez, ‘The 
Lex Irnitana’, 159-60 ~AE (1986), 333, chs. f-g). Such a person would 
be a Roman citizen, which Potamon is not, since he seems to lack the tria 
nomina. Nicols (‘Patrons of Greek Cities in the Early Principate’, 96, no. 
15) has suggested that Regulus is honoured here not as patron of some 
community, but of some individual. If Nicols is referring to Potamon, this 
is probably not correct, since the pronoun se in line 3 must grammatically 
refer to the client, even if the subject is implicit. (The supplement l(iberto) 
eius at the end of line 4 is dubious.) Since Potamon’s name is in the ablative, 
he cannot be the client. Rather, he must have been a magistrate who had 
been given the responsibility of erecting the inscription, presumably by 
the city. (An individual client would not normally delegate the erection 
of honours for his patron to others.) The most likely explanation is that 
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Regulus was patron of Pergamum, which would also be in keeping with the 
fact that the text is inscribed on what seems to be the epistyle of a building, 
which probably implies a public context. Regulus is also attested as patron 
of Ruscino in Gallia Narbonensis ( ILGN 633 =AE (1914), 26). 

Pergamum C76 L. Sestius 

I. Pergamon 406; OGIS 452; IGR iv. 435; Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 201 

d Srjfioc eT[t]pn)cev | Aevxtov Ct)Ct[l\ov tov Ta\plav tov eavr[ov] naTpeova \ xal 
eve[pyerrj]v. 

The people honoured Lucius Sestius, quaestor, their patron and bene- 
factor. 

L. Sestius Pansa (RE 10) was quaestor in Asia in 54 bc under C. Claudius 
Pulcher (MRR ii. 224). 


AEOLIS AND IONIA 

Colophon C77 Q. Aemilius Lepidus 

*J.-L. Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctuaire de Claros en l’honneur de Romains’, 
BCH 124 (2000), 331-76 at 366—8, no. 11; cf. L. Robert, ‘Inscriptions d’Asie 
Mineure’ , Actes du deuxieme congres international d’epigraphie grecque et latine, Paris, 
1952 (Paris, 1953), 216—25 at 224 n. 1, and Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 169 

d Srjftoc | Ko'iv tov Atp.tktov Mqviov \ vov Ae'mSov tov naTpw\va rrjc noXecoc 
aperrj[c] \ evexa xal evvolac rrjc \ etc eav[r] 6 v. 

The people (honoured) Q. Aemilius Lepidus, son of Manius, the patron 
of the city, on account of his excellence and benevolence towards them. 

The patron is Q. Aemilius M’. f. Lepidus (cos. 21 BC, PIR 2 A 376), who 
was governor of Asia in the teens bc (Thomasson, Laterculi, 206). He was 
also patron of Halicarnassus (Ci 16) and Cibyra (Ci 13). 

Colophon C78 Q. Tullius Cicero 

Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 165; S. fpahin, ‘Epigraphica Asiae Minoris Neglecta et Iacentia 
III: Dokumente aus Klaros’, EA 9 (1987) 61-72 at 61, no. 1 ( SEG xxxvii. 958); 
^Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctuaire de Claros’, 351—3, no. 6 (ph.) 

d Srjftoc | KotVTOV TvAAiov \ Mapxov vlov Kixe\pwva avOimaTOV, || evepyerqv 
ovra | tcov 'EWpvtov xal \ naTpwva tov §rj|frou. 

The people (honoured) Quintus Tullius Cicero, son of Marcus, procon- 
sul, who is the benefactor of the Greeks and patron of the people. 

Q. Tullius Cicero (pr. 62 bc, RE 31) was proconsul of Asia in 61-58 bc 
(MRR ii. 181, 185, 191, iii. 209). On his governorship see A. H. Mamoojee, 
‘Le proconsulat de Q. Ciceron en Asie’, EMC, NS 13 (1994), 23-50. 
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Colophon C79 C. Valerius Flaccus 

Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 160 ( SEG xxix. ii29bis); J.-L. Ferrary and S. Verger, ‘Con- 
tribution a Thistoire du sanctuaire de Claros a la fin du II e et au I er siecle av. J.-C.: 
Tapport des inscriptions en l’honneur des Romains et des fouilles de 1994— 1997’, 
CRAI (1999), 811—50 at 837 n. 40; ^Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctuaire de 
Claros’, 334—7, no. 1 (ph.). 

6 Srjixoc | ratov OvaAepiov ratov \ vlov PAaxxov ct parqyov \ avOv-narov 
’Pwp.alcov tov || narpcova rrjc noAewc ape\rrjc evexev xal evvolac \ rrjc etc 
(xvtov. 

The people (honoured) Gaius Valerius Flaccus, son of Gaius, proconsul 
of the Romans, patron of the city, because of his excellence and benevo- 
lence towards them. 

The honorand is C. Valerius Flaccus (cos. 93), who was proconsul of Asia 
following his praetorship. Since he was praetor urbanus by 96 (Cic. Balb. 
55; MRR iii. 21 1), his governorship began no later than 95 (Coarelli, ‘Su 
alcuni proconsoli d’Asia tra la fine del II e gli inizi del I secolo a.C. e sulla 
politica di Mario in Oriente’, Epigmfia e ordine senatorio, 1 ( Tituli , 4, 1982), 
435-5 1 at 437-8; Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctuaire de Claros’, 334- 
7; id., ‘Les gouverneurs des provinces romaines d’Asie Mineure’, 193). Cf. 
also C125-6 (Tralles). 

Colophon C80 L. Valerius Flaccus 

Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 161 ( SEG xxix. 1130); Ferrary and Verger, ‘Contribution a 
l’histoire du sanctuaire de Claros’, 837 n. 41; ^Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctu- 
aire de Claros en l’honneur de Romains’, 336—8, no. 2 (ph.). 

0 Srjftoc | Aev[xtov] OvaAepiov ratov vlov \ d>A[axxov ] crpartjyov avOv-narov \ 
\ 'Po)paC\o)V tov TTarpcova rrjc troAcojc | [aperrj]c evexev xal evvolac rrjc | [eic] 
avrov. 

The people (honoured) Lucius Valerius Flaccus, son of Gaius, procon- 
sul of [the Romans], patron of the city, because of his [excellence] and 
benevolence towards them. 

L. Valerius C. f. Flaccus (suff. 86 bc, RE 178) was the younger brother 
of C. Valerius Flaccus (previous entry). In the mid to late 90s he too 
governed Asia ( MRR ii. 18-19, iii- 2I2 ; G. V. Sumner, ‘Governors of 
Asia in the Nineties bc’, GRBS 19 (1978), 147-53; Coarelli, ‘Su alcuni 
proconsoli’, 437; Ferrary, ‘Les gouverneurs des provinces romaines d’Asie 
Mineure’, 165-6; id., ‘Les inscriptions du sanctuaire de Claros’, 336—8). 
It was probably at this time that he became patron of Colophon. He was 
also patron of Tralles (C125). 

Colophon C81 L. Valerius Flaccus 

Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 164 ( SEG xxxv. 1124); Ferrary and Verger, ‘Contribution a 
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l’histoire du sanctuaire de Claros’, 846 n. 66; ^Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctu- 
aire de Claros’, 345—50, no. 5 

6 Srjpioc | Aevxiov OvaXepiov Aevxiov \ viov <PXdxxov rov dvBvrrarov | 7 rdrpcova 
Sid TTpoyovcov ovra \ rrjc rroXecoc r/pidiv dperrjc e\vexev xai evvoiac rrjc eic eav\rov 
dvedrjxev. 

The people erected (this statue of) Lucius Valerius Flaccus, son of Lu- 
cius, proconsul, who is ancestral patron of our city, because of his excel- 
lence and benevolence towards them. 

The honorand is L. Valerius Flaccus (pr. 63 bc) who governed Asia in 
62/1 ( MRR ii. 177). He cannot be L. Valerius Flaccus (suff. 86) ( pace 
Broughton, MRR iii. 212), whose filiation was C. f. (cf. C80). Nor can F. 
Coarelli (‘Su alcuni proconsoli’, 437) be correct to argue that, since the 
inscription calls him proconsul ( dvBvrraroc ), whereas Cicero consistently 
refers to him as praetor in the Pro Flacco (31, 43, 87, 102), the honorand 
is L. Valerius L. f. Flaccus (cos. 100). Cicero can refer to a proconsul as 
‘praetor’ (e.g. C. Claudius Pulcher at Att. 4. 15. 2, although he is ‘procos. 
on cistophori ( BMC Lydia, Tralles no. 53, p. 334)). This is not problematic 
(Mommsen, StR ii. 74 n. 2, 240 n. 5). In any case, a later date is implied 
by the simple title dvBvrraroc, rather than crparpyoc dvBvrraroc, which is 
normally an earlier formulation and was used for the two Valerii Flacci 
honoured by Colophon in the 90s (C79, C80). In addition, this Flaccus is 
a rrarpcov Sid rrpoyovwv, which would fit the praetor of 63 perfectly, since, 
as we have seen, his father and uncle are both attested as patrons of this 
city. He ‘inherited’ similar ties with Tralles (C126). Such an ancestral 
connection for the consul of 100 is not likely: we know that his father 
(cos. 1 31) was refused Asia as his consular province because he was flamen 
martialis ( MRR i. 500). On his identification see especially Ferrary, ‘Les 
gouverneurs des provinces romains d’Asie Mineure’, 125-6, and id., ‘Les 
inscriptions du sanctuaire de Claros’, 347-50. 

Colophon C82 M’. Valerius Messalla Potitus 

R. Syme, review of A. E. Gordon, Potitus Valerius Messalla Consul Suffect 2g bc, 
in jfRS 45 (1955), 155-60 at 156 =RP i. 260-70 at 261-2 (BE (1956), 252; AE 
(1956), 1 18); Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 167; fpahin, ‘Epigraphica Asiae Minoris Neglecta 
et Iacentia III’, 62, no. 5 (SEG xxxv ii. 959); ^Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctuaire 
de Claros’, 364—6, no. 10 

d dr/jioc | Mdvtov OvaXepiov \ MeccdXav IJotitov \ ra/xiar dperrjc (W||/xa xal 
Trdrpwva ovra rrjc \ 7r6Xecoc. 

The people (honoured) Manius Valerius Messala Potitus, quaestor, be- 
cause of his excellence and being patron of the city. 

The honorand might be Potitus Valerius Messala (suff. 29 bc), if Syme is 
correct to suggest (op. cit. 156 =RP i. 261-2) that he had been quaestor 
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in the east before he began to use the cognomen Potitus as a praenornen in 
place of Manius. This quaestorship would probably fall within the years 
38-35 bc (ibid.; MRR iii. 214). Alternatively, the quaestor might be that 
man’s son (Syrne, loc. cit.). Potitus Valerius Messalla is attested as patron 
of Miletus (C97) and Magnesia ad Sipylum (C103). 

Colophon C83 ignoti 

Claros, i/i Menippos (SCO xxxix. 1244), col. 3, 11 . 1— 13 

|ac T[e]TeA[e]x'e 8 wpeav, Kal tt oAAac enayyeXT[ac] | irepac twt SrjpwT 

-n-eTToiriTai Karpov ovdeva \ tt apie'ic ovSe ypeiav oi>8 eplav avavKalav, ev \ re 
rate yoprjyiaic Kal irpoc deoiie Kal irpoc av\\8 pwvovc (5) SiaSrjAov ecyrj Ke ttjv 
< fuXoTiplav- Toi\yapovv Sia rrjv ip vaciv apeTrjv role peylcTorc \ Pwpalwv cvc- 
radelc aiiroc re npecfievwv v\nip axnwv Kal ttIctcwc afi ovpevoe iirlajpoc \ 
yeyove irapa iroXXaic twv 'EXXrjvlSwv 7roAe||a)v, (10) rrjc re noXewe yvrjelove 
aiiTOVc TT€TTOTT]\K<bc naTpwvae yprjcifxaiTaTOC -rrapa tot c rjyov\pevoTC yeyove twt 
8rjp.au Trap ’ otc avay/xatorarat | iraeiv elcTV avdpwirOTC ypeiai. 

. . . which he performed gratis. He made many other promises to the 
people and let no opportunity nor urgent need pass, and in his civic 
duties to the gods and to men he was distinguished in his munificence. 
Consequently, on account of his excellence in all things, he became asso- 
ciated with the most important Romans and himself went on embassies 
on their behalf and was thought worthy of their trust, becoming famous 
in many Greek cities. He made these men genuine patroni of the city and 
became extremely useful to the people before the authorities, to whom 
is brought everyone’s most compelling business. 

For the date see above, pp. 124-32. Ferrary, ‘Le status des cites fibres’; 
Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, nos. 298, 314, 318, 319, 322. 

Colophon C84 ignoti 

Claros, i/i Polemaios ( SEG xxxix. 1243), col. 2, 11 . 5—33 

TKa\vd)e piv yap -tt peefielae \ tctcXckcv irpoc CTpaTij{i}|youc Kal raplac Kal 
77oAe[i]c | ac iracae ck twv I8lwv a||veAeiV-7-a>c (10) yoprjywv 8Tw\KTjcev, KaX- 
XlcTae Se Kal | ire pi avayKaTOTOTWV tctcXckcv irpecjiewx cvp<f>epov \twc irpoc 
aiiTOve tovc ijyoullpteVonc (15) 'Pwpalovc Kal ttjv \ cvvkX tjtov, tovc pev Xomove \ 
twv -ttoXttwv a-TTapevoxXrjTOve \ iwv peverv ini twv tStwv, | aiiroc Se tov virep 
O.TTO.VTWV II (20) klvSvvov avaSexofxevoc \ Kal Kara yrjv Kal Kara 6aXac\cav 
caifxaTL K(al t)t/l i/ji >XV L KaL I T< ^ L 7TaVTL Plujl ircpl tov Srjfxov \ TTapafiaXXopLevoc, 
ivervxev || (25) p,ev tolc rjyovpscvoLC 'PcopLaloLC \ Kal (f>avclc a^ioc ttjc ckclvojv | 
(/)lXl ac TOV OTTO TOVTTjC KapiTOV \ TOLC TToXcLTOLC TTCpLCTTOLTjCCV | TT pOC TOVC a pLCTOVC 
avSpac TTfi || (30) 77 ar/ 3 tSi cvvOcpscvoc TraTpojvci\ac, CTOiyovcav Se tt/l ircpl 
avTOv | VTTOCTacci Xaftdtv Kal tt/v irapa \ Trjc cvyKXr/TOV psapTVpLav. 

He successfully completed embassies to governors and quaestors and 
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cities, having performed all of them unfailingly from his own resources. 
He has also successfully completed splendid embassies to the Roman 
authorities themselves and to the senate concerning the most pressing 
circumstances. Thus he allowed the rest of the citizens to remain undis- 
turbed on their own property, while both by land and by sea he himself 
on everyone’s behalf undertook the danger to his body and soul and 
whole life, encountering it for the people. He met with the Roman au- 
thorities and proved himself worthy of their friendship. The benefits of 
this friendship he won for the citizens by arranging patronal relations for 
his city with the best men. He also received from the senate a testimonial 
that was in keeping with his resolute character. 

A reference to patronage is found in line 30. For the date of this inscription, 
see above, pp. 134-7. Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, nos. 329, 336. 

Cyme C85 Sex. Teidius 

D. Baltazzi, ‘Inscriptions de l’Eolide’, BCH 12 (1888), 358-76 at 365, no. 12; I. 
Kyme 16; Canali De Rossi, Ruolo dei ‘patroni* , no. 121 

d Srjljitoc] | [Cefjrov Trfdiov [ ] | [tov i]avrov 7rd~po)\ pa evvolac] \ [eve xep] 

rrjc elc ea[vrov]. 

3 4 ]avrov supplevi 4 | ere/ter] Canali De Rossi 

The people (honoured) Sextus Teidius . . . their patron, for his [bene- 
volence] towards them. 

The identity of this patron is obscure. A senator named Sex. Teidius 
brought the corpse of Clodius back to Rome in 52 bc (Asc. Mil. 32 C.; 
F. Miinzer, ‘Teidius’ (no. 2), RE va (1934), 127). In 49 BC he followed 
Pompey to Macedonia, although old and crippled (Pint. Pomp. 64. 4), and it 
is possible that his contact with Cyme belongs to this period. Alternatively, 
in the light of his age and friendship with Pompey, it may be attractive to 
suppose that he had been with Pompey in the east during his campaigns 
of the 60s. 

Ephesus C86 L. Antonius 

R. Merkelbach, ‘Ephesische Parerga 19: Eine weitere Inschrift des L. Antonius’, 
ZPE 31 (1978), 36-7 ( SEG xxxviii. 856; BE (1979), 398); I. Eph. iii. 614a; C. Eilers, 
‘L. Antonius, Artemis and Ephesus’, EA 25 (1995), 77-82 (SEG xlv. 1575) 

AevKLOV Avtujvlov MapKov vlov [raplav x]al avTiCTpaTpyov Tr6.Tpu>v[a tov re 
Upov tijc] | ApTep.^8oc xal rrjc rroXecoc TelTrjprjKOTa] rrj[c 6eac t]ouc lepovc 

vopfovc ] | [ xaBapcdc «:]ai SiKat[ojc] . 

1 77aTpa>i'[a tov re Upov Trjs supplevi 

Lucius Antonius, son of Marcus, [ quaestor ] pro praetore, patron [of the 
temple] of Artemis and of the city, who has preserved the sacred rights 
of the goddess . . . with integrity and justice. 
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For the text see Eilers, op. cit. The patron is L. Antonius (cos. 41 BC, RE 
23), younger brother of the triumvir. Minucius Thermus left him to govern 
Asia in 50 BC as quaestor pro praetore ( MRR ii. 249, 260). The inscription 
belongs to 50 BC (Eilers, op. cit.), not 49 as argued by Merkelbach (op. cit. 
37). For other patrons ‘of the city and the temple of Artemis’ see I. Eph. 
iii. 663 (=C88) and SEG xliii. 775 (=C9i). L. Antonius is also attested as 
patron of Pergamum (C72) and Thyateira (C104). 

Ephesus C87 L. Calpurnius L. f. 

I. Eph. iii. 630b; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , no. 353 

| A ]cvkiov KaATTopvi[ov A]evxlov vl dv Tra\[T]pcovevcavTa Trjc j no ]Aecoc nepl &v 

[e]\Tr peefievcav elc cy^yxXriTOV J| J ]]|| J ]] Ka[ ]v Ka[i] | avrov 

aiViov top t [or 8]rjp.ov iv r[ofc] | Trpecf3evop.evoK eTTijvyeiv. 

3 c v^ykAtitov aut CyXXav ed. princ. 

Lucius Calpurnius, son of Lucius, who acted as patron of the city in the 
affair about which . . . made an embassy to the se[nate?] . . . and was 
himself the reason for the people’s success in the negotiations. 

Since the praenomen Lucius is used among all the major branches of the 
Calpurnii — the Bestiae, Pisones, and Bibuli — identification of this patron 
is difficult. The absence of a cognomen may suggest a date earlier rather 
than later in the first century BC. The erasures in lines 3—5 are appar- 
ently intended to obliterate the names of the Ephesians who conducted the 
embassy (that is, those who will have been the plural subject of the verb 
[e^y-pecfievcav) . The erasure of the ambassadors’ names en bloc possibly im- 
plies that factional hostility existed within Ephesus. They approached the 
senate, if cy[yi<A rjrov] is correctly supplied. The editors of I. Eph. hesitated 
between G)[AAav] and cy[y«:ArjTov] in line 3. Although cylynXipTov] would 
normally be preceded by a definite article, an embassy to Sulla requires 
the preposition vpoc, not elc, and Sulla’s name should not appear without 
a praenomen or gentilicium or both. Thus cvlynX prov] should be supplied; 
for the lack of an article cf. elc evyeX-pTov at I. Didyma 296. 8 and I. Eph. 
iii. 620. 20 (both, however, referring to entry ‘into the senate' by Greek 
notables in the empire). 

For the verb Tro.Tpu>veveiv see C16 and C31. The use of the aorist par- 
ticiple in the phrase Tra\[T]pwvevcavTa rrjc [v 6 ]Xeu)c 7 repl uiv [e^ypeefievcav elc 
cv^yKXrj tov is noteworthy. It suggests a single benefaction: if a permanent 
relationship were meant (as would be expected for a city’s patron), we 
would expect a present or perfect participle, as is the case elsewhere (cf. 
C81, C88, C122). Another inscription where the aorist tense is used in the 
context of patronage — indeed, the only other example of which I know — 
refers to advocacy in court on behalf of provincials ( IG xii/6. 351 =Csi, 
on which see Eilers, ‘Cn. Domitius and Samos’, and above, pp. 12 1-4), 
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that is, action as a patronus causae. Perhaps this Ephesian inscription is 
also referring to advocacy resulting from a complaint brought by the Eph- 
esian embassy, which could mean that Calpurnius was not necessarily the 
patron of a client city, but merely an advocatus (as is probably the case 
at C51). Whether it refers to such a prosecution or to some other act of 
intervention, Calpurnius was effective, since he is praised as the cause of 
Ephesus’ success in the affair (aiViov tov t[ov 8]rjp.ov iv r[otc] \ npecfievopevocc 
iirc rvxeiv). 

Ephesus C88 Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

Knibbe, ‘Neue Inschriften aus Ephesos II’, 53, no. 21 (ph.) (AE (1972), 583); P. 
Herrmann, ‘Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Patronus von Ephesos und Samos’, ZPE 
14 (1974), 257—8; Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 143; I. Ephesos , iii. 663 

[r]vaiov Aopcenov Alvoflapfiov \ avTOKparopa uaTpcova ovra 8 id | irpoyovcov 

tov re Upov rrjc Apre\p.i.8oc Kal rrjc iroXecoc. 

Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, imperator, who is ancestral patron of 

the temple of Artemis and of the city. 

The honorand is Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 32 BC, RE 23). He was a 
prominent player in the east during the triumviral period, supporting Bru- 
tus ( MRR ii. 332, 353, 365), operating independently ( MRR ii. 373), then 
joining Antony ( MRR ii. 382, 401-2, 412, 417, 421), and finally defecting 
to Octavian before Actium ( MRR ii. 421). He died soon thereafter. 

He is honoured here as the iraTpcov 8ca irpoyovcov (‘ancestral patron’) of 
Ephesus, just as he (probably) is at Samos (C52). Knibbe (loc. cit.), fol- 
lowed by Herrmann (loc. cit.) and J. and L. Robert {BE (1974), 166), 
suggested that the relationship had originated with Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (cos. 122), his great-grandfather, who had been propraetor under 
M’. Aquillius (cos. 129), and who is referred to as a ‘patron given by the 
senate’ in an inscription from Samos {IG xii/6. 351 =Csi). Also relevant is 
a L. Domitius Ahenobarbus honoured as iraTpcov (but not 81a irpoyovcov) of 
nearby Chios (C37) and Miletus (C93), probably the consul of 54 BC (see 
Eilers, ‘Some Domitii Ahenobarbi and their Greek Clientela’; C93). He is 
father of the ancestral patron of Ephesus and Samos. In light of this, it is 
probably better to suppose that Ephesos and Samos co-opted L. Aheno- 
barbus as their patron at the same time as Chios and Miletus, and that 
his son later renewed these relationships. As far as clientela is concerned, 
the text from Samos may be a red herring: Cn. Domitius was a patronus 
causae appointed by the senate (probably) for a repetundae trial, as I have 
argued elsewhere (‘Cn. Domitius and Samos', and above, pp. 121-4), and 
therefore not necessarily a patron in the clientelistic sense. The ancestral 
link might therefore go back only a single generation. 
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C89 


L. Licinius Lucullus 


Ephesus 

I. Eph. vi. 2941 


[Aevxiov] Alklvvlov Aev[xoXXov] \ [tov <x]vt iraplav j Trdrpwva ] | | k\o.I evepye- 
r[rjv], 

[Lucius] Licinius Lucullus, [the] proquaestor , [patron] and benefactor. 


For the career of Lucullus (cos. 74 bc, RE 104) see C33. He is also attested 
as patron of Andros (C33) and Synnada (C134). Ameling (‘Lucius Licinius 
in Chios’, 99 n. 1 1) notes that the supplement [cwrrj pa] is also possible. 


Ephesus C90 Q. Mucius Scaevola 

I. Eph. iii. 630a; cf. Eilers and Milner, ‘Q. Mucius Scaevola and Oenoanda’, 83 and 
n. 49 


rj fiovAr/ xal 6 8 [rjpoc irelp-pcav] \ KaiXlav Mdpxov 9 \ vyarepa | | rr/v yvvalxa 
Tqv Ko[tvrov Movxlov ] | CxaiovoXa tov valrpcovoc ] || [Sid] rrjv irepl airr/v 


2 Ka{u<)Aiavl Eilers et Milner 

The council and the [people honoured] Caelia, daughter of Marcus, wife 

of their patron Qu[intus Mucius] Scaevola, on account of her . . . 

The patron is probably Q. Mucius Scaevola the Pontifex (cos. 95 bc, RE 
22), as argued by Eilers and Milner, loc. cit. He was proconsul of Asia dur- 
ing the 90s BC, though the specific date is controversial (s eeMRR iii. 145-6, 
and Ferrary, ‘Les gouverneurs des provinces romaines d’Asie Mineure’, 
1 63 — 5). He was highly regarded in Asia for his even-handed treatment of 
provincials, so much so that a festival called the Mucia was established 
in his honour ( OGIS 438, 439; Cic. Verr. 2. 2. 51). He was also patron of 
Oenoanda (C131). The inscription in Ephesus was apparently renovated in 
the High empire (Eilers and Milner, loc. cit.). Such renovations are known 
for other patrons: Q. Aemilius Lepidus at Cibyra (C113) and L. Licinius 
Lucullus at Synnada (C134). Scaevola’s wife is revealed to be Caelia M. f. 
Neither she nor her father, M. Caelius, can be identified, unless we sup- 
pose her to be a daughter of M. Caecilius Metellus (cos. 115) by reading 
Ka{ix)iX(av (see Eilers and Milner, loc. cit.). 


Ephesus C91 M. Valerius Messala Corvinus 

D. Knibbe, H. Engelmann, and B. Iplikgioglu, ‘Neue Inschriften aus Ephesos XII’, 
jfOAI 62 (1993), 113-50 at 126-7, no. 18 (SEG xliii. 775) 

Mdpxov MeccdWav Kopovivov \ TraTpwva ovra xal evepyirrjv \ tov re Upov Trjc 
ApTepiPoc xal | Trjc ttoAcuic. 

Marcus Messala Corvinus, who is patron and benefactor of the temple 
of Artemis and of the city. 

The honorand is M. Valerius Messala Corvinus (suff. 31 BC, RE 261, PIR' 
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V 90), and the inscription probably belongs to the years 43—42 bc, when 
Corvinus was a legate of Brutus ( MRR ii. 355, 367) and may therefore have 
accompanied him into Asia ( MRR ii. 346, 361; R. Hanslik, ‘Valerius’ (no. 
261) RE viiiA/i (1955), 131-57 at 138). For Corvinus’ career see Syme, 
Augustan Aristocracy, 200-16. He may also have been patron of Mallus 
(C148). 

Ionian League C92 Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

^Ferrary, ‘Les inscriptions du sanctuaire de Claros’ , 341—5, no. 4; cf. Tuchelt, 
Denkmaler, 163 

to xolvov to 'Iwvwv \ Pvaiov ! lopinr/iov Pval\ov vlov tov ai)TOxpaTo\pa , yr/c 
xal BaXaccrjc || inoTTTTjv, tov evepye\T-qv xal -n-aTpcova tcov \ 'Icavcav. 

The Ionian league (honoured) Gnaeus Pompaeus, son of Gnaeus, im- 
perator, overseer of land and sea, benefactor and patron of the Ionians. 

Pompey was honoured with the monument on which this inscription ap- 
peared following his victories over the pirates. This presumably explains 
its location: Colophon had been sacked by the pirates (Cic. De imp. Cn. 
Pomp. 32; Ferrary, op. cit. 342-3). Pompey is also attested as patron of other 
cities: Ilium (C66), Miletus (C95), Side (C146), and Pompeiopolis (C149). 
The title ‘overseer of land and sea’ is also attested for Pompey at Cyzicus 
(I. Kyzikos ii. 24), and for two emperors at Pergamum (/. Pergamon 381, 
383a =IGR iv. 309, 315). 

Miletus C93 L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

Milet, 1/2, no. 12b (p. 116) (AE (1909), 87); Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 190 (ph.); Canali 
De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 415 

d dr/jioc 0 MiKrjcUov \ Aevxiov Aop.enov Pvaiov \ vlov Ayvofiapflov virarov \ 
tov TraTpcova ttjc iroXewc. 

The people of Miletus (honoured) Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, son 
of Gnaeus, consul, patron of the city. 

The honorand is presumably identical to the patron of Chios (C37), and 
the man honoured at Athens in IG ii 2 . 4144a: d 8 -rjp.oc \ Aevxiov Aop.eTiov 
A-qvofiapfiov \ aperpc evexa (‘The people (honoured) Lucius Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus because of his excellence’). He is often assumed to be the consul 
of 16 bc (Groag, PIR 2 D 128; id., ‘Domitius’ (no. 28), RE v/i (1905), 1343- 
6; Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 190). Apart from these inscriptions, however, there 
is no evidence that this Augustan aristocrat was ever in the east. The most 
common occasion for becoming patron of cities of Asia was a proconsulship 
there, but this was not possible for the consul of 16 because he had already 
been proconsul of Africa (Thomasson, Laterculi, 371-2). 

It may be better in any case to identify the honorand in these inscrip- 
tions as his homonymous grandfather, L. Ahenobarbus (cos. 54 bc). Canali 
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De Rossi ( Ambascerie , 360, no. 415) suggests that in 55 BC Ahenobarbus 
was involved in the trial of Ampius Balbus for repetundae (on which see 
Alexander, Trials, no. 281). It is more likely, however, that the relationship 
arose later, during the civil war. Ahenobarbus’ whereabouts are unknown 
from the fall of Massilia in 49 until the summer of the following year, when 
he shows up in Thessaly (Plut. Cic. 38. 3; Cic. Fam. 6. 21. 1; Caes. B 
Civ. 3. 83. 1). If he was in the east before Pharsalus, his connections with 
Athens, Chios, and Miletus could have been formed at this time. His son 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (cos. 32 bc) is attested as a -rraTpcov 81a -rrpoyovwv 
of Samos (C52) and Ephesus (C88), perhaps renewing relationships be- 
gun by his father. See Eilers, ‘Some Domitii Ahenobarbi and their Greek 
Clientela’. 

Miletus C94 C. Marcius Censorinus 

Milet, i/7, no. 255 (p. 325); Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 192 

[d dr/ji.oc\ 6 MiArjCuov \ [Taiov Mapxi]ov K-qvccopivov \ [avdvTTar]pv tov tux- 
rpcova xal \ evepyerrjv. 

[The people] of Miletus (honoured) [Gaius Marcijus Censorinus, [pro- 
consul], patron and benefactor. 

The honorand is C. Marcius Censorinus (cos. 8 bc, PIR 2 M 222). He 
was proconsul of Asia, probably in c.3 bc or soon thereafter (Thomasson, 
Laterculi, 209). 

Miletus C95 Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

Milet, i/7, no. 253 (p. 325}; Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 188; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, 
no. 417c! 

d dr/jioc /Valor ]Aop.TTri'iov Pvalov vlov Meyav avroKparopa \ to rplrov -rr d- 
Tpwva xal evepye rrjv. 

The people (honoured) Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, son of Gnaeus, im- 
perator for the third time, patron and benefactor. 

Pompey’s campaigns against the pirates and then Mithridates brought him 
into the region during the 60s BC, and it was probably at this time that he 
became patron of Miletus. He is also attested as patron of the Ionian xoivov 
(C92), Ilium (C66), Pompeiopolis (C149), and Side (C146). 

Miletus C96 M. Pupius Piso Frugi 

Milet, i/3, no. 173 (p. 393) (AE (1914), 21 1); Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 189; Canali 
De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 4i7f; Herrmann, ‘Inschriften romischer Zeit aus dem 
Heraion von Samos’, 149 n. 6 

d dr/jioc 6 MiArjcUov \ Mdapxov l Iovttloi. 1 Madpxov \ vlov TJelccava Ppovyr 
npec\fievTriv Pdojiauov tov vdTpco\\va xal evepyeTr/v Trjc vroAetoc \ dperpc evexev 
xal evvolac \ rr)c etc eavTOV. 
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The people of Miletus (honoured) Marcus Pupius Piso Frugi, son of 
Marcus, legate of the Romans, the patron and benefactor of the city, 
because of his excellence and benevolence towards them. 

The honorand is M. Pupius Piso Frugi (cos. 61 bc, RE 10). Fie probably 
became patron of Miletus while serving as a legate of Pompey ( MRR ii. 
149, 1 7 1 ) (but cf. Canali De Rossi, loc. cit.). Fie is also attested as patron 
of Samos (C54). 

Miletus C97 Potitus Valerius Messalla 

I. Didyma 147 ( AE (1912), 135); # Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 140 (ph.) 

d 1 8 1'ijjioc [d MiX\rjdcuv | MeccaXav ! Jotltov avOv-n-arov \ tov narpcova rr/c 
noAecoe Kai eveplyerrjv aperrjc eve Kev Kai [e]vvo(ac res'll elc ovtov. 

The people of Miletus (honoured) Messala Potitus, proconsul, patron 
and benefactor of the city, because of his excellence and benevolence 
towards them. 

Potitus Valerius Messalla (suff. 29 bc, RE 267) was proconsul of Asia, 
probably in the 20s bc (see C103). Fie is also attested as patron of Magnesia 
ad Sipylum (C103) and perhaps Colophon (C82). 

Miletus C98 ignotus 

/. Didyma 145 

[d Srjfroc d Mi.Arjelw]v | [ ] | [tov -n-Jarpcova Kai \ [evepyerrjv] . 

[The people of Miletus] (honoured) . . ., patron and [benefactor], 

Temnos C99 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 

Clodianus 

Cic. Flac. 45 

quod postea quam Temni litteris a P. Varinio missis cognitum atque 
patefactum est, cumque eadem de re Cn. Lentulus, qui censor fuit, 
Temnitarum patronus litteras misisset . . . 

After this had been discovered and exposed at Temnos by a letter from 
Publius Varinius, and when Gnaeus Lentulus, who had been censor, 
patron of Temnos, had also sent a letter about it . . . 

The patron is Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus (cos. 72, BC RE 216), as 
the reference to his censorship (70 bc) makes clear. Fie was also patron 
of Oropus (C18), if the identification of the honorand in that inscription 
is correct. Clodianus may have served in the East under Sulla, and his 
relationships with these cities could have arisen at that time (see C18). Flis 
continued interest in affairs that affected Temnos is noteworthy. 
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Teos C100 M. Cocceius Nerva 

Y. Bequignon and A. Laumonier, ‘Fouilles de Teos ( 1924)', BCH 49 (1925), 281—321 
at 310-11, no. 8 (SEG iv. 604; AE (1927), 43); Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 244 

6 Srjixoc | MdpKov Koxxrj'iov Nep{^ov a avTOxpdropa \ v-n-arov re aTroSeSely- 
p.evov, tov Koivov \ evepyirqv xal ccorrjpa ri\c eTrapxpa.c || xal rrjc -n-oXecoc 
iraTpwva evepyeclac yo.pLv. 

The people (honoured) Marcus Cocceius Nerva, imperator and consul 
designate, the common benefactor and saviour of the province and pa- 
tron of the city, because of his generosity. 

Harmand ( Un aspect social et politique, 165) and Touloumakos (‘Zum 
romischen Gemeindepatronat’, 322) identified the patron as the emperor 
Nerva and dated the inscription to shortly after the death of Domitian. As 
Nicols recognized (‘Patrons of Greek Cities’, 98), however, he must be M. 
Cocceius Nerva (cos. 36 bc), who was governor of Asia, probably in 38 
( MRR ii. 392). He was also patron of Stratoniceia (C122). 

Teos C101 ignoti 

E. Pottier and A. Hauvette-Besnault, ‘Decret des Abderitains trouve a Teos’, BCH 
4 (1880), 47-59; IGR iv. 1558; Syll . 3 656; L. Robert, 'Inscription hellenistique 
de Dalmatie’, BCH 59 (1935), 489-513 at 507-13 =OMS i. 302-26 at 320—6; P. 
Herrmann, ’Zum BeschluB von Abdera aus Teos, Syll. 656’, ZPE 7 (1971), 72—7; 
Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 337. Lines 1—27 

6 8 rjp.oc 6 XfilSypiTcuv] | Ap.vp.o\va ’Eiri\xovpov, \ Meyd6v\p.ov 2l0t}|raiou.|| 
(5) €7T€L8rj xpeiac toll 8 r/p,[oLL yevo]pLevrjc 7TpecfleLac etc | 'Pcopir/v inrep rrjc 
Tra TpLo\v X<*)pac], 7T€pL TjC €7 Tl8oVC d£lC(j|jU.a j6aClAei)c SpOKOLV Kot[ VC TTjL Cv]y- 
kAt/tcdl 8 ia re tov vlov \ avrov /cat tolv dpd e/cetv[a>t ef]a770craAevrcov m t’ 
[aa]|roa 7Tp€c^evra)v f/Tei r[rjv 7r]aTpiov rjpbOLV yoLpav, || (io) alpedevTec tt pe- 
cpevra [t vtto to] a 8 rjpbov tov TrjtcLV Afiv\puov re ’ EiriKovpov /cat M[eyadvpi]oc 
Adr/valov, dv 8 pec \ /caAot /cat ayadol kcll af[ioi tt\c tSJtac ttcltpl 8 oc kcll evvoi \ 
TOLL rjp,€T€pOJL 8rjpLO)L OLt[lV€C TTj]v TTOCCLV CTTOv 8 r}V TC KCLL \ (fnAoTL^LCLV €LCr}V€yKCLV 
\tt /) o $] ypLLCLC ov 8 ev eAAet770v||rec- ( 15 ) ev re yap Tate covec)[ptaic r ] ate yevop,e- 
va lc virep TTjc \ ydopac irdcav brivoiav 7r[a/)ecy]ovTO ya/nv tov p,r]9ev 7r[a]|paAet- 
c/)9rjvaL tolv 8 wap,[evoLV e7ra]vopdd)cai to, irpayp,aTa, a\pLCTrjv ap,a /cat ct OTr/piov 
v\_ 7 T€p rco] v diropoopbevoLV del 7r[poc]|ri0eVrec yveop^r/v: etc re ['PoLp,rjv 7 r]pe- 
efievea vrec inrep tov || ( 20 ) 8 r/p,ov ifjvxLKTjv ap,a /cat cco[jLtart/c7)v] inrep,eivav 
/c[a]/co7ra0tav | evTvyydvovTec p,ev tol[c rjyovpbevoi\c 'PoLpiaiOLV /cat e^opbrj- 
peu|ojaevot Sta tt/c /ca0’ rjp,epa[v KapjTeprjceojc, 7rapacT7jcap,e\voL 8 e tovc ird- 
Tpojvac tt/c [77oA]etoc etc ttjv inrep tov r)p,e\T€pov 8 r/p,ov fiorjOeiav, r[tvac re 
77po]vooi>jU.evoi/c tov dvTi 8 iKov || (25) r/p,d)v /cat 7rpocTaTOVVTa[c 81 a tt]c t]cov 
TT paypbaTOLV Tra/m^e'cejilltoc re /cat Trjc /ca^’ rjp,epa[v yevop,ev\r]c e<f>o8eiac eirl 
to)v arptjcov ecj)iAoTTOiovvTO . . . 

The people of Abdera (honoured) Amymon, son of Epikouros, and 
Megathymos, son of Athenaios. When our people required an embassy 
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to Rome concerning our country’s [territory], about which the king of 
the Thracians, Cotys, had made a request to the senate through his 
son and the envoys accompanying him, laying claim to our ancestral 
territory, ambassadors were chosen by the people of Teos, Amymon, 
son of Epikouros, and Megathymos, son of Athenaios. They are noble 
and good men, worthy of their country and well-disposed towards our 
people. For they made use of all their zeal and enthusiasm and were in no 
way lacking in eagerness; in the meetings held about our territory they 
used all their intelligence so as not to neglect anything that could set the 
situation right, always suggesting the best proposal which could bring 
safety in our predicament; making their embassy to [Rome] on behalf 
of our people, they endured both mental and physical hardship. They 
met with the [leading men] of Rome, winning them over by their daily 
perseverence, and induced the patrons of the city to help our people. 
When [some] preferred our adversary and championed his cause, by 
their explanation of the affair and by daily calls at their atria, they won 
over their friendship . . . 

The text is a composite of Syll 3 656 and the observations of Robert (loc. 
cit.) and Herrmann (loc. cit.), though I read vapa8eoe{fcoc at 11. 25-6. The 
lines come from a decree of Abdera, erected in Teos, which honours two 
Teans who went to Rome to argue on behalf of Abdera and managed to 
enlist the support of some patrons of Teos. The decree has traditionally 
been dated to c.166 BC, but probably belongs to the first century. See 
Chiranky, ‘Rome and Cotys’, and above, pp. 1 14-19. 

Teos C102 ignotus 

Bequignon and Laumonier, ‘Fouilles de Teos (1924)’, 311, no. 9 ( SEG iv. 605) 

[ ] vlov tov TraTpwva rrjc 7rdAe[o)C ]. 

. . . son of . . ., patron of the city. 


LYDIA 

Magnesia ad Sipylum C103 Potitus Valerius Messalla 

LBW 1660a; OGIS 460; IGR iv. 1338; Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 185; I. Magnesia/Sipyl. 
2; *TAM v/2. 1366 

0 dr/jioc | MeccaXav IJoTirov ardvirofrov Trarpcova xal evepyerqv | Sid -n-poyovcov 
rrjc TToAeujc. 

The people (honoured) Messala Potitus, proconsul, ancestral patron and 
benefactor of the city. 

Potitus Valerius Messalla (suff. 29 BC, RE 267) was proconsul of Asia 
for two years ( ILS 8964), probably in the 20s BC (Thomasson, Laterculi, 
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206; Eilers, ‘M. Silanus, Stratoniceia, and the Governors of Asia under 
Augustus’). The origin of this ancestral relationship is obscure. He is also 
patron of Miletus (C97) and possibly Colophon (C82). 

Thyateira C104 L. Antonius 

J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, Bericht iiber eine zweite Reise in Lydien, ausgefiihrt 
iqo 8 (Denkschriften der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 54.2; Vienna, 
1911), 24, no. 42; R. Merkelbach, ‘Drei Texte des Jahres 49 v. Chr. aus Thyateira’, 
ZPE 16 (1975), 39-42; *TAM v/2. 919 

d Srj^oc] | Aevxiov Avtcu[vi ov tov] \ iraTpcova xal ev[epyeT ijv]. 

The people (honoured) Lucius Antonius, patron and benefactor. 

L. Antonius was quaestor in Asia in 50 BC and proquaestor in 49 (see C86). 
Presumably this inscription belongs to this period. He is also attested as 
patron of Pergamum (C72) and Ephesus (C86). 

Thyateira C105 L. Cornelius Lentulus 

G. Radet, ‘Inscriptions de Lydie’, BCH 11 (1887), 445-84, at 457, no. 19; IGR iv. 
1192; Merkelbach, ‘Drei Texte des Jahres 49 v. Chr. aus Thyateira’, 41; TAM v/2. 
921 

d S[rjp.oc ireljiTjcev] \ Aevxiov Ko[ pvr/Aiov IJoirXlov tnov] | AevrXov e[ vepyerqv 
xal 7rdrpco\\vo. tov dr/ji\ ov yeyovora did 77750] ||y ovcov aper\ rjc evexev xal evvo(]\ac 
rrjc etc d[a vtov\. 

2 / IottMov vlov Merkelbach 4 did supplevi 

The [people honoured] Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, [son of Publius, who 
became] the ancestral benefactor and patron of the people, [because of] 
his excellence and [benevolence] towards them. 

The text is that of Herrmann ( TAM v/2. 921), except for line 4, where Sid 
Trpoyovojv has been supplied rather than ex irpoyovcov: with patrons the for- 
mula Sid TTpoyoviuv is invariably used (cf. C52, C81, C103, C121), although 
the phrase ex irpoyovcov is attested later in other contexts. Merkelbach (loc. 
cit.) identifies the honorand as L. Cornelius P. f. Lentulus Crus (cos. 49 BC, 
RE 218). While consul in 49, he was in Asia levying troops for the Repub- 
lican cause ( MRR ii. 256). How the ancestral connection with Thyateira 
originated is unclear. He was probably also patron of Mylasa (C117). 
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CARIA AND THE CABALIS 

Alabanda C106 C. Iulius Caesar 

Pappakonstandinos ap. H. v. Prott, ‘Funde’, MDAI(A) 37 (1902), 267-71 at 269, 
no. 1 (AE (1903), 322); ^Robert, Hellenica , x. 259-60 ( SEG xv. 662); Tuchelt, 
Denkmaler , 135 

6 8rjp.o[c ] | rd'Cov ’ IovXlov Fatou utov [-Katcapa ] | a pycepia ayadov [ ] | 

/cat naTpcova rrjc 7roXeco[c]. 

The people (honoured) Gaius Iulius [Caesar], son of Gaius, . . . pontif ex 
maximus , good . . . and patron of the city. 

Caesar was also patron of Chios (C38), Pergamum (C74), Cnidos (C115), 
and possibly Thespiae (C25). 

Aphrodisias C107 Q. Oppius 

Reynolds, Aphrodisias and Rome , no. 3; G. W. Bowersock, review of Reynolds, 
Aphrodisias and Rome, in AJPh 106 (1985), 262—4 

Ko'lvtoc ’'Ottttloc Kolvtov I vloc dvdv7raroc PcopLaicov \ crpaTTjydc IJXapaciojv 

/cat A(j)po8€LCL€a)v apyovav, || (5) \ SovXf, 8r/p.cp yaipeiv | [ .] | 

[ ], AvTL7Tar[poc] | [? A8pa]cTOV, Tlepeirac Al7roAAa>|[vio]i/, ApTcp.t8a)poc 

Mvcovoc, || (10) diovucioc Mr)vi8oc, Tet/xol/cAijc Zr/vcovoc, TTpecfievTal \ vp.i- 
repOL, a v8pec /caAot /cat | ayadoi, cvvervyov p.oc iv \ Kcp /cat cvvexdprjcav, to 
re || (15) iprj(j)LCpLa d7T68coKav iv (L St|eca</>eiTO ya ipeiv vp.de p.e|yaAtoc ini rfj 
ip.fi napovcLa, \ onep iyd) vnip rrjc vp.CT€pac \ deXrjceojc etc p.e Ta re 8rjp.6\cia 
(20) TTpa.yp.aTa rjp,€T€pa ac</>a|Atoc ttlctcvoj‘ /cafP ov yap Kai\pov e/c AaoSucrjac 
npoc u|p.ac CTrcpufia ypap.p.aTa ottco[c] | crpartcorac npoc p.e a770c[Te]||A?yTe, 
(25) iv TTpdjTOLC a77ecTe[t]|AaTe, tovto 8i inoLrjcaTe /c[a]|0d>c inipaXXev cvp.- 
ja[a]|y°t c ayadoic /cat fiXoic 8rj\p.ov 'Pcop,aicov TroirjcaL, || (30) tcqv re anoc- 
TaXivTOJV | TTpecfievTOJV ipyacia \ KaXfj /cat nXel ctt/ ixpr}\cap.rjv 8 1 ac atrtac | 
(33a) [? ndcav 770t^co/uat] \ </>povTtc)[ a /cat iv ap]||x?7 (35) ^at t8ta>r[^c tov o]|7rep 
av c(x)^op.iy\rjc\ \ Trjc ip.rjc 7TtC7-[e]|a>c TroirjcaL vp.eiv 8v\vojp.ai tolc re 8^jao||ctotc 
(40) TTpayp.aa,v y[ja]e| repo tc cvxp'pcTrjcai, | /cat aet tlvoc ayadov | 7rapatTioc 
yevi edar \ ottcoc re tt/ cvv/cXt/tco || (45) ra> re 8r/p.co ra a</>’ vp.6)v \ TT€TTpayp.iva 
icTLV | orav etc Pwpurjv 7rapa|yevcop.ai Siaca</>7jcar | ot a vtol 77peCjSetc 7rape||/ca- 
Aecav (50) ottcoc e^rj Tjj \ [i]p.fj TraTpcovrja /cat vp.civ \ XPV C @ ar tovtovc iycl) \ 
avc8ci;ap.r]v , KaTaXo\yrjc cvckcv tt/c up,ere||pac (55) ttoXccoc, ip.i tov 8rj\p.ov tov 
vp.CT€pov 77a|Tptova ccecd at. 

33a— 34 [rracav 7 roi^< 70 jLtat] | <^povTtS[a Bowersock 35 18lcot[t]c a )v Bowersock 
Quintus Oppius, son of Quintus, proconsul of the Romans, praetor, 
sends greetings to the magistrates, council, and people of Plarasa/Aphro- 
disias . . . Antipatros son of [? Adrajstos, Pereitas son of Apollofnios], 
Artemidoros son of Myon, Dionysios son of Menis, Timocles son of 
Zenon, your ambassadors, fine and good men, met me in Cos, congrat- 
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ulated me and gave me the decree in which it was reported that you are 
very much pleased at my presence — as I certainly believe, in view of 
your good intentions towards myself and our public affairs; for on the 
occasion when I wrote to you from Laodicea that you should send me 
soldiers, you were among the first to send them and your conduct was 
exactly what was due from good allies and friends of the Roman people; 
and I made use of the fine and unstinted activity of the ambassadors 
whom you sent. For these reasons, [I shall take every] care both in office 
and as a private individual to do whatever I can, while preserving my 
good faith, to help you and your public affairs, and always to procure 
your advantage; and when I am in Rome I shall make clear to the senate 
and people how you have conducted your affairs. The same ambassadors 
begged that you too should be allowed to enjoy my patronage. I accepted 
them because of my regard for your city and undertook the position of 
patron of your people. 

The translation follows Reynolds’ closely. The major points of departure 
are first that Oppius’ office was surely only meant as ‘proconsul’, despite 
the slightly muddled word order, as Mitchell pointed out (review of Aphro- 
disiac and Rome, in CR, NS 34 (1984), 294). Second, from line 33 onwards 
the translation takes account of the missing line pointed out by Bowersock 
(loc. cit.). (This line is numbered 33a in order to preserve Reynolds’ line 
numbering.) Q. Oppius (pr. c.89 BC, RE 20) was approached by ambas- 
sadors from Aphrodisias in 85 or 84 BC and asked to become their patron. 
This letter is his response. For a discussion of this important document 
see pp. 23-5. 

Caunus C108 L. Afranius 

G. E. Bean, ‘Notes and Inscriptions from Caunus’, JH S 74 (1954}, 85—1 10 at 90—1, 
no. 26 (ph.) (SEG xiv. 644); Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 157 

6 dr/ji.oc 6 Kavvlcov iira[wet] | Kal cre<fiavot AvAov Atfjp[dvi.]\ov AevKiov vlov, 
rov aSe[ Aef>6v] \ rov AevKiov Atj>pavlov | /leu |||/ciou vlov rov earov tt\ drpaj]\voc, 
Xpvccd 1 cre<l>avw[i. rei]|ftdi Se Kal eiKovi ^aAieiji §i[a] | rdc yeyevqp.evae ev- 
epye\clac etc earov vvo AevKi'o[ u] || vlov rod aSeAfiov a[i>r]ov. 

The people of Caunus praise and crown Aulus Afranius, son of Lucius, 
the brother of their patron Lucius Afranius, son of Lucius, with a gold 
crown and honour him with a bronze statue, because of the benefactions 
towards them made by his brother, the younger Lucius. 

This pair of brothers are probably sons of L. Afranius (cos. 60 BC, RE 6). 
That they are senators can be assumed, although this is not specifically 
attested for them (Broughton, MRR iii. 13). Flow they came into contact 
with Caunus is not clear. L. Afranius is also honoured at Magnesia (/. 
Magnesia/Maeander, 143). 
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Caunus C109 Q. Cascellius Geminus 

Bean, ‘Notes and Inscriptions from Caunus’, 93, no. 30 (ph.) (SEG xiv. 647) 

0 Sf/poc 0 Kavvlwv inaivel \ xal crefavoi XP vct CTe\<f>avwi reipa Se xal elxovi \ 
XaAxrji KoivTOv KacxeAAiov || KoIvtov viov / V/xetror | evepyer r/v xal cc orrjpa \ 
xal TTixTpwva yeyovora \ rijc troAewc r/puiv. 

The people of Caunus praise and crown with a gold crown and honour 
with a bronze statue Quintus Cascellius Geminus, son of Quintus, who 
became the benefactor and saviour and patron of our city. 

The honorand is not otherwise known. According to Bean (loc. cit.), the 
lettering is similar to that of SEG xiv. 646 of ad 33/4, which might suggest 
a date in the early principate. This consideration led Nicols (‘Patrons of 
Greek Cities’, 94, no. 5) to suggest that Cascellius was part of Caunus’ local 
elite, since by this date senatorial patrons had become rare. Although this 
is not impossible, the only clear cases of non-senatorial patrons of cities in 
this period are Eurycles, who was patron of Epidaurus (C7), and Ti. Iulius 
Alexander, who was patron of Tyre (C153). It is therefore preferable to 
suppose that the honorand is a Roman and a senator. That he is called 
their cwrqp would make a date later than Augustus’ reign unlikely, despite 
the letter-forms. Perhaps the honorand was related to A. Cascellius, who 
was urban praetor during the triumvirate ( MRR iii. 50). 

Caunus Clio C. Fonteius Capito 

C. Marek, ‘ Fonteius Capito: legatus pro praetore des Marcus Antonius im Orient’, in 
P. Kneissl and V. Losemann (eds.), Imperium Romanian: Studien zu Geschichte und 
Rezeption. Festschrift fur Karl Christ zum 75. Geburtstag (Stuttgart, 1998), 544—51 

[0 Srjpoc 6 Kavviwv i-7rai]vei xal crefavol \ [xpvcw crjetfiavw ri/xa Se \ \ xal 
elxo]vi x a Sxfj rdiov | j ( bovTrfi\ov ral'ov viov Karri |[ra)va vpjecfievTriv xal 
avTi\[cTpo.Tri]yov, Sia -rrpoyovwv vd\[Tpwva xjai evepyerijv rrjc troAewc. 

[The people of Caunus praise] and crown with a [golden] crown [and] 
honour with a bronze [statue] Gaius [Fonteius] Capito, son of Gaius, 
legatus pro praetore, ancestral patron and benefactor of the city. 

The patron is probably C. Fonteius Capito (suff. 33 bc), as Marek (loc. cit.) 
has argued, though C. Ateius Capito, a tribune of the plebs in 55 bc ( MRR 
ii. 216) and a land commissioner of Caesar ( MRR ii. 332), is not completely 
impossible. Fonteius Capito served under Antonius in the east in the 30s BC 
(cf. MRR ii. 398), though this inscription would be the first evidence to 
specify his office. It was presumably during this period that he became 
patron of Caunus. It is unclear what the ancestral connection is. This 
inscription may rehabilitate coins, rejected by early scholars as forgeries, 
that bear the names of Fonteius Capito ‘propr. ’ and M. Antonius (see 
Marek, loc. cit.). 
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Caunus Cm C. Fufius Geminus 

Bean, ‘Notes and Inscriptions from Caunus’, 91, no. 27 (ph.) (SEG xiv. 645) 

0 Sr ) jxoc 6 Kavvlcov \ i-xai-vei xal crefdvo f | XP VC V crefavcp r[ei|ix]a I Se real 
ixovi ^aAxrji || rd'iov l lovefnov Pe/xevov | tov eavrov Trarpwva \ xal evepyerrjv. 
The people of Caunus praise and crown with a golden crown and honour 
with a bronze statue Gaius Fufius Geminus, their patron and benefactor. 

The identity of the honorand is not clear. Three Gaii Fufii Gemini are 
known: a legate of Octavian in Pannonia ( MRR ii. 408, PIR 2 F 109); his 
son, the consul of 2 BC (PIR 2 F 1 10); and his grandson, the consul of ad 29 
(PIR 2 F 111). The grandson was condemned for treason shortly after he 
was consul (Dio Cass. 58. 4. 5; Tac. Ann. 5. 2. 2), which makes him the 
least likely of the three, especially given the increasing rarity of senatorial 
patrons in this period (Nicols, ‘Patrons of Greek Cities’, and above, pp. 
161-5). The son is clearly possible. If the identification is correct, his 
relationship with Caunus opens up the possibility that he had some official 
position in the region. A proconsulship of Asia cannot be ruled out for 
him: he would probably have entered the lottery for a consular province 
anyway (cf. my remarks in ‘C. Sentius Saturninus, Piso Pontifex and the 
Titidns Tiburtinus: A Reply’, ZPE no (1996), 207-26 at 220-1), and the 
fasti of governors of Asia have several vacancies in the decade following his 
consulship. 

Caunus C112 M. Titius? 

Bean, ‘Notes and Inscriptions from Caunus’, 93, no. 31 (ph.) (S EG xiv. 650) 

[d dr/ji.oc 6 KavvUnv] \ [irrai-vei xal crefavoi] \ [xpvcw cre<j>]dv(p rei\ /xa Se] | [kch 
elx 6 v]^ xaAxrjL Map(xov) 7 Y-j i]||[ or Aejyxlov (vlov) rov earov | [eu ] epy errjv xal 
ecvrrjpa \ xal rrarpcvva yeyovora | Sia -n-poyovcov xal rrjc \ rjp.eTepac -n-oAecoc. 

4—5 Mdp(xov ) 7 iV[(j|| [or Ae]yxLov (vlov) supplevi: Mapr t[ _] Bean 
[The people of Caunus praise and crown with a golden crojwn and hon- 
our with a bronze [statue] . . . who has become their ancestral benefactor 
and saviour and patron even of our city. 

The identity of the honorand and the historical context of this inscription 
are unclear. The spelling earov suggests a date in the late first century BC 
or early first century ad. Most patrons of Greek cities are senators, how- 
ever, and the title catrqp becomes very rare for senators some time during 
Augustus’ reign (Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World, 119). 

The surviving letters at the end of line 4 and beginning of line 5 must be 
from the honorand’s name, and, since he is a patron, it must be a Roman 
name, with an appropriate combination of praenomen, gentilicium, filiation, 
and cognomen. In the context of a name, the genitive in -KIOY can only 
be part of a filiation, and [ Ae\yxlov is the only praenomen possible. (The 
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letter before the extant K is an iota or upsilon, according to Bean, loc. cit.) 
In Greek inscriptions of this period Roman filiations always appear as a 
praenomen followed by vlov, which is absent here. In theory, there could 
be inversion (i.e. we should read f vlov Ae]yxlov), but that would itself be 
highly unusual and would leave insufficient space for a gentilicium at the 
end of line 4, where only a couple letters can fit. It is more likely that {vlov) 
has been lost through haplography with the next word, tov. 

The honorand’s name should begin with a praenomen, the number of 
which was remarkably small: 90 per cent of all Romans had one of the six 
most common praenomina, and only a dozen or so praenomina are attested. 
The only praenomen close to what appears at the beginning of this name 
is Marcus, discernible in Mdp{xov). This leaves us with a Roman name — 
Mdp{xo v) Tit[i]|[ov Ae]yxlov (vlov) (the letter after MAPTI has a vertical, 
according to Bean, op. cit.) — and an identification: M. Titius L. f. (suff. 
31 bc, RE 18) was active in the Aegean during the 30s bc, and patron of 
Samos (see C55). Patronage Sid Trpoyovwv complicates the identification. 
His father is probably the L. Titius attested as praetor in Val. Max. 8. 3. 1 
(MRR ii. 466), but no connection with the Greek east is attested for him. 
Also to be considered is the M. Marti[. . .] who was an urban quaestor in 
39, revelead in the SC de Aphrodisiensibus ( Aphrodisias and Rome, doc. 
8, line 2), though his identity and the details of his career are obscure, and 
similar errors would have to be supposed to supply his name. 

Cibyra C113 Q. Aemilius Lepidus 

E. Petersen and F. von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien, Mityas und Kibyratis (Vienna, 
1889), ii. 186-9, no - 249; IGR iv. 901; *Robert, Hellenica vii. 241-2 (AE (1950), 
250); Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 159 

d Srj[jit]oc erelp. r/cev xal xaBtepcocev Koi[v tov] \ A l jit Alov Ae'mSov diva tov 
avOvnarov | cc orrjpa val evepyeTrjv val TUXTpwva rrjc — dAeojc | aperrjc evexa 
xal dnxatocvvrfc, ivi.p.eAT]6ev{T)}TOC || tt)c p,eTaxop.tM\c xal avacTace cue tov 
avSpMVTOC | xard ra {va} So^avra rrj fiovdfj xal r ai S-ijfxai, M. K\. \ <PtAo- 
xXeovc /Co c tarot' tov y/:ia/x/xaTCojx tt)c noAecoc, I erotic f/x/Z, p.rjvdc Eop-rrialov 
etxadt. 

The people honoured and dedicated (this statue of) Quintus Aemilius 
Lepidus, a just proconsul, saviour and benefactor and patron of the city, 
because of his excellence and justice; the transport and erection of the 
statue according to a decree of the council and the people was overseen 
by M(arcus) Cl(audius) Philocles Casianus, grammateus of the city, on 
the 20th day of the month Gorpiaios, in the year 147 [=ad 71]. 

Q. Aemilius Lepidus (cos. 21 bc, PIR 2 A 376) was proconsul of Asia under 
Augustus (cf. C116). The statue was moved and put on a new base in 
ad 171 (Robert, loc. cit.). He is also attested as patron of Colophon (C77) 
and Halicarnassus (C116). 
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Cnidos C114 Nero Claudius Drusus 

I. Knidos 43 

0 Sdp.oc | Nepcova KAa.vS1.0v Apovcov \ tov avrov TTarpwva xal \ evepycTav 8 m 
TT poyo\\vwv, Beoic. 

The people (dedicated this statue of) Nero Claudius Drusus, their an- 
cestral patron and benefactor, to the gods. 

This inscription presumably belongs to the same period as the others that 
honour Drusus as patron at Epidaurus (C5), Myra (C130), and possibly 
Samos (C49). Unlike those inscriptions, Cnidos honours Drusus as 7 raTpatv 
8 i.a -npoyovcov. We know that Ti. Claudius Nero (pr. 42), Drusus’ father, was 
a patron a maioribus of Nysa (Cic. Fam. 13. 64. 2, Ci 19). Apparently he was 
also patron of Cnidos: this would explain Drusus’ ancestral connection. 

Cnidos Ci 15 C. Iulius Caesar 

I. Knidos 41 

d Sa[ pcoc] | rdiov Vo d/ho j v Faiov vlov] \ Kaicapa ai)TOKp[aTopa tov] | apycepr/ 
na Tpwv[a Kai] || evepycTav rac tt\ oAioc], \ Beoic. 

The people (dedicated this statue of) Gaius Iulius Caesar, son of Gaius, 
imperator, pontifex maximus, patron and benefactor of the city, to the 
gods. 

The inscription and perhaps Caesar’s co-optation as patron of Cnidos 
probably belong to 48 bc (see above, C38). Caesar made Cnidos a free city 
as a favour to his friend Theopompos, who was from Cnidos (Plut. Caes. 
48. 1; cf. Strabo 14. 2. 15, p. 656 C.). Caesar is also attested as patron of 
Chios (C38), Pergamum (C74), Alabanda (C106), and perhaps Thespiae 
(C25). 

Halicarnassus C116 Q. Aemilius Lepidus 

E. de Cadalvene and J. de Breuverie ap. J. K. Bailie, Fasciculus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum (3 vols.; Dublin and London, 1842—9), ii. 70, no. 93; H. P. Borrell ap. Bailie 
(loc. cit.); LBW 506; Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 148 

o | eTeLfxrjcev K6'lv\tov\ \ [Al\/jllXlov ActtlSov d [ v 0 U 7 ra ]| [tov] €\)€py€Tr)v 

kcll TTd[rpa)va\ || [81] a TTpoyovcov yeyov[oTa]. 

3 d[p0u7ra]| \tov\ Thomasson ( Laterculi , 206): a \vtov\ LBW 4—5 /cat 

iralrpcova Si]a TTpoyovcov supplevi: KA 1 NA=A 11 P 0 F lapis (Borrell): /ecu' and npo- 
yovcov Bailie: /ecu' [Tr]d[Tpcova] \ and npoyovcov Waddington 

The people honoured Quintus Aemilius Lepidus, [proconsul], who be- 
came their ancestral benefactor and patron. 

The text is problematic. In line 5 the consensus reading dhid npoyovcov 
is probably a mistake. The stone was only seen, as far as I can tell, by 
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de Cadalvene and de Breuverie. Bailie (op. cit. 70) cites their journal (as 
does LBW), but he also mentions a different reading of this part of the 
text reported by H. P. Borrell, a British trader and numismatist based 
in Smyrna: ‘apographum Borrellianum quod ex Cadalvenio habuit, prae- 
stat in 4s KAINA=AIIPOr etc.’ (‘Borrell's copy, which he got from de 
Cadalvene, offers KAINA = AnPOr etc. in lines 4-5 ). (The ‘ = ’ is appar- 
ently intended to signal a line-break.) Bailie himself presented the text as 
evepyerqv Kal avo irpoyovcov. Waddington (LBW 506), however, saw that 
line 4 should read evepyerqv Kal [7r]a[Tpo)ra], which is consistent with Bor- 
rell’s letters KAINA (which I present as Kal na[Tpaiva]), but kept Bailie’s 
a-rro, which is not. The ancestral formula, however, is invariably Trarptova 
8ta TTpoyovwv (see my comments at C105), which fits better with Borrell’s 
reported AflPOr. 

In line 3, I accept Thomasson's suggestion of a[v6v-7raTov], as Q. Aemi- 
lius Lepidus (cos. 21 BC, PIR 2 A 376) was governor of Asia in the teens bc 
(T homasson, Laterculi, 206). He is honoured here as ancestral patron, a 
relationship that probably originated with his father M’. Aemilius Lepidus 
(cos. 66), who seems to have been in the east before 78 ( MRR ii. 86). Q. 
Lepidus was also patron of Colophon (C77) and Cibyra (Ci 13). 

Mylasa C117 Cornelius Lentulus 

I. Labraunda 63 

6 d'ijl ptoc XopvrjAiojy | AevrXo[v tov vjirqTOV \ tov raj vt\ov ■na.Tputva. 

1 Kopvrj\Lo]y supplevi: A. Kopvr]\co\v Crampa (I. Labraunda) 2 tov v\tt<xtov: 
avdv]iraTov Crampa 

The people (honoured) [Cornelius] Lentulus, consul, their patron. 

Crampa, who first published this inscription, supplied A(evKtov) in line 1 
and identified the honorand as L. Cornelius Lentulus (pr. by 83 bc, RE 194, 
195), who was proconsul of Asia in 82 ( MRR ii. 68). Roman praenotnina, 
however, are not abbreviated in Greek inscriptions of the Republic. Since 
there is so little room available in line 1, it is better to assume that no 
praenomen was included at all, a practice attested in some inscriptions in 
the second half of the first century (cf. IG ii 2 . 4111, quoted in C13 above, 
and C14). This would fit better with the identification of the honorand as 
L. Cornelius Lentulus (cos. 49), who was in Asia in 49 BC and is probably 
to be identified as patron of Thyateira (C105). This requires [tov v]ttoltov 
instead of [avdv]irqTov in line 2, since he was consul. 

Mylasa C118 M. Iunius Silanus 

LBW 409 ; W. Frohner, Musee national du Louvre: Les inscriptions grecques (Paris, 
1880 ), no. 103 ; */. Mylasa 109 . Lines 14—17 

npecfievTric re alpeBelc Kal avrb[c npoc] || (15) MapKov 'Iovviov A[e]Kop.ov 
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vlov CiXavov, CTpaTr/yov, Trarpcova rrjc -rroXecoc, Biafiaivovra e\lc tt/v] \ Aclav, 
i^rjXdev ko.1 cttclccv eXdelv el c tt]v ttoXtv rjpwv tov av8pa Kal iirolrjcev evep- 
ye[Ti.Kc!)]\Tepov Siareffijrai vpoc tov cvp.TTO.VTa Srjpov. 

and being chosen as ambassador, he went in person to Marcus Iunius 
Silanus, son of Decimus, praetor, patron of the city, who was coming to 
Asia, and persuaded the man to come to our city and made him more 
benevolent towards the whole people. 

The inscription honours a local man for a career of services to his city, 
which included having conducted an embassy to the governor, M. Iunius 
Silanus (prob. pr. 77 bc, RE 170), who was proconsul of Asia in 76 ( MRR ii. 
94). (For a different identification of Silanus and an earlier date for his pro- 
consulship see Ferrary, ‘Les gouverneurs des provinces d’Asie Mineure’, 
172-3.) It is probably the son of the patron of Mylasa who was patronus 
Sid TTpoyovwv of nearby Stratoniceia (C124). 

Nysa C119 Ti. Claudius Nero 

Cic. Fam. 13. 64. 1—2 (51 BC, to Q. Minucius Thermus?) 

deinde Nysaeos, quos Nero in prirnis habet necessarios diligentissime- 
que tuetur ac defendit, habeas tibi commendatissimos; ut intellegat ilia 
civitas sibi in Neronis patrocinio summum esse praesidium. . . . summa 
huius epistulae haec est, ut ornes omnibus rebus Neronem, sicut insti- 
tuisti atque fecisti. . . . quare, si te fautore usus erit, sicuti profecto et 
utetur et usus est, amplissimas clientelas acceptas a maioribus confirmare 
poterit et beneficiis suis obligare. 

Next, regard the Nysaeans as strongly recommended to you, whom Nero 
regards as his closest friends and protects and defends most diligently. 
In order that that city might understand that Nero’s patronage is their 
utmost protection. . . . The whole point of this letter is that you should 
do honour to Nero in all things, as you have decided and done. . . . 
Therefore, if he has you as a supporter, as he has had in the past and will 
have in the future, he will be able to strengthen the large clientela he has 
accepted from his ancestors and oblige them through his benefactions. 

On the identity of the addressee of this letter, see Shackleton Bailey ( Cicero : 
Epistulae ad Familiares, i. 476-7) and Deniaux ( Clienteles et pouvoir, 477- 
8). Ti. Claudius Nero (pr. 42 bc), father of the future emperor, was in 
Asia Minor while Cicero governed Cilicia. In this text we learn that he 
was a patronus a maioribus of Nysa, on the nature of which see pp. 79- 
81. How the relationship originated is not clear. Some have pointed to 
Claudii Nerones on embassies in the early second century or to C. Claudius 
Nero (pr. 82), who governed Asia in 80/79 ( e -g- Levick, ‘The Beginning of 
Tiberius’ Career’, 484; Badian, ‘The Thessalian Clients of Tierius Nero’). 
The latter is more likely than the former, especially since patrons of cities 
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in Asia are not attested before it became a province (see pp. 1 14-21). Most 
reconstructions of the family tree of the Claudii Nerones assume that 
the father of Ti. Nero, the addressee of Cicero’s letter, was Ti. Claudius 
Nero, moneyer in 79 and praetor before 63 ( RRC 383; RE 253). It is not 
impossible, however, that his father was C. Nero, who was proconsul of 
Asia in 80 ( MRR ii. 80), which would explain the ancestral connection. Ti. 
Nero’s son Drusus is attested as patron Sta npoyovcov of Cnidos (Ci 14). 

Nysa C120 P. Licinius Crassus Iunianus 

G. Radet, ‘Inscriptions de la region du Meandre’, BCH 14 (1890}, 224—39 at 231—2, 
no. 3 

6 dr/jioc Kal rj fiovAr/ \ IJottAmv Alklvlop \ l Ion Alov vlov Kpaccov \ ’Iovviavov 
tov eo.Tw[v] || ccorr/pa Kal evepye[ ttjv] | Kal vaTpwva Sta t[i)v etl]|[voi]av a vtov 
aper[rjv re] \ Kal rac etc tov 8t}plo[v] | evepyectac. 

The people and the council (honoured) Publius Licinius Crassus Iuni- 
anus, son of Publius, their saviour and benefactor and patron, on ac- 
count of his [benevolence and] excellence and his benefactions towards 
the people. 

On Crassus Iunianus’ name and identity see D. R. Shackleton Bailey, ‘A 
Merging of Licinii Crassi’, AJAH 1 (1976), 162-3. He was probably a 
Pompeian officer in Asia in 49 bc ( MRR ii. 268). 

Stratoniceia C121 L. Calpurnius Piso 

A. M. Hauvette-Besnault and M. Dubois, ‘Inscriptions de Carie’, BCH 5 (1881), 
[ 79—94 at 183, no. 5; Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 242; I. Stratonikeia ii/i. 1010 

0 Sr/poc irlp. rjcev naAtv Kal icre \favwcev ypudwi crabavon Kal ayaXpan \ 
p.app,aplvtm AevKiov KaAnovpviov lJlcw\va tov naTpwva Kal evepytTrjv Sid 
Trpoyo\vcov rrjc -rroAecoc \ rpubv. 

The people again honoured and crowned with a gold crown and a marble 
statue Lucius Calpurnius Piso, the ancestral patron and benefactor of 
our city. 

Habicht {Alt. v. Perg. viii/3. 40-1) has suggested that the honorand should 
be identified as L. Piso the Augur (cos. 1 bc, PIR 2 C 290), since he is 
honoured as evepyeT 17c 81a npoyovaiv at Mytilene (IGx ii/2. 219 =OGIS 467 = 
ILS 8814) and Pergamum {IGR iv. 410). He was proconsul of Asia in the 
last decade of Augustus’ reign. For his father’s contacts in the east see C17. 

Stratoniceia C122 M. Cocceius Nerva 

ILS 8780; J. Hatzfeld, ‘Inscriptions de Lagina en Carie’, BCH 44 (1920}, 70—100 at 
73, no. 4 ( AE (1922), 30}; E. M. Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates 
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of Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian (Cambridge, 1966), no. 495; Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 
172; */. Stratonikeia, ii/i. 509 

6 dr/ /loc eTelpajcev rate Sevrepaic \ njiaic Mapxov Kokktj'iov Nepovav \ tov 
avTOKparopa vnarov re 6.TTo8e8ei\yp.evov evepyerrjv xal naTpcova xal cco\\rrjpa 
yeyovora rijc -n-oAecoc, avoxadecTalxora Se r/piv xai rrjv v arpiov i\evdepl\av re 
xai TToXenelav, iiraivcm, ypvcon | erefavon apicrelan, elxovi yaAxr/i e<^ nr ( 770 ) 1 , 
■npoeSplai iv rote ay at civ, aperrjc || evexa xal eiivolac xal evepyeclac rrjc \ elc 
iavTOV. 

The people honoured for a second time Marcus Cocceius Nerva, im- 
perator, consul designate, who became the benefactor and patron and 
saviour of the city and returned to us both our ancestral freedom and 
constitution, with a panegyric, a gold honorific crown, a bronze eques- 
trian statue, a place of honour at the games, because of his excellence 
and benevolence and benefactions towards them. 

The patron was not the emperor ( pace Smallwood, loc. cit., dating the 
inscription to ad 96), but M. Cocceius Nerva (cos. 36 bc), who was also 
patron of Teos (see C100). Stratoniceia, which had been made a free city 
by Sulla ( RDGE 18 =OGIS 441), honours Nerva for re-establishing its 
autonomy, probably in the aftermath of the Parthian invasion of 40 bc, 
in which Stratoniceia had again shown conspicuous loyalty to Rome (Dio 
Cass. 48. 26. 3; Tac. Ann. 3. 62; cf. Aphrodisiac and Rome docs. 8, 9, 10). 

Stratoniceia C123 P. Cornelius Lentulus 

Marcellinus 

*E. Varinlioglu, ‘Inschriften von Stratonikeia in Karien’, EA 12 (1988), 79—128 at 
92, no. 21 (SEG xxxviii. 1077; I. Stratonikeia, ii/2. 1321) 

d 8r/jioc i~ljn]C€v \ l IgttAigv Ko(>vrp\iov \ l IottAlov vlov AevroXov \ MapxeXXivov 
tov vaTpwva || xal evepyerrjv xal ccorrjpa \ ypvccoi crefiavwi apicrelwi \ xal 
elxovt xpvcfp | aperrjc evexev xal eiivolac \ rrjc elc eamov. 

The people honoured Publius Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, son of 
Publius, patron and benefactor and saviour, with a gold honorific crown 
and a gilded statue, because of his excellence and benevolence towards 
them. 

The honorand must be P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus (cos. 18 bc), 
for whom no contact with the East is otherwise known. A proconsulship 
of Asia is a possibility: there are many vacancies in the fasti of governors 
of that province in the years following his consulship (Eilers, ‘C. Sentius 
Saturninus, Piso Pontifex and the Titulus Tiburtinus’ , 220). 

Stratoniceia C124 M. Iunius Silanus 

A. P. Gregory, ‘A New and Some Overlooked Patrons of Greek Cities in the Early 
Principate,’ Tyche, 12 (1997), 85-91 at 89, no. 3 (AE (1997), 1472); *C. Eilers, ‘M. 
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Silanus, Stratoniceia, and the Governors of Asia under Augustus’, Tyche , 14 (1999), 
77-86 at 77-9 

[d dr/ /ioc €TLjirjC€i'\ | [? 'Iovvlav rr/v ? 6 vyare]pa Mdpxov ’ Iovviov CiXavoy \ \tov 
dvOvnarov 7 1 0 v ndrpcovoc xal e(ve)pye\[rov rrjc noXecoc] Sia npoyovcov, dv 8 ’ 
cov eic | [eavrov in 7’ au]T0u Siyvexcdc dtrapaAAd|[«:Ta 7reVoirjTai]. 

2 0 uyaTe]pa supplevi: ayaA |/xa Gregory 4—5 [eauror utt’ aujrou dirjvexios 

a7ra/)aAAa|[/<Ta nenotyjai Crawford 

[The people honoured luma? the daughter?] of Marcus Iunius Silanus, 
[proconsul,] ancestral patron and benefactor [of the city,] on account 
of [the things that were] made perpetually unchangeable [by him] for 
[them] . 

Varinlioglu ( EA 12 (1988), 93) and Gregory (op. cit. 89-90) identify the 
honorand as the consul of ad 46, who was governor of Asia in ad 54; Nicols 
(‘Patrons of Greek Cities’, 98), as the praetor of 77 bc, who governed Asia 
in 76, and is (probably) the patron of Mylasa (Ci 18). This second proposal 
can probably be ruled out: Silanus was a patronus Sid npoyovcov, and the 
letter-forms seem typical of a later date. A case can be made for M. Iunius 
Silanus (cos. 25 bc), who was probably governor of Asia in the late 20s 
(Jos. Ajf 16. 168; Syme Augustan Aristocracy, 191; Eilers, loc. cit.). He 
is probably the son of the patron of nearby Mylasa (C118), which would 
nicely explain the ancestral connection. (The supplements to the last two 
lines of the inscription were suggested to me by M. H. Crawford.) 

Tralles C125 L. Valerius Flaccus 

C126 L. Valerius Flaccus 

Cic. Flac. 53 

patronum suum iam inde a patre atque maioribus, L. Flaccum. 
their patron from his father and ancestors, Lucius Flaccus. 

L. Valerius Flaccus (pr. 63 bc) and his homonymous father (suff. 86) are 
here said to be patrons of T ralles. Cicero not only refers to Flaccus’ connec- 
tion with Tralles via his father {a patre), but also his ancestors ( maioribus ). 
Perhaps this alludes to his uncle, C. Valerius Flaccus (cos. 93), who also 
governed Asia in the mid-90s. The implication that a maioribus refers to 
generations before the father and uncle should probably be resisted. These 
three Flacci were also patrons of Colophon: the youngest is honoured as a 
narpcov Sia npoyovcov (which must be the Greek equivalent of a maioribus), 
while his uncle and father are both simply ndrpcov (see C79-C81). 
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Trapezopolis C127 C. Attius Clarus 

J. G. C. Anderson, ‘A Summer in Phrygia: I ’ ,JHS 17 (1897), 396-424 at 403, no. 9 
(AE (1898), 128) 

6 dr/jioc | eTelppeev Taiov /Irrj iov] | Tirov vlov KXapov \ enapxov evepyerqv || 
xal cwrrjpa xal TraTp[co]\va Trjc -rroXecoe. 

The people honoured Gaius Attius Clarus, son of Titus , praefectus, bene- 
factor, saviour, and patron of the city. 

Attius is not otherwise attested, nor is the nature of his position as prae- 
fectus ( e-rrapxoc ) entirely clear. Anderson (loc. cit.) supposed that he was a 
praefectus fabrum under some Roman official. 


LYCIA 

Province of Lycia C128 . . . Proculus 

F. de Xanthos , vii, no. 88 (p. 277) (AE (1981), 840) 

[ ] | IJpoxXov ct parrjybv xpvcdu \ crefavc xal elxovi, xaXxrp \ avS pa xaXov 

xal ayadov || tov varpwva tov eOvovc \ aperrjc eve xa xal evvolae. 

. . . Proculus, praetor, with a gold crown and bronze statue, a good 
and noble man, patron of the province, because of his excellence and 
benevolence. 

The patron’s identity is unclear. Balland, who first published this in- 
scription, dated it to the reign of Augustus on palaeographical grounds. 
Proculus, however, is one of the most common cognomina of the imperial 
period, especially in the Greek east (I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina (So- 
cietas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, 
31; Helsinki, 1965), 176). This consideration, in combination with the 
fact that a reference is made to a magistracy in Rome ( cTpaTT]yoe=praetor ), 
rather than a provincial post, may suggest that he is a Lycian senator. This 
would imply a later date. In any case, if the honorand’s position as iraTpcov 
tov edvovc is the equivalent of ‘patron of the province’ ( patronus provinciae), 
we would again require a date after Lycia became a province. (On patrons 
of provinces, see J. Nicols, ‘Patrons of Provinces in the Early Principate: 
The Case of Bithynia’, ZPE 80 (1990), 101-8.) 

Myra C129 M. Aemilius Lepidus? 

M. Buyukkolanci, C. I yten , and J. Nolle, ‘Einige Inschriften aus Ephesos’, ZPE 40 
(1980), 256-8 at 258 (ph.) (SEG xxx. 1315); I. Epli. vii/2. 3902; *C. Eilers, ‘A Patron 
of Myra in Ephesus’ , Tyche, 10(1995), 9—12 (SEG xlv. 1576) 

Mvpe ai[v o] dr/jioc \ erelp-rjce to TpiTOv \ [M]a[pxov A 1 ji (\X 10 v Ae\ 77t||[ d [or tov 
tto-t pwva xal eu||[epy]eTrjv tov Sr/p-ov. 
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The people of Myra honoured for the third time [Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus], patron and benefactor of the people. 

The honorand is probably M. Aemilius Lepidus (cos. ad 6 ) (Eilers, loc. 
cit.). He was governor of Asia in the late 20s ad (Thomasson, Laterculi, 
210), and was also patron of Cos (C40). (H. Taeuber informs me that the 
damage to the name in line 3 was proably not an intentional erasure.) 

Myra C130 Nero Claudius Drusus 

IGR iii. 717 (Andriaca) 

Nipcova KAav8iov \ Apovcov | [t]ov -n-arp u>va xal eu|(e)pyeV?}[v] Mvpicov || 0 
8rjp,oc. 

Nero Claudius Drusus, patron and benefactor, (was honoured by) the 
people of Myra. 

For the date of this inscription see C6. Drusus is also known to have been 
patron of Epidaurus (C5), Cnidos (C114), and perhaps Samos (C49). 

Oenoanda C131 Q. Mucius Scaevola 

*Eilers and Milner, ‘Q. Mucius Scaevola and Oenoanda’, 76 (AE (1995), 1538; SEG 
xlv. 1816) 

0 dr/ j. 1.0c iripeqcev KoIvtov Movxiov \ Kotvrov vlov Movxiov CxaioAa \ Trdrpo)- 
voc xal evepyirov rrjc no\ eu>[c] elxovt | ypvcrp aptcre lent vpoeSplai iv | ro[ t]c 
aycoctv aperrjc evexa xal ewo[(]|ac rijc npoc avrov. 

The people honoured Quintus Mucius, son of Quintus Mucius Scaevola 
the patron and benefactor of the city, with a golden statue, honorific 
crown, and place of honour at the games, because of his excellence and 
his benevolence towards them. 

The patron is probably Q. Mucius Scaevola the Pontifex (cos. 95 BC, RE 
22), who was governor of Asia in the 90s (Eilers and Milner, op. cit.). He is 
probably also to be identified as a patron of Ephesus (C90). An inscription 
from Cos also honours a relative of Scaevola ( AE (1995), 1440 =SEG xlv. 
1128), but its text is too fragmentary to establish whether Scaevola was 
patron (see Eilers and Milner, op. cit. 78-9). 

Xanthos C132 ignotus 

F. de Xanthos , vii, no. 48 (p. 123) (AE (1981), 828) 

[ y]e[iAia px°r Aeytcdvoc] \ [Sevre]pac [iv Bpirjavvia, | | PeV|a av8p[a ini 

tcov] vno 86 pv xpt\[rT)p]twv, ra\ jiw.v iv\ TaAAia, 6rpxap||[ yor j, crparpj yor, 
npjecfievrriv \ |j | N4po>voc KAavStov Katcap]oc Cej /la |c[]|j ] too UppaviKOV [[ [e]v 
Cvpta, EavBtwv \ [rj |8o]uAi) xal 6 [Srjpijoc tov narpcova \ [xal e]vepyi[ tt)v]. 

[. . . military tribune of the second legion in Britain], [decem\vir stlitibus 
iudicandis, quaestor [in] Gaul, tribune, praetor, legate of [Nero Claudius 
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Caesar Augustus Germanicus] in Syria; [the] council and the [people] 
(honoured) their patron [and] benefactor. 

This patron cannot be identified, though the end of his career comes under 
Nero, if this emperor’s name is correctly supplied in lines 6-7. 


PHRYGIA 

Acmonia C133 Q. Decimius 

MAMA vi. 258 (ph.) ( AE (1940), 199) 

0 dr/ji.oc | erlp.r]cev Ko'iv\ roc] \ AeKfiiov Ko'ivtov j uiov] \ ’Pcop.aiov iraTpwv\ a j || 
rrjc TToAewc. 

The people honoured Quintus Decimius, [son] of Quintus, the Roman, 
patron of the city. 

Q. Decimius is not known otherwise. That he is described as ‘Roman’ 
(' Pwp.aiov ) suggests a Republican date, perhaps towards the beginning of 
the first century bc (cf. C16, C31). 

Synnada C134 L. Licinius Lucullus 

W. M. Ramsay, ‘Unedited Inscriptions of Asia Minor’, BCH 7 (1883), 258—78 and 
297-328 at 297, no. 22 (IGR iv. 701); *MAMA iv. 52 (ph.); Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 
243 

0 dr/ji.oc | Aojkiov | AikIvvlov \ Aevxlov || vlov \ AcvkoAAov \ avTiTa^iav \ 
narpuiva \ xal || eiiepyer\ t)v]. 

The people (honoured) Lucius Licinius Lucullus, son of Lucius, pro- 
quaestor, patron and benefactor. 

The lettering of the inscription (according to the editors of MAMA iv) 
belongs to the second century ad, when the base was renovated. For Lu- 
cullus’ career see C33. He is also attested as patron of Andros (C33) and 
Ephesus (C89). 


BITHYNIA 

Apamea, Nicomedia, 135 . . . L. f. Rufus 

Prusa ad Olympum, 

Prusias ad Hypium, Prusias ad Mare, Tieion 

CIL vi. 1508; IG xiv. 1077; IGR i. 139; IGUR 71; L. Robert, BE (1969), 625; L. 
Moretti, ‘A proposito di Pirro Ligorio e di IGUR 71’, in OlAlcls yaptr: Miscellanea 
di studi classic i in onore di E. Manni (Rome, 1980), v. 1583—92 (ph.) ( SEG xxix. 
992); W. Eck, ‘ CIL VI 1508 (Moretti, IGUR 71) und die Gestaltung senatorischer 
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Ehrenmonumente’, Chiron , 14 (1984), 201—17 (SEG xxxiv. 1012); IGUR iv p. 145 
(ph.); Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , 373—8 

[ ]o L. f. Ruf[o], profcos.] 

[ ]ojl AevKiov vlojl 'Pov</)col avdy^arooL] . 

For . . . Rufus son of Lucius, proconsul. 

(a) 

[Teiajni | [pajtrono. 

\Teia\vol Trarpcovi /cat | [eae ] pyerrjL Sta 77/)ecj8eu|[rot3 A^pre/uuScbpov tov | [Jl]/o- 
Tepuoojpov. 

1 [Teiajni Robert 3 [Xeiajroi Robert 

The people of \Tieion\,for their patron. The people of [Tieion], for their 
patron and benefactor, through Artemidoros son of Artemidoros, the 
ambassador. 


0 b ) 

Prusienses ab Hypio | patrono. 

npovcietc a 770 TV loo ttoV/jojol | ko.l evepyer rp tt pecfievovrwv \ A/ooo/xayoo tov 
K accavSpov \ ApicroviKov T1p.0Kpa.T0vc. 

The people of Prusias on the Hypium, for their patron. The people of 
Prusias on the Hypium, for their patron and benefactor; Menemachos 
son of Cassander and Aristonicos son of Timocrates were ambassadors. 

(c) 

Prusais ab Olymfpo] | patrono. 

Ttpovcaeic otto ’OXvpv[ov -n-aTpcovi.] \ Kai evepyeTiji Tr/ioc/Vootj roc| | Arjjiodn- 
Xov AcKXr)TTM?>o\y\. 

The people of Prnsa near Olympus, for their patron. The people of Prusa 
near Olympus, for [their patron] and benefactor; Demophilos son of 
Asclepiades was ambassador. 

(d) 

Prusienses ab mar[e] | patrono. 

T[pova.aeic a 770 ©aAacojc -^■a\Tpu)v^ Kal cvcpycTrp tt pec\fievovTOC Aypla tov 
Z atiXov. 

The people of Prusias on the Sea, for their patron. The people of Prusias 
on the Sea, for their patron and benefactor; Agrias son of Zoilos was 
ambassador. 
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Apameni | patrono. 

Airap-dc TrarpcovL xal evepyerr/L | npecfievovroc Mapxov AvppAlov \ Ni,Kop.r]- 
Sovc vlov K\eoxapo[v]c. 

4 vlov lapis: (t)ov Moretti 

The Apameans for their patron. The Apameans for their patron and 
benefactor; Marcus Aurelius Cleochares, son of Nicomedes, acted as 
ambassador. 

(/) 

Nficomedenses] | patrono. 

NLKop.T]8eic Tr[aTpcvvL «:ai] | evepyirq 1 Trpe[cfievovTOC ■ ■ ■] | T(X)v[k . . .? ] 

The Nicomedians for their patron. The Nicomedians for their [patron 
and] benefactor; . . . acted as ambassador. 

The patron was named in the two lines, one Latin and one Greek, that 
ran along the length of this large monument erected in Rome by a number 
of Bithynian cities. Inscriptions («)-(/) were inscribed in columns along 
it, the Latin text inscribed between the Latin and Greek headings. The 
monument probably served as a base for a group of statues (Eck, op. cit. 
206-8). Until recently it was known only from the reports of two sixteenth- 
century antiquarians. A fragment of the inscription, corresponding roughly 
to columns {d) and (e), has been discovered and published (Moretti, loc. 
cit. =SEG xxix. 992), from which it is possible to estimate the original 
length of the monument as at least 9 metres (Eck, op. cit. 203-6). 

An absolute terminus of ad 165 for the monument is derived from the fact 
that Rufus was a proconsul of Bithynia rather than an imperial legate (cf. 
Thomasson, Laterculi, 248), but it probably dates from a much earlier time. 
Eck (op. cit. 209) has argued that the character of the monument requires a 
date no later than the first few decades of the principate, and suggested that 
the ambassador from Apamea, M. Aurelius Cleochares, son of Nicomedes, 
received the citizenship from M. Aurelius Cotta (cos. 74 bc), proconsul 
of Bithynia 73—70 ( MRR ii. 117, 123, 128). This would suggest a date no 
later than the triumvirate. It should also be noted, however, that Apamea 
was a Caesarian colony (Brunt, Italian Manpower , 600, with references). 
It is not likely that its colonial status would go unmentioned, or that the 
son of a peregrine would be sufficiently prominent in the veteran colony 
to be appointed ambassador. This requires a date before the foundation of 
the colony in 44 bc. 

Nicaea C136 L. Mindius Pollio 

RPC i. 2031 

obverse'. Tl. KAavSioc Kaicap G/Kacroc) dpx(iepeuc) p.ey(icroc) S(rj l uapyiK'rjc) 
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[e(fouciac)] (‘Ti. Claudius Caesar Augustus, pontifex maximus, tribuni- 
cian [power]’); bare head. 

reverse : A. MlvSloc ! IoXXiojv dvOvvaroc vd-Tpcov (‘L. Mindius Pollio, pro- 
consul, patron’); figure walking to the right while turning his head away. 

Burnett ( RPC i, p. 345) attributes this coin to Nicaea only tentatively. L. 
Mindius Pollio ( PIR 2 M 598), governor of Asia after ad 42 (B. Remy, Les 
Fastes senatoriaux des provinces d’Anatolie an Haut-Empire (31 avant J.-C.— 
284 apr'es J.-C.: Pont . -Bithyme, Galatie, Cappadoce, Lycie-Pamphylie et 
Glide (Editions Recherche sur les Civilisations, synthese 26; Paris, 1988), 
23), was also patron of Nicomedia (C141). 

Nicaea C137 P. Pasidienus Firmus 

RPC i. 2047 

obverse'. Ti. KXav8i.oc Cefiacroc Pepp.avi.Koc (‘Ti. Claudius Augustus Ger- 
manicus’); bare head, facing left. 

reverse : 77 aci 8 irjvoc d>lpp.oc vaTpwv 7ro(Aea>c) (‘Pasidienus Firmus, patron 
of the city’) around avBvvaToc (‘proconsul’) and monogram NeiK(aiea)v) 
(‘of the Nicaeans’). 

RPC i. 2048 is identical, but a smaller denomination. P. Pasidienus Firmus 
(PIR 1 P 139) was proconsul of Bithynia for a biennium under Claudius, 
probably in the late 40s ad (Remy, Fastes senatoriaux, 23; Thomasson, 
Laterculi, 244). He is also attested as patron of Nicomedia (C142). 

Nicaea C138 M. Plancius Varus 

*Bith. Studien i. 2 (SCO xxviii. 1024); Mus. Iznik i. 52 

M. IlXavKiOv Ovdpov tov dv 6 v ttotov Kal \ vaTpwva rrjc ttoXcwc Ti. KXavSioc 
Kvivtmvoc cauroj u j | <f>l\ov. 

M. Plancius Varus, proconsul and patron of the city; Ti. Claudius Quin- 
tianus (honoured) his friend. 

Bith. Studien i. 3 (SEG xxviii. 1025); Mus. Iznik i. 51 

M. nXdvKiov Ovdpov dvOvvarov, Trdrpojva rrjc | ttoXcwc f \ Kdccioc Xprjcroc 
tov iavTo[v] <f>lXov. 

M. Plancius Varus, proconsul and patron of the city; C. Cassius Chrestus 
(honoured) his friend. 

M. Plancius Varus was from Perge in Pamphylia (Halfmann, ‘Senatoren 
aus den kleinasiatischen Provinzen, 642) and was governor of Bithynia 
under Vespasian (Mitchell, ‘The Plancii in Asia Minor’, 27; W. Eck, 
‘Jahres- und Provinzialfasten der senatorischen Statthalter von 69/70 bis 
i 38/39, 2. Teil’, Chiron, 13 (1983), 147-237 at 202 n. 571). 
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Nicaea 

RPC i. 2057 

obverse : Nipcov KXavSioc Kakap Ceflacroc reppavtuoc (‘Nero Claudius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus’); laureate head, facing left. 

reverse : i(nl) M. TapKvniov IfpelcKov ndrpwvoc dvd( vnarov) (‘in the time 
of M. Tarquitius Priscus, patron, proconsul’); cista inscribed NetKati(cov) 
(‘of the Nicaeans’) bearing capricorn with globe, cornucopia with wreath 
and thyrsus. 

RPC i. 2058 

obverse : Nipcov KXavStoc Kakap Cefiacroc (‘Nero Claudius Caesar Augus- 
tus’); bare head, facing left. 

reverse'. M. TapKvlmoc IfpelcKoc naTpwv (‘M. Tarquitius Priscus, patron’), 
trophy above NetK(aticov) (‘of the Nicaeans’). 

RPC i. 2059 =E. M. Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates of Gaius, 
Claudius, and Nero (Cambridge, 1967), 239 

obverse: Nipcov KXavStoc Kakap Cefiacroc (‘Nero Claudius Caesar Augus- 
tus’); bare head, facing right. 

reverse'. M. TapKvtrtov I 7 pek[i<ov] avOvnaroi 0) Neu<( akcorj (‘M. Tarquitius 
Priscus, proconsul, of the Nicaeans), altar inscribed iraTpcovoc (‘patron’). 

M. Tarquitius Priscus ( PIR 1 T 20) was proconsul of Bithynia under Nero, 
probably in the late 50s ad (Remy, Fastes senatoriaux, 23; Thomasson, 
Laterculi, 244-5). 

Nicomedia C140 C. Cadius Rufus 

RPC i. 2073 

obverse: 77 . KXavSioc Kakap G/lacroc reppavieoc (‘Ti. Claudius Caesar 
Augustus Germanicus’); laureate head, facing left. 

reverse: ini Patov Kablov 'Pov<j>ov avdondrov mxTpwvoc (‘in the time of 
C. Cadius Rufus, proconsul, patron’); veiled head (wreath of ears of 
corn?), facing right, with a poppy in front; two monograms ( MijTpoTToXecoc 
NrKoppSewv, ‘of Metropolis of the Nicomedians’). 

RPC i. 2074 

obverse: MeccaXetva Cefbacrq via "Hpa (‘Messalina Augusta, the new 
Hera’); draped bust of Messalina, facing right; before, two poppies. 

reverse: ini 77 KaSlov Povtjrov avdonarov ndrpwvoc (‘in the time of C. 
Cadius Rufus, proconsul, patron’); laureate and draped bust of Apollo, 
facing left, with lyre in front; two monograms ( MrjrponoXewc NrKoprjSiwv, 
‘Metropolis of the Nicomedians’). 
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RPC i. 2075 

obverse'. BpcTa.vvi.Koc Kaicap Cefbacrov vioc (‘Britannicus Caesar, son of 
Augustus’); draped bust of Britannicus, facing right. 

reverse: ini 77 Kablov 'Povfov avdvnarov narp(wvoc) (‘in the time of C. Ca- 
dius Rufus, proconsul, patron’); capricorn on arch enclosing inscription 
-TeuSoc. 

Geudos, which appears on RPC i. 2075, is the name of a river (Plin. HN 
5. 148), presumably within Nicomedian territory, if the coin is correctly 
attributed to that city. The coin probably refers to the construction of a 
bridge or aqueduct while C. Cadius Rufus ( PIR 2 C 6) was proconsul of 
Bithynia. It is Nicomedia, not the province of Bithynia, that is the client 
(J. Nicols, ‘Patrons of Provinces’). The coins date from before the fall of 
Messalina in ad 48 (Remy, Fastes senatoriaux, 23; Thomasson, Laterculi, 
244 )- 

Nicomedia C141 L. Mindius Pollio 

RPC i. 2070 

obverse: 77 . KX(a)v 8 i.oc Kaicap Cc^(acrbc) a/jy( icpciic) p.cy( icroc) 8 ('qp.ap\i- 
KTjc) i(^ovclac) a[vT(oKpaTwp )] n(aTijp) n(arpl 8 oc) (‘Ti. Claudius Caesar 
Augustus, pontifex maximus, tribunician power, imperator, father of his 
country’); laureate head, facing left. 

reverse: ini A. MivSlov IIoWlwvoc avOvnarov naTpa>(voc) (‘in the time of 
L. Mindius Pollio, proconsul, patron’); head of Tyche, facing right. 

At least four other coin issues refer to Pollio as patron of Nicomedia ( RPC 
i. 2065, 2068, 2068a, 2072), all with only very minor differences from the 
above coin. Mindius Pollio (PIR 2 M 598) was proconsul of Bithynia under 
Claudius (Remy, Fastes senatoriaux, 23; Thomasson, Laterculi, 243), and 
is also attested as patron of Nicaea (C136). 

Nicomedia C142 P. Pasidienus Firmus 

RPC i. 2080 

obverse: 77 . KXavSwc Cefiacroc Fcpp.avi.Kbc (‘Ti. Claudius Augustus Ger- 
manicus’); laureate head, facing left. 

reverse: ini 77 . 77 aci 8 irjvoy I>!pp.ov avdvnaTov (‘in the time of P. Pasidienus 
Firmus, proconsul’) around B narpcovoc tt}c prjTponoXewc (‘for the second 
time patron of the metropolis’) and monogram of N LKopr](8ccov) (‘of the 
Nicomedians’). 

RPC i. 2081 is identical but a smaller denomination. P. Pasidienus Firmus 
(PIR 1 P 139) was governor of Bithynia for a biennium (as this coin shows) 
under Claudius (Remy, Fastes senatoriaux, 23; Thomasson, Laterculi, 244). 
He was also patron of Nicaea (C137). 
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GALATIA AND CAPPADOCIA 

kingdom of Cappadocia C143 M. Porcius Cato 

Cic. Fam. 15. 4. 15 (Jan. 50 BC, to Cato) 

sed nimis haec multa de me, praesertim ad te, a quo uno omnium socio- 
rum querellae audiuntur; cognosces ex iis, qui meis institutis se recre- 
atos putant. cumque omnes uno prope consensu de me apud te ea, quae 
mihi optatissima sunt, praedicabunt, turn duae maximae clientelae tuae, 
Cyprus insula et Cappadociae regnum, tecum de me loquentur, puto 
etiam regent Deiotarum, qui uni tibi est maxime necessarius. 

But this is too much about me, especially to you, the only man who hears 
the complaints of all our allies; you will learn it from those who think 
that they have been resurrected by my administration. And not only 
will everybody almost unanimously declare to you about me the things 
which I desire most, but also your two greatest clientelae, the island of 
Cyprus and the kingdom of Cappadocia, will speak to you about me, as 
will King Deiotarus, I think, who is especially attached to you alone. 

Cicero was governor of Cilicia when he wrote to Cato. Here he ack- 
nowledges Cato’s connections in the region, including his relationship 
with Deiotarus, king of Galatia, with whom he had an ‘ancestral guest- 
friendship’ (^evla xai <jn\la tt arpaia: Pint. Cat. Min. 12. 2). The kingdom 
of Cappadocia is explicitly identified as part of Cato’s clientela. In prac- 
tical terms, this probably meant that he was patron of its young king, 
Ariobarzanes, or of his father before him, or both. Presumably these re- 
lationships began while Cato was organizing the province of Cyprus in 
58-56 bc ( MRR ii. 198). See also C155 (Cyprus). 


PAMPHYLIA 

Attaleia C144 M. Calpurnius Rufus 

F. Bosch, ‘Antalya Kitabeleri’, Belletin Turk Tarih Kurumu , 11 (1947), 87—125 at 
94—5, no. 11 (BE (1948), 144); G. E. Bean, ‘Inscriptions in the Antalya Museum’, 
Belletin Turk Tarih Kurumu, 22 (1958), 21-91 at 29, no. 15 (AE (1958), 61 1; SEG 
xvii. 573) 

d Srjftoc ireip-rjcev | Aevxioe KaXvovpvi\ov Aoyyov vlov Map\xov KaAvovpvlov 
’Pov\\<f>ov tov iraTpcuvoc \ rrjc -rroXecoc rpe cuv | evyapic-Lfic evexa. 

The people honoured Lucius Calpurnius Longus, son of Marcus Cal- 
purnius Rufus, the patron of our city, out of gratitude. 

M. Calpurnius Rufus and L. Calpurnius Longus, father and son, belong to 
a family of Attaleia that acquired senatorial status in the early empire (on 
whom see W. Eck, ‘L. Marcius Celer M. Calpurnius Longus, Prokonsul 
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von Achaia und Suffektkonsul unter Hadrian’, ZPE 86 (1991), 97-106 at 
102-6). Rufus became an imperial legate under Claudius ( SEG xvii. 568 = 
AE (1972), 610). 

Attaleia C145 M. Plautius Silvanus 

V. Viale, ‘Relazione sull’attivita della Missione Archeologica di Adalia nell’anno 
1922’, ASAA 8-9 (1925—6 [1929]), 357—92 at 363—5, no. 2 (SEGvi. 646; AE (1974), 
634); W. M. Ramsay, ‘Early History ofProvince Galatia’, inW. M. CalderandJ. Keil 
(eds.), Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler (Manchester, 1939), 
201-25 at 221-3 (BE (1939), 462; AE (1941), 147); S. Mitchell, ‘Roman Residents 
and Roman Property in Southern Asia Minor’, in E. Akurgal (ed.). The Proceedings 
of the Xth International Congress of Classical Archeology, i (Ankara, 1978), 311—18 
at 313—14; Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 139; EJ 201 

Mapeov IfXavTtov CtXovavov \ tt pecfievTrjv dvriCTparpyov \ AvTOKpdropoc Kal- 
capoc | CefiacTOV 0 dr/jj.oc || eat ol cvvvo\tTev6p.evot \ ’Pwpaiot tov eavrcbv 
naTpcova | Kal evepyirqv. 

Marcus Plautius Silvanus, legatus pro praetore of Imperator Caesar Au- 
gustus, (was honoured by) the people and the Roman residents (as) their 
patron and benefactor. 

M. Plautius Silvanus (cos. 2 bc) was governor of Galatia under Augustus, 
probably in ad 6/7 (Remy, Fastes senatoriaux, 95; Thomasson, Laterculi, 
254). Ramsay (op. cit. 221-3) attributed the inscription to Aperlai in Lycia, 
apparently misreading the text. It in fact refers to a Roman community in 
Attaleia. T. R. S. Broughton (‘Some Non-Colonial Coloni of Augustus’, 
TAPhA 66 (1935), 1 8-24 at 23-4) and Mitchell (op. cit.) have suggested that 
the Romans were part of a quasi-colony of Roman veterans that Augustus 
settled on ager publicus there. It may be better to suppose, however, that 
these Romans had settled in Attaleia of their own accord and that they 
and their descendants had become an integrated part of civic life, perhaps 
organizing themselves into a conventus (B. M. Levick and S. Jameson, ‘C. 
Crepereius Gallus and his Friends’, JRS 54 (1964), 98-106 at 101-2). For 
a patron of a city and ‘the propertied Romans’ (ol ivKeKrrip,evoi 'Pwpaiot), 
see C29. 

Side C146 Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

G. E. Bean, The Inscriptions of Side [Side Kitabeleri ] (Ankara, 1965), 141, no. 101 
(ph.) (AE (1966), 462); Tuchelt, Denkmaler , 240; *Side im Altertum , i. 54 

[d dr/ji.oc\ | [iretp pc]ev IcoBecot T[etp.rj^ Pvaiov ! lopTrrfiov /Va([|| ov v \ 16 v Md- 
yvov [avTOKparopa . . .?] | [tov eav]rov Trd.Tpwv[a Kal evepyerrjv]. 

[The people honoured] with godlike [honours Gnaeus Pompeius] Mag- 
nus, son of [Gnaeus], [ imperator . . .], their patron [and benefactor], 

Pompey’s relationship with Side probably arose during the Pirate War, 
which saw a great battle off Coracesium, not far from Side ( MRR ii. 146). 
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Side itself was connected with piracy (Strabo 14. 3. 2, p. 664 C.). Pompey 
is also attested as patron of the xoivov of Ionia (C92), Ilium (C66), Miletus 
(C95), and Pompeiopolis (C149). 


CILICIA 

Hierapolis-Castabala C147 L. Calpurnius Piso 

J. Keil and A. Wilhelm, ‘Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber eine Reise in Kilikien’ , JOAI 18 
(1915), Beibl. 5-60 at 51-2 (AE (1920), 71); Tuchelt, Denkmaler, 149 

6 dr/jioc 6 'IepoTToXiTwv \ Aevxiov K\ a [Anopviov l I dew va \ npecfieuTriv xal 
avTiCTparpyov \ tov evepyerTjv xal TraTpwva rr/c || noXecoc aperrjc evexa xal 
evvolac \ rr/c elc axnov. 

The people of Hierapolis (honoured) Lucius Calpurnius Piso, legatus 
pro praetore, benefactor and patron of the city, because of his excellence 
and benevolence towards them. 

The honorand is probably L. Calpurnius Piso the Pontifex (cos. 15 BC, 
PIR 2 C 289), who was probably governor of Syria in 4-1 BC (Syme, Augus- 
tan Aristocracy, 337-41; Eilers, ‘C. Sentius Saturninus, Piso Pontifex and 
the Titulus Tiburtinus’ , 223-5). Cilicia Pedias at this time was within the 
kingdom of Tarcondimotus II (Sullivan, Near Eastern Royalty , 191-2). It 
was nevertheless in the interests of the cities there to cultivate relations with 
prominent Romans, and the governors of Syria were obvious candidates, 
since this was by far the closest Roman province. 

Mallus? C148 Valerius 

R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien ausgefiihrt i8gi und i8g2 im Auf- 
trage der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Denkschriften der phil.-hist. 
Classe, 44.6; Vienna, 1896), 8, no. 20; *IGR iii. 888 (Adana) 

[ ] Oi)aAepi.ov Mdpxov vlov | [ ] | [MaAAajJrdiv 6 Srjfroc tov eveplyerrfv] \ 

[xal caiT]rjpa Ka[i] Tr[a]Tpwv[a] rrjc [7r]d[Aea)c]. 

. . . Valerius . . . , son of Marcus, (was honoured by) the people [of Mallus] 
as the benefactor [and] saviour and patron of the city. 

The honorand might be M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus (cos. 31 BC, RE 
261, PIR' V 80), who governed Syria soon after Actium (Dio Cass. 51.7. 
7; Thomasson, Laterculi, 254). For his career see Syme, Augustan Aristo- 
cracy, 200-16. Corvinus was also patron of Ephesus (C91). 

Pompeiopolis C149 Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

M. Kontoleon, 'Ernypa^al rrjs EAdooovos Agios’, M DA 1 (A) 12 (1887), 245—61 at 
258, no. 31; G. Doublet, ‘Inscriptions de Pompeiopolis’, BCH 12 (1888), 427—30 
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at 427; E. L. Hicks, ‘Inscriptions from Eastern Cilicia’, JHS n (1890}, 236—54 at 
243; *IGR iii. 869; Tuchelt, Denkmalev , 235 

[Tvafov / lo/iTTr/LOi 1 ] | j Pvaiov vlov ] | [ M4yav\ \ t pic avroxpd[ to pa j || l /o/xtxt/- 
ioTToXndiv | rrjc Upac xal acvAov \ xal iAevBepac \ xal avrov6p.ov \ 6 Srjfxoc tov 
KTLCrrjV || xai -n-aTpcova rrjc \ noXecoc. 

[Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus, son of Gnaeus,] thrice imperator, (was hon- 
oured by) the people of the sacred and inviolate and free and autonomous 
Pompeiopolis (as) the founder and patron of the city. 

The inscription belongs to the aftermath of the Pirate War (cf. C 1 46) , when 
Pompey refounded (hence xtIcttjc) the city of Soli by settling captured 
pirates there (Plut. Pomp. 28. 4; Strabo 14. 3. 3, p. 665 C.). Pompey is also 
attested as patron of the koinon of the Ionian League (C92), Ilium (C66), 
Miletus (C95), and Side (C146). 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Laodicea C150 ignotus 

J.-P. Rey-Coquais, ‘Note sur des inscriptions et fragments d’ inscription trouves a 
Lattaquie’, AArchSyr 26 (1976), 37-49 at 41-2, no. 12a (SEG xxvii. 976) 

[d Srjfroc] d A[ao8i.xecov ] | [ ]iov 7rpe[c|8euTi)v ] | [avTi]cTpaTrjy[ov 

] I [rrdrpcyvja Tijc 7roA[ea>c ] || [ ] tov [ ]. 

[The people] of Laodicea (honoured) . . . legatus pro praetore, . . . [patron] 
of the city, . . . 

The patron, whose identity is lost, was apparently an imperial legate of 
Syria. 

Laodicea C151 ignotus 

IGL Syr. iv. 1258 

[d Srjfroc twv AaoSmewv ] | [ ] | [77p]ec/3eu-n)v dv[TiCTpd]Trj[yov] | [tov] 

naTpcova v(a)| l evepy] dr(rj)[v] || [rrjc 7r]oAea)[c] rj oiv iroAA]d)V «a[i] | [cvv- 
e]ydi[v] d/x| oi/jpc? euTro'itoA j | | ko.I c|dyapt| criac yapiv]. 

[The people of Laodicea (honoured)] . . . legatus pro praetore , the patron 
and [benefactor of the] city, [in return for many continuous good deeds 
and out of] gratitude. 

The inscription probably dates to the late Republic, since the honorand is 
legatus pro praetore and no emperor is mentioned. 
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Tyre C152 M. Aemilius Scaurus 

E. Renan, Mission de Phenicie (Paris, 1864—74), 523; *IGR iii. 1102 

rj fiovAr/ xal 6 Sri/ioc \ Mdpxov Alp.vA tov Mdpxov vlov \ Cxavpov dvTtrapt lav 
avTi\cT parpyov to v eavrcbv || Trarpcova evvolac ev€xe[v\ . 

The council and the people (honoured) Marcus Aemilius Scaurus, son 
of Marcus, proquaestor pro praetore, their patron, because of his benev- 
olence. 

M. Aemilius Scaurus (pr. 56 bc, RE 141) served under Pompey as quaestor 
and then proquaestor. After the conquest of Syria, Pompey left him to 
govern the new province as quaestor pro praetore in 63-61 BC ( MRR ii. 153, 
159, t63 and 165 n. 7, 168, 175, 180). 

Tyre C153 Ti. Iulius Alexander 

An unpublished inscription from Tyre, mentioned by J.-P. Rey-Coquais 
(‘Syrie romaine, de Pompee a Diocletien’, JRS 68 (1978), 44-73 at 71 n. 
369 ( AE (1978), 819), honours Tiberius Iulius Alexander ( PIR 2 I 139; S. 
Demougin, Prosopographie des chevaliers romains Julio-Claudiens : 43 av. 
jf.-C.-70 ap. J.-C. (Collection de l'Ecole franyaise de Rome, 153; Rome, 
1992), no. 693) as its patron while he was procurator of Syria under Nero. 

Tyre? C154 L. Popillius Balbus 

W. R. Hamilton, Aegyptiaca ; or, Some Account of the Ancient and Modern State of 
Egypt as Obtained in the Years 1801, 1802 (London, 1809), 385; George, Viscount of 
Valentia, Voyages and Travels in India, Ceylon, the Red Sea , Abyssinia, and Egypt, in 
the Years 1802, 1803, 1804, 1803 and 1806 (London, 1809), iii. 418; Bailie, Fasciculus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum, iii. 1 15; CIG 4529 (cf. p. 1175); CIG 4697b; IGR iii. 1209; 
*IGR iii. 1540 

rj fiovAr/ xal 6 dr/jioc \ Aovxtov ! loniAAiov BdAfiov | 7 TpecfievTrjv Tifieplov \ 
KAavdlov Kalcapoc || Cefiacrov Eepptavtxov \ tov 7 Tarpcova rrjc TroAewc. 

The council and the people (honoured) Lucius Popillius Balbus, legate 
of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, patron of the city. 

The inscription was found at Damietta in the Nile delta. Hamilton (loc. 
cit.) and Bailie (loc. cit.) report that according to locals this stone, and 
another on which a Latin text was inscribed (subsequently published as 
CIL iii. 174), had been brought to Damietta from Beirut; George, Viscount 
of Valentia (loc. cit.) reports that he had been told that it had been brought 
from Syria. That the Latin inscription came from Beirut is believable, 
since it was a Roman colony. Beirut cannot be accepted as the origin of this 
inscription honouring Balbus, however, since it was erected by the ‘council 
and people' of a Greek city. If a Greek city on the Syrian coast is needed, 
Tyre would be a reasonable guess: it uses the formula rj fiovAr] xal 6 8-rjp.oc 
in honorific inscriptions (C152) and had other patrons (C152, C153). How 
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and why the stone came to be transported to Egypt is not clear, but that was 
presumably much later. Popillius was probably a legate of one of the Syrian 
legions (R. Syme, ‘Governors Dying in Syria’, ZPE 41 (1981), 125-44 at 
131 =RP iii. 1376-92 at 1381-2). He is not known otherwise. 


CYPRUS 

Cyprus C155 M. Porcius Cato 

Writing to Cato in Jan. 50 BC, Cicero refers to Cyprus as one of Cato’s 
most important clients (Fam. 15. 4. 15, quoted at C143). Elsewhere, Cicero 
reports that Cato was patron of two Cyprian cities, Citium (Cic. De fin. 
4. 56: ‘Citieos clientes tuos’) and Salamis (Cic. Att. 6. 1. 5: ‘civitatem in 
Catonis et in ipsius Bruti fide locatam’; see C159). Cato’s relationships 
with these communities presumably arose while he was organizing Cyprus 
as a province in 58-56 BC ( MRR ii. 198, 204, 21 1). 

Cyprian League C156 Vehilius 

D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria (London, 1889), 8, no. 1; T. B. Mitford, ‘New In- 
scriptions from Roman Cyprus’, Opuscula Archeologica , 6 (1950), 1—95 at 28—31 ( AE 
( 1 953)' 1 67); I. Nicolaou, ‘Inscriptions Cypriae Alphabeticae, ix, 1969’, RDAC 
(1970), 149—70 at 153—4, no. 8 (ph.); L. Moretti, ‘Epigraphies 22: Due documenti 
d’eta romana da Cipro’, RFIC 109 (1981), 260—8 at 264—8 = Tra epigrafia e storia, 
382—90 at 386—90 ( SEG xxxi. 1358); M. Christol, ‘Proconsuls de Chypre’, Chiron, 
16(1986), 1-14 at 6-14 (SEG xxxvi. 1258) (Paphos) 

[. . .]oh OueiAi an Map[x]oy tu i[i d]SeA^[«n] | [Mapx]ov OueiAiou tov 

crparpyrilcjavTOC \ [rrj]c inapyeiac xal Aevxlov Ove[rXi]ov \ [av 6 v]vaTOV tu>i, 

TTO-TpWVl TO KOIVOV TO \K\ VTTplOiV. 

For its patron . . . Vehilius, son of Marcus, brother of Marcus Vehilius 
who governed the province and of Lucius Vehilius (who is) proconsul, 
the Cyprian League. 

The identities of this patron of Cyprus and his two brothers are unclear. A 
date no later than the Julio-Claudians is suggested by the spelling Aevxiov, 
and the absence of cognomina suggests a date no later than Augustus. Since 
one of the brothers was proconsul, the inscription is later than 22 BC, when 
Cyprus was made a public province (Dio Cass. 54. 4. 1). Possibly they are 
sons of M. Vehilius (pr. 44). 

Paphos C157 L. Pontius Alifanus 

T. B. Mitford, ‘Two Roman Inscriptions of New Paphos’, RDAC { 1940—8 [1958]), 
1-9 at 6, no. 2 ( SEG xviii. 588; AE (1956), 187) 

/Icy [ kuo\l ! iovTuoi Aevxiov uiu>[i] | A\rjfa.vu>i ran tov avBvvaTov \ yian 
Cefi[a]cTrjc Ftafov r] /HovAr/ \ xal 6 Srj p.oc toh 7 r[d]Tpam. 
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For Lucius Pontius Alifanus, son of Lucius, son of the proconsul, 
(erected by) the council and the people of Augustan Paphos, for their 
patron. 

L. Pontius Allifanus (RE 25, PIR 2 P 794), patron of Paphos, is probably 
identical to the friend of Pliny the Younger (cf. Epp. 5. 14, 6. 28, 7. 4). 
He accompanied his father to Cyprus while he was governor there, prob- 
ably as a member of his staff. Mitford (loc. cit., cf. ANRW 11/7.2 (1980), 
1301 n. 57), followed by Sherwin- White (Letters of Pliny, 343), dated the 
father’s proconsulship to the end of Nero’s reign. His argument is that 
under the Severi the city’s title was [<Te]y 3 . KX. <PX. IJafoc, of which the epi- 
thet KX(avSla) should have been awarded no later than the reign of Nero. 
The absence of this epithet in the above inscription is then assumed to 
supply a terminus ante quern for it. The inference, however, is undermined 
by the fact that the city could still be referred to as simply [Ce/Jajc-n] IJafoc 
under Domitian (IGR iii. 944). Therefore a Flavian date for the father’s 
proconsulship and the son’s patronage cannot be ruled out (W. Eck, ‘Pon- 
tius’ (no. 24b), RE suppl. xiv (1974), 445). 

Paphos C158 L. Tarius Rufus 

IGR iii. 952; *T. B. Mitford, ‘Roman Cyprus’, ANRW ii/7.2 (1980), 1285-1384 at 
1300 n. 49) 

[Afpo 8 i]Trji P[a<f>lai, | [ Aovkiov T\dpiov 'Povfov tov dvdv\[TraTov 6 8 rj]p.oc d 
Llafluiv tov iav\[rov vdTpcovja SiKcuoaJvrjc yd/jtr. 

To Paphian [Aphrodijte, (this statue of) [Lucius] Tarius Rufus, the pro- 
consul, (was dedicated by) the people of Paphos, their [patron], because 
of his justice. 

L. Tarius Rufus (stiff. 16 bc, PIR 1 T 14) governed Cyprus as an ex-praetor, 
perhaps in 18/17 BC (Mitford, op. cit. 1300; Thomasson, Latercidi, 300). 

Salamis C159 M. Porcius Cato 

C160 Q. Servilius Caepio Brutus 

Cicero (Att. 6. 1.5) says that Salamis was in the fides of Cato and Brutus 
(‘civitatem in Catonis et in ipsius Bruti fide locatam’), which probably 
means that they were its patrons. Their relationship with Salamis probably 
originated while Cato was organizing Cyprus as a new province in 58-56 bc 
(MRR ii. 198, 204, 21 1), accompanied by Brutus (Plut. Brut. 3). Cato was 
also patron of Cyprus (C155) and Cappadocia (C143). 
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CYRENAICA 

Cyrene C161 C. Claudius Pulcher 

# L. Gasperini, ‘Due nuovi apporti epigrafici alia storia di Cirene romana’, QA /, 5 
(1967), 53-64 at 57 (ph.) (AE (1967), 532); Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie, no. 725 

rdtov KA OlSlOV /I 7TTTLO) vi OV / /j O/ly/JOr] | CTpO.TO.ydv VTTOTOV ' P CO p.a[iu)v] \ TOV 
evepycTav xal 7rdrp\ coco. \ \ Kvpava ioi. 

1 Attttloj Gasperini: / 1 7777/0 v AE 

Gaius Claudius P[ulcher], son of Appius, consul of the Romans, their 
benefactor and patron, (was honoured by) the Cyreneans. 

How the connection arose between C. Claudius Pulcher (cos. 92 bc, RE 
302) and Cyrene is not clear. Ptolemy Apion, the king of Cyrenaica, left his 
kingdom to Rome on his death in 96 bc. The senate, however, declared its 
cities free (Livy Per. 70), and Cyrenaica was not organized as a province 
until 74 bc ( MRR iii. 69). Pulcher may have been involved in accepting 
part of what was bequeathed to Rome in 96 (J. M. Reynolds, ‘Cyrenaica, 
Pompey and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus’, JRS 52 (1962), 97-103; 
ead., ‘Roman Inscriptions 1966— 1970', JRS 61 (1971), 136-52 at 140), e.g. 
by appropriating the royal treasury or making the royal lands ager publicus 
(A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (Oxford, 
1940), 56). The inscription, however, can be dated no earlier than 92, since 
it mentions Pulcher’s consulship. 

Cyrene C162 Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 

Marcellinus 

*G. Oliverio, ‘Campagna di scavi a Cirene nell’estate del 1927 s , Africa Italiana, 2 
(1928-9), 1 1 1-54 at 141-2, no. 14 (ph.) (AE (1929), 11; SEG ix. 56; BE (1930), 
216); Reynolds, ‘Cyrenaica, Pompey and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus’, 97, 
no. 2 ( SEG xx. 730) 

/Valor Kopvf/Aiov AcvtoXov \ l I ottAlo) vlov MapxeXXivov Trpec\fievTdv dvTiCTpd- 
Tayov tov | jrd.Tpojva xai cwTrjpa Kvpavaioi. 

Gnaeus Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, son of Publius, legatus pro prae- 
tore, patron and saviour (was honoured by) the Cyreneans. 

A second statue base with an identical inscription is known ( SGDI 4853 = 
IGR i. 1040 =IGBM iv. 1054 = Syll . 3 750). Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus (cos. 56 bc, RE 228) was a legate of Pompey in 67 bc in the war 
against the pirates, and this is probably when he became their patron. 
He seems to have been involved in important decisions concerning the 
province’s disposition (Reynolds, op. cit.). 

Cyrene C163 L. Vargunteius Rufus 

D. White, ‘Excavations in the Demeter Sanctuary at Cyrene 1971’, LibAnt 9—10 
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(1972—3}, 171— 219 at 185 (ph.) ( SEG xxvi. 1825); L. Gasperini, ‘Fasi epigrafiche 
e fasi monumentali: Contributi alia storia e all’archeologia di Cirene greca e Ro- 
mana’, in G. Barker, J. Lloyd, and J. Reynolds (eds.), Cyrenaica in Antiquity (BAR 
International Series, 236; Oxford, 1985), 349-55 at 353-5 (ph.) (SEG xxxv. 1716) 

[? Mov AevKi'to rav Aevidai | [Bap]yovnjico AevKtco via) Povftu | j to) j 
7 Tarpaivoc k at evepyera ptarepa. 

[? Mujmmia, (daughter) of Lucius, mother of the patron and benefactor, 
Lucius Vargunteius Rufus, son of Lucius. 

L. Vargunteius Rufus (not in RE) is not otherwise attested; his mother’s 
name could be either Memniia or Mummia. 

Ptolemais C164 A. Terentius Varro Murena 

*CIL xiv. 2109 ( ILS 897); IG xiv. 1122; IGR i. 399; Canali De Rossi, Ambascerie , 
no. 771 

A. Terentio A. f. Varr(oni) | Murenae | Ptolemaiei Cyrenens(es) | patrono || 
Std -n-pecfievTCvv \ ArdaAXap.ovoc tov AveXXd | Cijifovoc tov dpt atvoc. 

The Cyreneans of Ptolemais (erected this) for Aulus Terentius Varro 
Murena, son of Aulus, patron, through the ambassadors Itthallamon 
son of Apellas and Simon son of Simon. 

The patron should be the A. Terentius Varro Murena who is entered in 
the consular fasti for 23 BC (RE 92, PIR‘ T 74), but who died in late 
24 bc as consul designate (P. M. Swan, ‘The Consular Fasti of 23 BC and 
the Conspiracy of Varro Murena’, HSCPh 71 (1967), 235-48). He should 
probably not be confused with L. Varro Murena, who conspired against 
Augustus in 22 (Dio Cass. 54. 3; for the praenomen see Veil. Pat. 2. 91. 
2, and G. V. Sumner, ‘Varrones Murenae’, HSCPh 82 (1978), 187-97). 
When A. Murena became patron of Ptolemais is unclear. 



APPENDIX 2 
List of Individual Patrons 
and Cross-References 


Two other scholars have recently collected patrons of cities of the Greek 
east, J.-L. Ferrary 1 and Filippo Canali De Rossi , 2 each with slightly dif- 
ferent criteria from mine. Below are listed the individual patrons of the 
catalogue in alphabetical order and their references in order to facilitate 
consultation. 


Name (highest known 
office) 

City 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali 
De Rossi 

ignotus (q. an. inc.) 

Ilium 

C68 

5 

14 

ignotus 

Ilium 

C69 

— 

15 

ignotus 

Megara 

C8 

— 

54 

ignotus (leg. an. inc.) 

Phocian League 

C20 

5° 

135 

ignotus (pr. ? an. inc.) 

Phocian? League 

C21 

49 

136 

ignotus (pr. under 

Xanthos 

C132 

— 

— 

Nero?) 

ignotus (leg. propr. an. 

Laodicea 

C150 

— 

— 

inc.) 

ignotus (leg. propr. an. 

Laodicea 

C151 

— 

— 

inc.) 

M . . . P. f. 

Andros 

C35 

— 

134 

. . . cius Balbus (leg. 

Cos 

C43 

p. 225 

131 

propr. an. inc.) 

. . . Proculus (pr. an. 

Province of Lycia 

C128 

— 

— 

inc.) 

. . . L. f. Rufus (procos. 
an. inc.) 

Apamea, Nicomedia, 
Prusa ad Olympum, 
Prusias ad Hypium, 
Prusias ad Mare, Tieion 

C135 

33 

44-9 


1 Ferrary, ‘De l’evergetisme hellenistique a l’evergetisme romain’, app. 3, pp. 219— 
25 - 

2 Canali De Rossi, Ruolo dei ‘patroni’, which did not appear soon enough for me 
to take full account of. The author kindly gave me an earlier version from which the 
cross-references here are derived. 
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Name (highest known City Eilers Ferrary Canali 

office) De Rossi 


C. Acutius Flaccus 
(procos. an. inc.) 

M. Aemilius Lepidus 
(cos. ad 6) 

M. Aemilius Lepidus? 
(cos. ad 6) 

Q. Aemilius Lepidus 
(cos. 21) 

Q. Aemilius Lepidus 
(cos. 21) 

Q. Aemilius Lepidus 
(cos. 21) 

M. Aemilius Scaurus 
(pr. 56) 

L. Afranius 
L. Agrius Publeianus 
Bassus 

Q. Ancharius (pr. 56) 

C. Antistius Vetus (cos. 

6) 

L. Antonius (cos. 41) 

L. Antonius (cos. 41) 

L. Antonius (cos. 41) 

M. Antonius (cos. 99) 
Sex. Appuleius (cos. 29) 
Sex. Appuleius (cos. 29) 
C. Attius Clarus (praef. 

an. inc.) 

Q. Baebius (proq. ? an. 
inc.) 

C. Cadius Rufus (pro- 
cos. before ad 48) 

M. Calidius (pr. 57?) 

M. Calidius? Byblos 
L. Calpurnius 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso 
(cos. 23) 

L. Calpurnius Piso (cos. 

58?) 

L. Calpurnius Piso (cos. 

58?) 

L. Calpurnius Piso (cos. 

58 ) 


Thessalian League 

Cos 

Myra 

Cibyra 

Colophon 

Halicarnassus 

Tyre 

Caunus 

Pergamum 

Achaean League 
Pergamum 

Ephesus 

Pergamum 

Thyateira 

Delos 

Assos 

Samos 

Trapezopolis 

Tegea 

Nicomedia 

Pergamum 

Corcyra 

Ephesus 

Oropus 

Achaei 

Amphipolis 

Beroea 


C27 — 137 

C40 — 1 16 

C129 — 117 

C113 41 94 

C77 56 95 

Ci 16 42 93 

C152 14 31 

C108 57 35 

C70 102 126 

Cl 15 51 

C7I 58 109 

C86 22 58 

C72 23 59-6° 

C104 59 61 

C44 52 6 

C63 36 83 

C48 60 84 

C127 — — 


Cio 51,61 24-5 

C 1 40 — — 

C73 62 53 

Cn 103 130 

C87 — 38 

C17 63 20 

C2 — P-i 7 

C28 p. 225 21 

C29 18 


36 
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Name (highest known City Eilers Ferrary Canali 

office) De Rossi 


L. Calpurnius Piso (cos. 
58) 

Samothrace 

C57 

19 

37 

L. Calpurnius Piso (cos. 

15) 

Hierapolis— Castabala 

C147 

40 

hi 

L. Calpurnius Piso (cos. 

1) 

M. Calpurnius Rufus 
(leg. propr. under 
Claudius) 

Stratoniceia 

C121 

64 

1 12 

Attaleia 

C144 

— 

— 

L. Caninius Gallus 
(trib. pi. 56) 

Thespiae 

C24 

65 

57 

Q. Cascellius Geminus 

Caunus 

C109 

— 

125 

Nero Claudius Drusus 
(cos. 9) 

Cnidos 

C114 

96 

i°3 

Nero Claudius Drusus 
(cos. 9) 

Epidaurus 

C 5 

97 

102 

Nero Claudius Drusus 
(cos. 9) 

Myra 

CI30 

98 

104 

Nero Claudius Drusus 
(cos. 9) 

Samos 

C49 

— 

— 

(M.) Claudius Marcel - 
lus (cos. 51) 

Delphi 

CI3 

67 

85 

M. Claudius Marcellus 
(cos. 51) 

T anagra 

C23 

66 

4i 

Ti. Claudius Nero (pr. 
42) 

Nysa 

Cn9 

68 

P- 25 

Ti. Claudius Nero (cos. 

II 7) 

Elis 

C 4 

100 

1 co- 

Ti. Claudius Nero (cos. 

II 7) 

Epidaurus 

C6 

99 

99 

?Ti. Claudius Nero 
(cos. II 7) 

Samos 

C50 

— 

— 

C. Claudius Pulcher 
(cos. 92) 

Cyrene 

C161 

53 

7 

M. Cocceius Nerva 
(cos. 36) 

Stratoniceia 

C122 

3° 

69 

M. Cocceius Nerva 
(cos. 36) 

Teos 

C100 

3i 

70 

C. Cornelius (praef. 72/ 

71) 

Mesambria 

C31 

— 

22 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
(Clodianus) (cos. 72) 

Oropus 

C18 

69 

19 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
Clodianus (cos. 72) 

Temnos 

C99 

70 

p. 78 
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Name (highest known 
office) 

City 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali 
De Rossi 

(L.) Cornelius Lentulus 
(Crus) (cos. 49?) 

Mylasa 

C117 

55 

122 

L. Cornelius Lentulus 
(Crus) (cos. 49) 

Thyateira 

C105 

71 

123 

Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
Marcellinus (cos. 56) 

Cyrene 

Ci 62 

1 1 

34 

P. Cornelius Lentulus 
Marcellinus (cos. 18) 

Stratoniceia 

CI23 

72 

96 

Q. Decimius 

Acmonia 

CI33 

73 

129 

? Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (cos. 122) 

Samos 

C5I 

74 

1 

Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (cos. 32) 

Ephesus 

C88 

29 

72 

Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (cos. 32) 

Samos 

C52 

75 

73 

L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus (cos. 54) 

Chios 

C37 

76 

40 

L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus (cos. 54) 

Miletus 

C93 

54 

39 

C. Fonteius Capito 
(suff. 33) 

Caunus 

Cno 

— 

12 

C. Fufius Geminus (cos. 
2) 

Caunus 

Cm 

— 

88 

P. Glitius Gallus 

Andros 

C32 

— 

— 

Ti. Iulius Alexander 
(praef. Jud. ad 48) 

Tyre 

C153 

— 

— 

C. Iulius Caesar (pr. 
c. 92?) 

Delos 

C45 

78 

5 

C. Iulius Caesar (pr. 
c. 92?) 

Samos 

C53 

77 

66 

C. Iulius Caesar (cos. 

59) 

Alabanda 

C106 

26 

62 

C. Iulius Caesar (cos. 

59) 

Chios 

C38 

24 

63 

C. Iulius Caesar (cos. 

59) 

Cnidos 

C115 

27 

64 

C. Iulius Caesar (cos. 

59) 

Pergamum 

C74 

25 

65 

?C. Iulius Caesar (cos. 

59) 

Thespiae 

C25 

28 

p. 103 n. 6 

C. (Iulius) Caesar (cos. 

AD 1) 

Ilium 

C65 

95 

i°5 

Imp. (Iulius) Caesar 

Ilium 

C6 4 

89 

97 


Augustus 
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Name (highest known 
office) 

City 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali 
De Rossi 

Imp. (Iulius) Caesar 
Augustus 

Plataea 

C22 

90 

98 

C. Iulius Eurycles 

Epidaurus 

C 7 

105 

89 

M. Iunius Silanus (pr. 

77) 

Mylasa 

Cn8 

79 

16 

M. Iunius Silanus (cos. 

25) 

Stratoniceia 

Ci 24 

— 

17 

M. Licinius Crassus 
(cos. 30) 

Thespiae 

C26 

34 

82 

P. Licinius Crassus 
Iunianus 

Nysa 

Cl 20 

80 

52 

L. Licinius Lucullus 
(cos. 74) 

Andros 

C33 

6 

26 

L. Licinius Lucullus 
(cos. 74) 

Ephesus 

C89 

— 

p. 74 n. 2 

L. Licinius Lucullus 
(cos. 74) 

Synnada 

C134 

4 

13 

C. Marcius Censorinus 
(cos. 8) 

Miletus 

C94 

44 

108 

P. Memmius Regulus 
(suff. AD 31) 

Pergamum 

C75 

— 

— 

L. Mindius Pollio (pro- 
cos. under Claudius) 

Nicaea 

C136 

— 

— 

L. Mindius Pollio (pro- 
cos. under Claudius) 

Nicomedia 

C141 

— 

— 

Q. Mucius Scaevola 
(cos. 95) 

Ephesus 

C90 

81 

8 

Q. Mucius Scaevola 
(cos. 95) 

Oenoanda 

C131 

— 

9 

M. Nonius Balbus (pro- 
cos. under Augustus) 

Cretan League 

C60 

35 

87 

C. Norbanus Flaccus 
(cos. 38) 

Aegina 

C3 

82 

68 

Q. Oppius (pr. c. 89) 

Aphrodisias 

C107 

3 

2 

P. Pasidienus Firmus 
(procos. under Clau- 
dius) 

Nicaea 

C137 



P. Pasidienus Firmus 
(procos. under Clau- 
dius) 

Nicomedia 

C142 



M. Plancius Varus (pro- 
cos. under Vespasian) 

Nicaea 

C13S 

— 

— 

M. Plautius Silvanus 

Attaleia 

C145 

46 

I IO 


(cos. 2) 
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Name (highest known 
office) 

City 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali 
De Rossi 

L. Plotius Vicina (pro- 

Gortyn 

C61 

45 

1 18 

cos. under Augustus) 
Sex. Pompeius 

Thasos 

C59 

cf. p. 225 

120 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

Ilium 

C66 

— 

3° 

(cos. 70) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

Ionian League 

C92 

7 

1 1 

(cos. 70) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

Miletus 

C95 

10 

29 

(cos. 70) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

Pompeiopolis 

C149 

8 

27 

(cos. 70) 

Cn. Pompeius Magnus 

Side 

C146 

9 

28 

(cos. 70) 

L. Pontius Alifanus 

Paphos 

Ci57 

_ 

_ 

L. Popillius Balbus (leg. 

Tyre? 

C154 

— 

— 

under Tiberius) 
M. Popillius Laenas 

Cos 

C41 

P. 225 

124 

(leg. propr. an. inc.) 
C. Poppaeus Sabinus 

Delphi 

C14 

88 and 

119 

(cos. ad 9) 

M. Porcius Cato (pr. 

Cappadocia 

C143 

n. 67 

p- 37 

54) 

M. Porcius Cato (pr. 

Cyprus 

C155 



p- 37 

54) 

M. Porcius Cato (pr. 

Salamis 

C159 

_ 

_ 

54) 

?A. Postumius Albinus 

Delphi 

C15 

88 and 

119 

(cos. 15 1) 

M. Pupius Piso Frugi 

Miletus 

C96 

n. 67 
12 

32 

(cos. 61) 

M. Pupius Piso Frugi 

Samos 

C54 

13 

33 

(cos. 61) 

P. Quinctilius Varus 

Tenos 

C58 

37 

107 

(cos. 13) 

C. Rubellius Blandus 

Gortyn 

C62 

48 

86 

(procos. under Augu- 
stus) 

C. Scribonius Curio 

Oropus 

C19 

83 

18 

(cos. 76) 

L. Sempronius Atrati- 

Patrae 

C 9 

84 

71 

nus (suffi 34) 

Q. Servilius Caepio 

Salamis 

C160 



_ 


Brutus (pr. 44) 
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Name (highest known 
office) 

City 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali 
De Rossi 

L. Sestius (q. 54) 

Pergamum 

C76 

21 

50 

T. Statilius Taurus (cos. 

Cos 

C42 

— 

80-1 

11 26) 

L. Tarius Rufus (suffi 

Paphos 

ci 5 s 

— 

— 

16) 

M. Tarquitius Priscus 

Nicaea 

C139 

— 

— 

(procos. under Nero) 

Sex. Teidius 

Cyme 

cs 5 

— 

121 

A. Terentius Varro 

Ptolema'is 

Ci 64 

— 

23 

Murena (cos. des. 23) 

L. Tillius 

Delphi 

ci6 

— 

56 

M. Titius? (suff. 31) 

Caunus 

Cl 12 

— 

133 

M. Titius (suff. 31) 

Samos 

C55 

85 

74 

Q. Tullius Cicero (pr. 

Colophon 

C78 

17 

43 

62) 

Valerius (cos. 31?) 

Mallus 

CI48 

86 

79 

C. Valerius Flaccus 

Colophon 

C79 

1 

3 

(cos. 93) 

L. Valerius Flaccus 

Colophon 

C80 

2 

4 

(suff. 86) 

L. Valerius Flaccus 

Tralles 

CI25 

— 

p. 19 

(suff. 86) 

L. Valerius Flaccus (pr. 

Colophon 

C8I 

16 

42 

63) 

L. Valerius Flaccus (pr. 

Tralles 

Ci 26 

— 

p. 19 

63) 

Potitus Valerius Mes- 

Magnesia ad Sipylum 

CI03 

38 

76 

salla (suff. 29) 

Potitus Valerius Mes- 

Miletus 

C97 

39 

77 

salla (suff. 29) 

M. Valerius Messala 

Ephesus 

C9I 

— 

78 

Corvinus (suff. 31) 

M\ Valerius Messala 

Colophon 

C82 

32 

75 

Potitus (suff. 29?) 

L. Vargunteius Rufus 

Cyrene 

CI63 

— 

132 

Vehilius 

Cyprian League 

CI56 

87 

67 

M. Vinicius (suff. 19) 

Chios 

C39 


1 1 5 

P. Vinicius (cos. ad 2) 

Andros 

C34 

17 

1 14 

P. Vinicius (cos. ad 2) 

Callatis 

C30 

43 

113 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

Calymna 

C36 

91 

90 

(cos. Ill 27) 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

Corcyra 

CI2 

92 

91 

(cos. Ill 27) 
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Name (highest known 

City 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali 

office) 




De Rossi 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
(cos. Ill 27) 

Ilium 

C67 

94 

92 


CONCORDANCE I 

Ferrary Eilers 

Canali 
De Rossi 

Ferrary Eilers 

Canali 
De Rossi 

1 

C79 

3 

38 

C103 

76 

2 

C80 

4 

39 

C97 

77 

3 

C107 

2 

40 

C147 

hi 

4 

Ci 34 

13 

41 

C113 

94 

5 

C68 

14 

42 

Ci 16 

93 

6 

C33 

26 

43 

C30 

113 

7 

C92 

1 1 

44 

C94 

108 

8 

C149 

27 

45 

C6I 

1 18 

9 

C146 

28 

46 

CI 45 

1 10 

10 

C95 

29 

47 

C34 

114 

1 1 

C162 

34 

48 

C62 

86 

12 

C96 

32 

49 

C2I 

136 

13 

C54 

33 

5 ° 

C20 

135 

14 

C152 

31 

51 

Cio 

25 

15 

Ci 

51 

52 

C44 

6 

16 

C81 

42 

53 

C161 

7 

17 

C78 

43 

54 

C93 

39 

18 

C29 

36 

55 

Ci 17 

122 

19 

C57 

37 

56 

C77 

95 

20 

— 

— 

57 

C108 

35 

21 

C76 

5 ° 

58 

C71 

109 

22 

C86 

58 

59 

C104 

61 

23 

C72 

59-60 

60 

C48 

84 

24 

C38 

63 

61 

Cio 

24 

25 

C74 

65 

62 

C 73 

53 

26 

C106 

62 

63 

C17 

20 

27 

C115 

64 

64 

C121 

1 12 

28 

C25 

p. 103 n. 6 

65 

C24 

57 

29 

C88 

72 

66 

C23 

4 i 

3 ° 

C122 

69 

67 

C13 

85 

3 i 

C100 

70 

68 

C119 

P- 25 

32 

C82 

75 

69 

C18 

19 

33 

C135 

44-9 

70 

C99 

p. 78 

34 

C26 

82 

7 i 

C105 

123 

35 

C60 

87 

72 

C123 

96 

36 

C63 

83 

73 

Ci 33 

129 

37 

C58 

107 

74 

C51 

1 
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Ferrary 

Eilers 

Canali 
De Rossi 

Ferrary 

Eilers 

Canali 
De Rossi 

75 

C52 

73 

91 

C36 

90 

76 

C37 

40 

92 

C12 

91 

77 

C53 

66 

93 

cf. App. 3 and 5 

— 

78 

C45 

5 

94 

C67 

92 

79 

Cn8 

16 

95 

C65 

105 

80 

Ci 20 

52 

96 

C114 

103 

81 

C90 

8 

97 

C 5 

102 

82 

C 3 

68 

98 

CI30 

104 

83 

CI9 

18 

99 

C6 

99 

84 

C9 

7 i 

100 

c 4 

100-1 

85 

C55 

74 

IOI 

cf. App. 3 

106 

86 

CI4S 

79 

102 

C70 

126 

87 

CI56 

67 

103 

Cn 

130 

88 

CI 4 -I 5 

119 

104 

cf. App. 4 

— 

89 

C64 

97 

105 

C 7 

89 

90 

C22 

98 
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CONCORDANCE 2 


Canali De 
Rossi 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali De 
Rossi 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

i 

C51 

74 

53 

C73 

62 

2 

C107 

3 

54 

C 8 

— 

3 

C79 

1 

55 

— 

— 

4 

C80 

2 

56 

C16 

— 

5 

C45 

78 

57 

C24 

65 

6 

C44 

52 

58 

C86 

22 

7 

C161 

53 

59 

cf. C72 

23 

8 

C90 

81 

60 

C72 

23 

9 

C131 

— 

61 

C104 

59 

IO 

cf. C131 

— 

62 

C106 

26 

1 1 

C92 

7 

63 

C38 

24 

12 

Cuo 

— 

64 

C115 

27 

13 

C134 

4 

65 

C74 

25 

14 

C68 

5 

66 

C53 

77 

15 

C69 

— 

67 

C156 

87 

16 

C118 

79 

68 

c 3 

82 

i 7 

C124 

— 

69 

Ci 22 

3 ° 

18 

C19 

83 

70 

C100 

31 

19 

C18 

69 

7 i 

Cg 

84 

20 

C17 

63 

72 

C88 

29 

21 

C28 

p. 225 

73 

C52 

75 

22 

C31 

— 

74 

C55 

85 

23 

C164 

— 

75 

C82 

32 

24 

Cio 

61 

76 

C103 

38 

25 

Cio 

51 

77 

C97 

39 

26 

C33 

6 

78 

C91 

— 

27 

C149 

8 

79 

C148 

86 

28 

C146 

9 

80-1 

C42 

— 

29 

C95 

10 

82 

C26 

34 

30 

C66 

— 

83 

C63 

36 

31 

C152 

14 

84 

C48 

60 

32 

C96 

12 

85 

C13 

67 

33 

C54 

13 

86 

C62 

48 

34 

C162 

1 1 

87 

C60 

35 

35 

C108 

57 

88 

Cm 

— 

36 

C29 

18 

89 

C 7 

i °5 

37 

C 57 

19 

90 

C36 

9 i 

38 

C87 

— 

9 i 

CI 2 

92 

39 

C93 

54 

92 

C67 

94 

40 

C37 

76 

93 

Ci 16 

42 

4 i 

C23 

66 

94 

C113 

4 i 

42 

C81 

16 

95 

C77 

56 

43 

C78 

17 

96 

C123 

72 

44-9 

C135 

33 

97 

C64 

89 

5 ° 

C76 

21 

98 

C22 

90 

5 i 

Ci 

15 

99 

C6 

99 

52 

C120 

80 

IOO-I 

c 4 

100 
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Canali De 
Rossi 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

Canali De 
Rossi 

Eilers 

Ferrary 

102 

c 5 

97 

124 

C41 

p. 225 

103 

C114 

96 

125 

C109 

— 

104 

C130 

98 

126 

C70 

102 

105 

C65 

95 

127 

— 

— 

106 

cf. App. 3 

IOI 

128 

cf. App. 3 

— 

107 

C58 

37 

129 

C133 

73 

108 

C94 

44 

130 

Ci 1 

103 

109 

C71 

58 

131 

C43 

p. 225 

1 10 

C145 

46 

132 

C163 

— 

hi 

C147 

40 

133 

C112 

— 

112 

C121 

64 

134 

C35 

— 

113 

C30 

43 

135 

C20 

50 

114 

C34 

47 

136 

C21 

49 

115 

C39 

— 

137 

C27 

— 

116 

C40 

— 

138 

— 

— 

117 

C129 

— 

139 

C101 

cf. p. 209 

1 18 

C61 

45 

140 

C83 

cf. p. 209 

119 

C14-15 

88 and n. 67 

141 

C84 

cf. p. 209 

120 

C59 

— 

142 

C46 

— 

121 

C85 

— 

143 

— 

— 

122 

Ci 17 

55 

144 

C102 

— 

123 

C105 

7 i 






APPENDIX 3 
Patrons of Eastern Coloniae 


ignotus 
ignotus 
ignotus 
ignotus 
ignotus 
Aedituus 
Aelius Iulianus 
L. Antistius Rusticus 
C. Arrius Calpurnius 
Frontinus Honoratus 
Aurelius Iulianus 

C. Caesennius Proculus 
Staianus 

P. Calvisius Ruso Iulius 
Frontinus 

C. Caristanius Fronto 
Catilius Longus 

Ciairunus? 

Cottius Montanus 

L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus 

C. Dottius Plancianus 

Epidamnus Syrus 
Flavius Agrippinus 
C. Flavius Baebianus 


Antioch Pis. 

3rd cent. 

Antioch Pis. 

? 

Antioch Pis. 

3rd cent. 

Apri 

Vespasian 

Buthrotum 

? 

Cnossus 

Flavian? 

Caesarea 

3rd cent. 

Antioch Pis. 

Domitian 

Antioch Pis. 

3rd cent. 

Gerasa 

3rd cent. 


Antioch Pis. 

4th cent. 

Antioch Pis. 

Trajan 

Antioch Pis. 
Apamea 

Domitian 

Vespasian 

Antioch Pis. 
Philippi 

? 

1 st cent.? 

Buthrotum 

Augustus 

Antioch Pis. 

late 2nd 
cent. 

Dyrrhachi- 

um 

Gerasa 

? 

3rd cent. 

Antioch Pis. 

4th cent. 


CIL iii. 6823 
AE (1965), 15a 
CIL iii. 6820 
AE (1973), 485 
AE (1950), 170 
AE (1908), 215 
AE (1985), 830b 
AE (1925), 126a 
CIL iii. 6810=289 =ILS 
7198 

I. Gerasa 189 =<S'E'G 
vii. 826; I. Gerasa 190 = 
SEG vii. 827 
CMRDM i. 168-70 = 
JRS 3 (1913), 289-90, 
nos. 17—19 
AE (1914), 267 

ILS 9485 
I . Apamea 2 =AE 
(1982), 860 =CIL iii. 

335 

CIL iii. 6834 

CIL iii. 7340 =SIGLM 

968 

AE (1985), 771 

CIL iii. 6837 =ILS 
5081; CIL iii. 6835, 

6836 

CIL iii. 61 1 =ILS 7188 

I. Gerasa igi = SEG vii. 
832 

CMRDM i. 171-4 =JRS 
3 (1913), 291-4, nos. 
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L. Flavius Tellus Gae- 
tulicus 

C. Flavonius Anicianus 
Sanctus 

L. Flavonius Paullinus 

M. Iulius Agrippa I 

(ii?) 

Agrippa Iulius Caesar 
Germanicus Iulius Cae- 
sar 

C. Iulius Severus 

C. Iulius Sohaemus 

C. Iulius Spartiaticus 
T. Iunius Montanus 

Memmius Pontius Pto- 
lemaeus Parnasius 
Cn. Pompeius Collega 
Sex. Quinctilius Va- 
lerius Maximus 

M. Sentius Proculus 
T. Statilius Maximus 
Severus L. Iuventius 
Munitus 

M. Ulpius Annius 
Quintianus 

Valerius Calpurnianus 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Dyrrhachi- 

Trajan 

um 


Antioch Pis. 

2nd cent. 

Antioch Pis. 

2nd cent. 

Heliopolis 

1 st cent. 

Patrae 

Augustus 

Patrae 

Tiberius 

Corinth 

Hadrian 

Heliopolis 

Nero 

Corinth 

Nero 

Alexandria 

Domitian 

Troas 


Corinth 

4th cent. 

Antioch Pis. 

Vespasian 

Alexandria 

Trajan 

Troas 


Berytus 

Hadrian 

Heliopolis 

2nd cent. 

Buthrotum 

3rd cent. 

Caesarea 

3rd cent. 

Corinth 

Augustus 


CIL iii. 607 

I. Eph. iv. 1238 =AE 
( I 975)> 801 =SEG xxvi. 

1274; JRS 48 (1958), 74 
JRS 48 (1958), 74 
CIL iii. 14387 =ILS 

8957 =IGL Syr. vi. 2759 
Achaie , ii, no. 20 
AE{i 9 81), 755 =ILGR 
50= Achaie, ii, no. 21 
Corinth viii/2, no. 56 = 
AE (1923), 4 

CIL iii. 14387a =ILS 

8958 =IGL Syr. vi. 2760 
AE (1927), 2 

I. Alexandreia Troas 
37 =AE (1973), 500 
Corinth, viii/3, no. 502 

CIL iii. 6817 =ILS 998 
I. Alexandreia Troas 
39 =CIL iii. 384=7X5 
1018 

AE (1926), 150 
AE (1939), 59 =IGL 
Syr. vi. 2795 

AE (1949), 265 

AE (1985), 830a 
AE (1919), 2 



APPENDIX 4 
Patrons of Greek Cities 
in the High Empire 


ignota 

ignoti 

ignotus 

M. Arruntius Claudia- 
nus 

Aurelius 

Aurelius Antoninus 
Aurelius Antonius Sabi- 
nus 

Caecilius Hermianus 
Casianus 

Ti. Claudius Callippi- 
anus Italicus 
Ti. Claudius Dikasto- 
phon 

Cn. Claudius Severus 
(pater) 

Cn. Claudius Severus 
(films) 

Claudius Zenophilus 
Doruphoros 

Q. Glitius Atilius Agri- 
cola 

C. Iulius L[. . .] 

C. Iulius Plancius Varus 
Cornutus 

L. Iunius Rufinus Pro- 
culianus 


Ephesus 

Philippopo- 

lis 

? 

3rd cent. 

Paros 

Xanthos 

? 

Trajan 

Tomi 

Tomi 

Mezaii 

3rd cent. 
3rd cent.? 
3rd cent. 

Ancyra 

Naxos 

Nicaea 

3rd cent. 
3rd cent. 
3rd cent. 

Calymna 

? 

Pompeiopo- 

lis 

2nd cent. 

Pompeiopo- 

lis 

Elis 

Okaeni 

2nd cent. 

3rd cent. 
? 

? 

C.AD IOO? 

Methon 

Perge 

2nd/3rd 

cent. 

2nd cent. 

Argestae? 

late 2nd 
cent. 


I. Eph. iii. 998. 

AE (1966), 376 =IGR 
i. 1481 =IG Bulg. iii/i. 
884 

IG xii/5. 285 
AE (1981), 800 

SEG xxiv. 1051 
AE (1975), 770b 
IGR iii. 1298 

IGR iii. 179 
IG xii/5. 58 
Mus. Iznik sg=AE 
(1939), 295 
IGR iv. 1027 

OGIS 546 =IGR iii. 

135; AE (1939), 26; 

IGR iii. 1448 

IGR iii. 134 (cf. PIR 2 C 

843) 

I. Olympia 479 
Mus. Iznik 1201 =SEG 
iv. 722 
IG xiv. 2278 

IG v/i. 1417 

I. Perge 128 =AE (1965), 
208 

SEG xvi. 400 =AE 
(1956), 179 =AE (1965), 
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L. Marcius Celer M. 
Calpurnius Longus 

P. Munatius Priscus 
Decianus 

L. Oceratius Praestinia- 
nus 

C. Rubrius Porcius 
Marcellus 

P. Sentius Septimius 
Nikolaos 

Terentius Marcianus 

L. Vibius Varus Rufia- 
nus 

P. Vigellius Saturninus 

Q. Voconius Saxa Fidus 


Attaleia 

2nd cent. 

Gortyn 

2nd cent.? 

Tomi 

3rd cent? 

Nicopolis 
ad I strum 

2nd cent. 

Stobi 

3rd cent. 

Termessos 

3rd/4th 

cent. 

Hyrcanis 

? 

Perge 

mid-2nd 

cent. 

Phaselis 

2nd cent. 


AE (1972), 620 =SEG 
xvii. 570 
AE (1995), 655 

AE (1975), 770a 

AE (1926), 91 

SEG xxxiv. 678 =AE 
(1985), 772 
TAM iii. 89 = OGIS 
564 =IGR iii. 434 
TAM v/ 2. 1309 =IGR 
iv. 1355 

I. Perge 158 =SEG xlii. 
1230 

SEG xxxi. 1300 = TAM 
ii. 1201 



APPENDIX 5 
The City Clients of Caesar, 
Augustus, and the Imperial Family 


Three regional lists follow, for Italy, the western provinces, and the eastern 
provinces. Each is roughly in chronological order. 


CITIES IN ITALY 


C. Iulius Caesar 

Bovianum Und. 

CIL ix. 2563 =ILLRP 406 = 
ILS 70 

C. Iulius Caesar? 

Interamna Lir. 

CIL x. 5332 

C. Iulius Caesar 

Alba Fucens 

AE (1964), 7; AE (1994), 

547 =CIL i 2 . 2966 

C. Iulius Caesar 

Vibo Valentia 

AE (1967), 107 

C. Iulius Caesar (Octavia- 

Saticula 

CIL ix. 2142 =ILS 76 = 

nus) 


ILLRP 416 

C. Iulius Caesar (Octavia- 

T arentum 

AE ( 1969/70), i32=C/Li 2 . 

nus) 


2969 

Imp. Caesar (Octavianus) 

Larinum 

AE (1966), 73 

Imp. Caesar (Octavianus) 

Prolaqueum 

CIL xi. 5642 

Imp. Caesar (Octavianus) 

Capua 

CIL x. 3826 

Imp. Caesar (Octavianus) 

Luna 

CIL xi. 1330 =ILS 78 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 

Grumentum 

CIL x. 206 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 

Salassi 

ILS 6753 =/. di Augusta 
Praetoria 1 

M. Claudius Marcellus 

Pompeii 

CIL x. 832 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

Claternae 

CIL xi. 6814 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

Cubulteria 

CIL x. 4616 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

Gnathia 

CIL ix. 262 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

Reate 

CIL ix. 4677 =ILS 6543 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 

Rufrae (vicus) 

CIL x. 4831 

Ti. Claudius Nero 

Amiternum 

AE (1983), 327 

Ti. Claudius Nero 

Lucus Feroniae 

AE (1988), 546 

Nero Claudius Drusus 

Lucus Feroniae 

AE (1988), 547 

C. Caesar 

Rusellae 

AE (1998), 444 =AE (1980), 
449 

L. Caesar 

Alba Fucens 

CIL ix. 3914 
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L. Caesar 


Aesis 

CIL xi. 6200 

L. Caesar 


Cosa 

AE (1977), 249 

L. Caesar 


Pisa 

CIL xi. 1420-1 =ILS 139— 
40 

Germanicus Caesar (?) 


Fanum Fortunae 

CIL xi. 6220 

CITIES 

IN 

THE WESTERN 

PROVINCES 

C. Iulius Caesar 


Hispalis 

[Caes. ] B Hisp. 42 

C. Iulius Caesar 


Massilia 

Caes. B Civ. 1. 35 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 


Aleria 

CIL x. 8035 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 


Seduni 

CIL xii. 136 =ILS 6755 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 


Nantuates 

CIL xii. 145 =ILS 6754 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 


Ulia 

CIL ii 2 /5- 486 = ii. 1525 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Ulia 

CIL ii 2 /5- 488 =ii. 1527 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Carthago Nova 

AE (1979), 366 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Gades 

RPC i. 81-3 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Emporiae 

IR Catalogue iii. 24 

Ti. Claudius Nero (?) 


Tarraco 

RIT 362 =CIL ii. 4134 

Ti. Claudius Nero 


Italica 

CIL ii. 1 1 13 

Ti. Claudius Nero 


Ulia 

CIL ii 2 /5- 49° = ii- 1529 

Ti. Claudius Nero 


Carthago Nova 

CIL ii. 5930 

C. Caesar 


Nemausus 

CIL xii. 3155 

C. Caesar 


Salaria 

CIL ii. 5093 

C. Caesar 


Aleria 

CIL x. 8035 

C. Caesar? 


Emporiae 

IR Catalogue iii. 19 

L. Caesar 


Aleria 

CIL x. 8035 

L. Caesar 


Lugdunensis 

AE (1962), 16 

L. Caesar 


Ulia 

CIL ii 2 /5- 487 =ii. 1526 = 
AE (1986), 374 

Drusus Caesar Germanici f. 

Metellinum 

CIL ii. 609 

CITIES 

IN 

THE EASTERN 

PROVINCES 

? C. Iulius Caesar 


Thespiae? 

SEG xiv. 383 =IG vii. 
1835 = C25 

C. Iulius Caesar 


Chios 

SEG xiv. 560 =IGR iv. 928 = 
C38 

C. Iulius Caesar 


Pergamum 

IGR iv. 305=074 

C. Iulius Caesar 


Alabanda 

SEG xv. 662 = Cio6 

C. Iulius Caesar 


Cnidos 

I. Knidos 41 = Cii5 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 


Ilium 

I. Ilion 82 =IGR iv. 200 = 
C64 

Imp. Caesar Augustus 


Plataea (?) 

IG vii. 2505 = C22 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Corcyra 

IG ix/i. 723 = C 1 2 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Calymna 

AE (1954), 11 =036 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa 


Corinth 

AE (1919), 2 
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M. Vipsansius Agrippa 

Ti. Claudius Nero 
Ti. Claudius Nero 
Nero Claudius Drusus 
Nero Claudius Drusus 
? Nero Claudius Drusus 
Nero Claudius Drusus 
C. Iulius Caesar 

Agrippa Iulius Caesar 
Germanicus Iulius Caesar 


Ilium 

I. Ilion 86 =Syll . 3 776 =IGR 
iv. 204 = C67 

Elis 

I. Olympia. 370—1 =C4 

Epidaurus 

IG iv/2. 597 =C6 

Epidaurus 

IG iv/2. 596 =C5 

Myra 

IGR iii. 7i7=Ci30 

Samos 

IG xii/6. 396=C49 

Cnidos 

I. Knidos 43=Cii4 

Ilium 

I. Ilion 87 =IGR iv. 205 = 
C65 

Patrae 

Achaie , ii, no. 20 

Patrae 

AE (1981), 755 =ILGR 50 = 
Achaie , ii, no. 21 



APPENDIX 6 

Senatorial Patrons of Cities in 
the Latin- Speaking Provinces 


This appendix lists the instances of senatorial patrons that were summa- 
rized on p. 1 66 above, and is confined to cases where the inscription can be 
confidently dated. Augustus and members of the imperial family are listed 
separately in Appendix 5. (In the references, = separates different publica- 
tions of the same text, + separately published fragments, and parentheses 
contain references with minor improvements to the text.) 


L. Aelius Lamia 

AUGUSTUS 
Carietes Vennen- 

AE (1948), 93 

M. Aemilius Lepidus? 

ses 

Emporiae 

AE (1990), 660a =IR Cata- 

M. Aemilius Lepidus 

Uxama 

logne iii. 32 
CIL ii. 2820 

C. Asinius Gallus 

Lougeii 

AE (1984), 553 

L. Caninius Gallus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 521 =AE (1938), 2 

L. Cornelius 

La Rambla 

CIL ii/s. 522 

L. Cornelius Balbus 

Norba Caesarina 

AE (1962), 71 

P. Cornelius Lentulus Sci- 

Banasa 

AE (1954), 260 

pio 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 

Gurza 

CIL viii. 68 =ILS 6095 =EJ 

M. Iunius Silanus? 

Emporiae 

355 

IR Catalogue iii. 29 =AE 

M. Licinius Crassus Frugi 

Bocchoris 

(1990), 656 
AE (1957), 317 

M. Licinius Crassus Frugi 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 319 =AE (1951), 205 

L. Nonius Asprenas 

Valentia 

ILLRP 4.32 = CIL i 2 . 790 = 

P. Silius Nerva 

Aenona 

CIL xii. 1748 =ILS 884 
CIL iii. 2973 =ILS 899 

P. Silius Nerva 

Carthago Nova 

CIL ii. 3414 = EJ 204 

T. Statilius Taurus 

Ilici 

CIL ii. 3556 =ILS 893 
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TIBERIUS TO NERO 


ignotus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 332 

ignotus 

Rusguniae 

CIL viii. 9247 

M. Aelius Gracilis 

Dertosa 

EE ix. 385 

Paullus Aemilius Regillus 

Saguntum 

CIL ii. 3837 =ILS 949 

Q. Allius Maximus 

Hippo 

AE (1935), 32 

L. Cassius Longinus 

Arelate 

AE (1930), 70 

Ser. Cornelius Scipio Salvi- 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 341 

dienus Orfitus 

A. Ducenius Geminus 

Narona 

ILS 9484 = Smallwood, Do- 
cuments , 241 

M. Etrilius Lupercus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 330 =AE (1948), 1; 
IRT 331 

P. Fabius Firmanus 

Furnos Maius 

AE (1988), 1 1 1 1 

Q. Iulius Secundus 

Tupusuctu 

CIL viii. 8837 =ILS 6103 

Q. Marcius Barea Soranus 

Hippo 

AE (1935), 32 

Q. Marcius Barea Sorenus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 273 =AE (1951), 85 

P. Memmius Regulus 

Ruscino 

ILGN (>23=AE (1912), 
152 =AE (1914), 26 

M. Pompeius Silvanus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 338 =AE (1948), 17 

Staberius Flavinus 

C. Rubellius Blandus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 330 =AE (1948), 1; 
IRT 331 

M. Servilius Nonianus 

Utica 

ILT nyo=AE (1932), 24 = 
CIL viii. 24585a =AE 
(1908), 72 

A. Vibius Habitus 

Assuras 

AE (1913), 40 

L. Volusius Saturninus 

Aenona 

CIL iii. 2976; CIL iii. 
2975 =ILS 923 

VESPASIAN TO TRAJAN 

ignotus 

Aventicum 

CIL xiii. 5089 =ILS 1020 

ignotus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 351 =CIL viii. 22671b 

? ignotus 

Savaria 

AE (1983), 773 

ignotus 

Utica 

IL Afr 419 =AE (1913), 
163 

T. Avidius Quietus 

Deultum 

ILS 6105 =CIL vi. 31692 = 
3828 

Cn. Domitius Ponticus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 342 =AE (1951), 206 

L. Funisulanus Vettonianus 

Andautonia 

CIL iii. 4013 =ILS 1005 

Q. Glitius Atilius Agricola? 

. . . enacates 

CIL v. 6986 

Q. Glitius Atilius Agricola? 

Calagurritani? 

CIL v. 6987 
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T. Iulius Maximus Ma[n- 

Calagurritani 

CIL xii. 3167 =ILS 1016 

lianus?] Brocchus Servi- 
lianus A. Quadronius L. 
Servilius Vatia Cassius 
Cam[. . .] 

A. Larcius Priscus 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 17891 =ILS 1055 

Q. Manlius Ancharius Tar- 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 300 = C 7 L viii. 22671c 

quitius Saturninus 

L. Minicius Natalis? 

Cirta 

IL Alg. ii. 659 =CIL viii. 

L. Minicius Natalis 

Meninx 

7069 

AE (1998), 1519 =CIL viii. 

L. Nonius Calpurnius 

Lepcis Magna 

22785 

IRT 346 =AE (1952), 232 

Asprenas 

C. Paccius Africanus 

Hippo 

AE (1949), 76 

C. Paccius Africanus 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 342 =AE (1951), 206 

C. Paccius Africanus 

Sabratha 

AE (1971), 485 =AE (1968), 

Sex. Sentius Caecilianus 

Banasa 

55 i 

AE (1941), 79=IAM ii. 126 

Sex. Sentius Caecilianus 

Volubilis 

AE (1969/70), 747 =IAM 


ii- 415 


HADRIAN TO ANTONINUS PIUS 


C. Bruttius Praesens 

Mactaris 

AE (1950), 66 

Q. Caecilius Marcellus 

Thibiuca 

CIL viii. 1 429 1 =ILS 1096 

Dentilianus 

T. Caesernius Statius Quin- 
tius Memmius Macrinus 

Cirta 

IL Alg. ii. 623 =CIL viii. 
7036 =ILS 1068 

T. Caesernius Statius Quin- 
tius Memmius Macrinus 

Thamugadi 

AE (1985), 874 =CIL viii. 
17849=2361, 17850 

M. Cornelius Fronto 

Calama 

CIL viii. 5350 =ILS 2928 = 
IL Alg. i. 280 

C. Curtius Proculus 

Sarmizegetusa 

CIL iii. 1458 

Q. Egrilius Plarianus 

Gigthis 

CIL viii. 11026 

D. Fonteius Frontinianus 
L. Stertinius Rufinus 

Cuicul 

AE (1925), 24 (cf. AE 
(1949), 40) 

P. Geminius Marcianus 

Cirta 

ILAlg. ii. 655 =CIL viii. 
7048 (cf. 19425) 

C. Iulius Commodus Orfiti- 

Simitthus 

ILT 1259 =AE (1929), 72 

anus 

P. Iulius Geminius Marcia- 
nus 

Cirta 

IL Alg. ii. 655 =CIL viii. 
7048 (cf. 19425) 

Sex. Iulius Maior 

Thamugadi 

AntAfr 25 (1989), 192- 
3, no. 2 = CIL viii. 17845 
(cf. AE (1954), 148), AE 
(1920), 121 

Larcius Lepidus 

Gigthis 

CIL viii. 1 1027 
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Q. Lollius Urbicus 

Castellum Tiddi- 
tanorum 

CIL viii. 6706 =ILS 1065 = 
IL Alg. ii. 3605 

L. Matuccius Fuscinus 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 17858; AE (1985), 
877b =CIL viii. 2376 =AE 
(1940), 19 

P. Metilius Secundus 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 17844=2357; AE 
(1985), 873 

L. Minicius Natalis Qua- 

Lepcis Magna 

IRT 536 

dronius Verus 

L. Novius Crispinus Mar- 

Diana 

AE (1930), 40 

tialis Saturninus 

L. Novius Crispinus Mar- 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 17852, 17894 

tialis Saturninus 

P. Orfidius Senecio 

Sarmizegetusa 

AE (1978), 672 =CIL iii. 
1465 

P. Pactumeius Clemens 

Cirta 

IL Alg. ii. 645 =CIL viii. 
7059 =ILS 1067; IL Alg. ii. 
646 =CIL viii. 7060 

Q. Planius Sardus L. Va- 
rius Ambibulus 

Cuicul 

AE (1966), 545 =AE (1911), 
iii =ILS 9486 

Q. Planius Sardus L. Va- 
rius Ambibulus 

Thamugadi 

AE (1954), 148 =CIL viii. 
17845 =2359 

M. Sedatius Iulius Rufinus 

Cadurci? 

AE (1981), 640 

M. Sedatius Severianus 
Iulius Acer Metilius 

Sarmizegetusa 

AE (1933), 249; AE (1913), 
55 =ILS 9487 

Nepos Rufinus Ti. Ru- 
tilianus 

D. Terentius Gentianus 

Sarmizegetusa 

CIL iii. 1463 =ILS 1046 

C. Ulpius Pacatus Prastina 
Messalinus 

Thamugadi 

AE (1985), 875a-b; CIL 
viii. 17851, 17893; AE 
(1902), 146 

M. Valerius Etruscus 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 17855 =ILS 5351; 
AE( 1985), 876a-d; AE 
(1989), 891; AE (1899), 3 

P. Valerius Priscus 

Capsa 

CIL viii. 98 (cf. pp. 1172 + 

2349) 

M. AURELIUS TO COMMODUS 

M. Aemilius Macer Satur- 

Cuicul 

BCTH (1915), 124, no. 1 

ninus 

M. Aemilius Macer Satur- 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 17869 

ninus 

M. Aemilius Macer Satur- 

Verecunda 

CIL viii. 4209 (cf. 18497) 

ninus 

C. Arrius Antoninus 

Cirta 

CIL viii. yo2o=ILS 1119 = 
IL Alg. ii. 614 

M. Claudius Fronto 

Sarmizegetusa 

CIL iii. 1457 =ILS 1097 
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Ti. Claudius Gordianus 

Cuicul 

CIL viii. 8326 

Ti. Claudius Gordianus 

Verecunda 

CIL viii. 4230 

Sex. Cocceius Vibianus 

Turris Tamalleni 

CIL viii. 84 

M. Didius Severus Iulianus 

Bisica 

CIL vi. 1401 =ILS 412 

D. Fonteius Frontinianus 
L. Stertinius Rufinus 

Diana 

CIL viii. 4589, 4599; AE 

(1933), 69 

D. Fonteius Frontinianus 

Verecunda 

CIL viii. 4232 

L. Stertinius Rufinus 

A. Iulius Pompilius Piso T. 
Vibius Levillus Berenici- 

Cuicul 

AE (1911), 103; AE (1916), 
30; AE (1916), 31 

anus 

M. Lucceius Torquatus 

Thamugadi 

AE (1968), 647 

Bassianus 

C. Maesius Picatianus 

Diana 

CIL viii. 4591 

C. Maesius Picatianus 

Thamugadi 

AE (1985), 878 =CIL viii. 
17865 

M. Marcius Bietis Glaucus 

Lilybaeum 

CIL x. 7237 =ILS 6770 

C. Modius Iustus 

Thamugadi 

AE (1985), 879 =AE (1916), 
86; CIL viii. 2373 

L. Octavius Cornelius Sal- 
vius Iulianus Aemilianus 

Pupput 

CIL viii. 24094 -ILS 
8973 =AE (1899), 125 

M. Paccius Silvanus Core- 
dius Gallus L. Pullaienus 

Thugga 

CIL viii. 26579 =AE 
(1893), 100 

Gargilius Antiquus 

C. Postumius Africanus 

Ammaedara 

AE (1988), 1 1 19 

C. Septimius Severus 

Thubursicu Nu- 
midarum 

IL Alg. i. 1283 (cf. AE 
(1967), 536) =AE (1917/ 

l8), 60 

Q. Servilius Pudens (pater) 

Calama 

IL Alg. i. 281 =CIL viii. 
5354 =ILS 1084 

Q. Servilius Pudens (filius) 

Bisica 

CIL viii. 1 229 1 =ILS 1085 

M. Valerius Maximianus 

Cuicul 

AE (1920), 16 

C. Vettius Sabinianus Iulius 

Thuburbo Maius 

IL Afr. 281 =AE (1920), 45 

Hospes 

SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS TO ALEXANDER SEVERUS 

ignotus 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 2367 

Q. Anicius Faustus 

Cirta 

IL Alg. ii. 566 =CIL viii. 
19495; CIL viii. 6048 

Q. Anicius Faustus 

Cuicul 

AE (191 1), 106 

Q. Anicius Faustus 

Lambaesis 

AE (1967), 567 =CIL viii. 
18256 

Q. Anicius Faustus 

Thamugadi 

CIL viii. 17870 -ILS 446; 


AE (1985), 881c =CIL viii. 
17871; AE (1985), 88ia = 
CIL viii. 17940; AE (1985), 
881b; AE (1894), 44 
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Abdera 91, 1 14-19, 148, 177, 238-9 
Abrupolis, king of the Sapaei 116 
Achaeans 192 

achievement/ascription pattern vari- 
able 36 
Acmonia 254 
actio furti 1 o 
Actium 175, 233 
Acutius Flaccus, Q. 205—6 
Adramyttium 148 

advocacy in court 88, 159, 160, 232—3 
Aedinius Iulianus 4 
Aegina 193 

Aegritomarus, Gallic hospes of Domi- 
tius 45 

Aemilius Lepidus, M\ (cos. 66) 80, 
247 

Aemilius Lepidus, M. (cos. ad 6) 30, 
21 1, 252-3 

Aemilius Lepidus, Q. (cos. 21) 80, 
227, 234, 245, 246-7 
Aemilius Paullus, L. (cos. 182) 50—1, 
58, 116-17 

Aemilius Scaurus, M. (pr. 56) 146, 
264 

Aeneas 222 
Aenus 116, 117 
Aetolians 52, 54, 80 
Aezani 181 
Afranius, A. 242 
Afranius, L. 242 
Afranius, L. (cos. 60) 242 
Agbia (Africa) 66-8 
Agrippa I, king of Judaea 195 
Agrippa, M. (cos. 37) 163, 197, 209, 
223-4, 284, 285, 286 
Agrius Publeianus, L. 224 
Agrius Publeianus Bassus, L. 224 
Agrius, L. 224 

Alabanda 146, 148, 205, 210, 226, 
241, 246 
Aleria 285 

Alexandria Troas 226, 281 
Allaria (Crete) 215 
Allobroges 46, 48-9, 147-8, 153 


ambassadors 8, 23, 24, 25, 26, 52, 53, 
88, 91, 1 13, 1 14, 123, 177—9; see 
also embassies 
ambitus law 10 
amicitia 14—15, 182 
Amiternum 67—8 
Amphipolis 29, 206, 219 
Ampius Balbus, T. (pr. 59) 236 
Amymon, son of Epikouros 239 
ancestral patronage 9, 78, 80—1, 152, 
183, 229, 240, 248—9; see also in- 
heritance of patronage 
Ancharius, Q. (pr. 56) 192, 193 
Andron of Laodicea 177 
Andros 30, 207-8, 234, 254 
Anicius Faustus, Q. 170 
Antioch (Pisidia) 280—1 
Antistius Vetus, C. (cos. 6) 224—5 
Antium 36, 94 

Antoninus Pius (emperor) 180 
Antonius, L. (cos. 41) 107, 146, 225, 
231-2, 240 

Antonius, M. (cos. 99) 137, 213—14 
Antonius, M. (cos. 44) 92, 177-8, 193, 
196, 214, 219, 233, 243 
Antonius Creticus, M. (pr. 74) 192 
Apamea 162-3, 254-6, 280 
Aperlai (Lycia) 261 
Aphrodisias 23-4, 26-32, 34, 43, 44, 

55, 81, 85, 93, 97, 113, 145, 177, 

178, 181, 184, 241-2 
Appian 182 
applicatio 19—22, 32 
Appuleius, Sex. (cos. 29) 216, 222 
Apri 280 

Aquillius, M\ (cos. 101) 23 
Aquillius, M\ (cos. 129) 140, 141, 233 
Aradius Valerius Proculus, Q. 68 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia 260 
Aristonicus 126, 129, 132—4, 140 
Arruntius Claudianus, M. 282 
Artemis of Tauropolis, temple of 122— 
3 

Assos 216, 222 

Ateius Capito, C. (tr. pi. 55) 243 
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Atella 90 

Athens 98, 148-9, 236, 193, 198, 214, 
235 

Attaleia 260—1 
Attalid kingdom 126, 133 
Attalus III of Pergamum 117, 126 
Atticus: see Pomponius Atticus 
Attius Clarus, C. 252 
Augustus: see Caesar Augustus, Imp. 
(emperor) 

Aurelius Antoninus 282 
Aurelius Antonius Sabinus 282 
Aurelius Cleochares, M. 256 
Aurelius Cotta, M. (cos. 74) 256 

Baebia, mother of L. Valerius Flaccus 
(pr. 63) 196 
Baebius, Q. 113, 196—7 
Balbus (pr. an. inc.) 212 
beneficia , role in creating patronage 
3i-3 

Beroea 29, 141, 206, 219 

Berytus 264, 281 

Bithynia 161—4, 254— 9 

Bithys, son of Thracian king Cotys 

115, 117 

Brigantium 107 
Buthrotum 280—1 

Cadius Rufus, C. (pr. an. inc.) 163, 
258, 259 

Caecilius Hermianus 282 
Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio Nasica, 
Q. (cos. 52) 152-4, 155 
Caecina, A. 71-2, 72-3, 78, 79 
Caelia, wife of Scaevola 137 
Caesar, C., adopted son of Augustus 
223, 284, 285, 286 
Caesar, L., adopted son of Augustus 
284, 285 

Caesar Augustus, Imp. (emperor) 1, 
70, 92, 161, 164, 169, 172, 177, 
178, 185-6, 190, 203, 204, 220, 
221, 222, 233, 284-5 
Caesarea 195, 280, 281 
Cali(dius?) Byblos, M. 197, 225 
Calidius (leg. 82) 225 
Calidius, M. (pr. 57) 197, 225 
Callatis 206—8 
Calpurnius, L. 89—91, 232 
Calpurnius Bibulus, M. (cos. 59) 197 
Calpurnius Fabatus 102 
Calpurnius Longus, L. 260 


Calpurnius Piso, Cn. (cos. 23) 200, 

211 

Calpurnius Piso, Cn. (q. pro pr. 65) 

96, 200, 21 1 

Calpurnius Piso Augur’, L. (cos. 

1 bc ) 80, 200, 249 

Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, L. (cos. 
58) 29, 47, 141, 150, 192-3, 206, 
219 

Calpurnius Piso Frugi, L. (pr. 74) 
192-3 

Calpurnius Piso ‘Pontifex’, L. (cos. 

15) 206, 262 

Calpurnius Rufus, M. 260 
Calvisia Flaccilla, wife of Claudius 
Marcellus (cos. 51) 198—9 
Calymna 197, 208, 224 
Caninius Gallus, L. (trib. pi. 56) 30, 
199, 204 

Cappadocia 42, 260, 266 
Capsa 1 01 
Capua 95 
Caracalla 167 
Carthage 39, 152 
Carthago Nova 195 
Cascellius, A. (pr. an. inc.) 243 
Cascellius Geminus, Q. 243 
Cassius Sabaco, friend of Marius 77 
Catilinarian conspiracy 49, 147; see 
also Sergius Catilina 
Catilius Longus 162—3 
Caunus 219, 242—4 
Chaeremon of Nysa 136 
Chios 146, 205, 210, 226, 233, 235, 
236, 241, 246 
Cibyra 227, 234, 245, 247 
Cicero: see Tullius Cicero, M. 

Cilicia 30, 41, 248, 262 
Cincii 68 
Cincius Felix 81 
Cincius Victor 66 — y, 81 
Cineas, ambassador of Pyrrhus 57 
Citium (Cyprus) 265 
Claros 105, 177 
Claudii Marcelli 93, 156 
Claudii Nerones 248—9 
Claudius (emperor): see Claudius Nero 
Germanicus, Ti. (emperor) 
Claudius Callippianus Italicus, Ti. 282 
Claudius Crassus, Ap. (cos. 471) 72 
Claudius Dikastophon, Ti. 282 
Claudius Drusus, Nero (cos. 9) 194, 
216, 246, 253, 284, 286 
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Claudius Marcellus, C. (pr. 80) 156 
Claudius Marcellus, M. (cos. 222) 21, 
35, SI, 53-6, 58, 61, 83 
Claudius Marcellus, M. (cos. 51) 30, 

1 13, 198, 204 

Claudius Marcellus, M. (nephew of 
Augustus) 55, 198, 284 
Claudius Nero, C. (pr. 82) 248-9 
Claudius Nero, Drusus (cos. 9) 216 
Claudius Nero, Ti. (pr. bef. 63) 249 
Claudius Nero, Ti. (pr. 42) 90—1, 158, 
246, 248-9 

Claudius Nero, Ti. (cos. 13) (later em- 
peror) 172, 178, 179, 181, 194, 
195, 217, 284, 285, 286 
Claudius Nero Germanicus, Ti. (em- 
peror) 162, 163, 164 
Claudius Paulinus, Ti. 4, 14 
Claudius Pulcher, Ap. (cos. 54) 96, 98 
Claudius Pulcher, C. (cos. 92) 93—4, 
137-8, 149, 267 

Claudius Pulcher, C. (pr. 56) 227, 229 
Claudius Severus, Cn. (filius) 282 
Claudius Severus, Cn. (pater) 282 
Claudius Zenophilus 282 
Cluvius, C. 90 

Cnidos 146, 194, 205, 210, 216, 226, 
241, 246, 249, 253 
Cnossus 106, 280 
Cocceius Nerva, M. (cos. 36) 238, 
249-50 

Cocceius Nerva, M. (emperor) 238, 
250 

collegia 141 

coloniae 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, 61, 65, 
82, 171, 195, 280 

Colophon 28, 79, 92, 105, 124, 125, 
126, 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, 135, 
136, 141, 177, 185, 227-30, 235, 
237, 240, 245, 247 
Commodus (emperor) 167 
Comum 104 

conflicts of interest 11— 12, 159 
conquest, patronage by 33—5, 36, 38— 
60, 61, 190 
Coracesium 261 
Corcyra 197, 208, 224-5 
Corinth 39, 203, 281 
Cornelia, wife of T. Statilius Taurus 
212 

Cornelii Lentuli, stemma 202 
Cornelius, C. 90—1, 207 
Cornelius Dolabella, P. (suff. 34) 96 


Cornelius Lentulus, Cn. (cos. 98) 201 
Cornelius Lentulus, L. (pr. by 83) 247 
Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus, Cn. 

(cos. 72) 145, 201, 237 
Cornelius Lentulus Crus, L. (cos. 49) 
146, 240, 247 

Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, Cn. 

(cos. 56) 29, 89, 146, 157-8, 267 
Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, P. 

(cos. 18) 250 

Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, P. (cos. 

147) 152-3 

Cornelius Sulla, P. (cos. des. 65) 93— 4 
Cornelius Sulla Felix, L. (cos. 88) 42, 
145, 201, 232 

Cos 23, 25, 85, 146, 211-12, 253 
Cotys, king of Thrace 91, 114— 17, 

119, 148, 177, 239 
Cretan League 220—1 
Crete 177, 215, 220—1 
Cuicul 169 

Curius, governor of an unknown pro- 
vince 220 

Curius Dentatus, M’. (cos. 290) 36, 
57-9 
Cyme 231 

Cyprian League 265 
Cyprus 42, 156, 260, 265—6 
Cyrene 29, 138, 146, 267-8 
Cyzicus 235 

Decimius, Q. 254 
deditio 19—22, 33, 40 
Deiotarus, king of Galatia 260 
Delos 137, 213, 214, 218 
Delphi 30, 120, 198-200, 203 
Dio of Halaesa 151, 159 
Diodoros Pasparos 80, 133 
Diodorus of Melita 159 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 15, 39, 61— 
2 

dissolution of patron— client bond 75—7 
Domitii Ahenobarbi, Gallic clientela 
of 45 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn. (cos. 122) 
31, 45, 121-4, 217, 233 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn. (procos. 
c. 82) 42 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn. (cos. 32) 
124, 218, 233, 236 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, L. (cos. 16) 
235, 280 
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Domitius Ahenobarbus, L. (cos. 54) 
146, 210, 233, 235 
Doruphoros 282 

Drusus Caesar, son of emperor Tibe- 
rius 217 

Drusus Caesar, son of Germanicus 
170, 285 

Dyrrhachium 280—1 

earthquake of 26 bc 212 
Egnatia Maximilla, wife of Glitius 
Gallus 208 
Egypt 210 
elections 95 
Elis 194 

embassies 26, 27, 51, 90, 176—9; see 
also ambassadors 

emperor 70, 170, 176, 178—9, 180— 1, 

185, 217 

emperor and his family as patrons 170 
Ephesus 123, 137, 145, 146, 148, 208, 
218, 224, 225, 231-5, 236, 240, 
253, 254, 262 
Epictetus 106 

Epidaurus 194-5, 204, 216, 243, 246, 
253 

epigraphic habit 167—71 
Etruria 73 

euergetes 84, 98—105, 111— 2, 186 
Eumenes II 80 
exile 30, 208 

exiles as patrons 30, 198—9 
extortion: see repetundae 

Fabii Maximi 46, 49 
Fabii Maximi, stemma of 47 
Fabius, M. 153 

Fabius (Hadrianus), C. (pr. 58) 50 
Fabius Hadrianus, C. (pr. 84) 50 
Fabius Maximus, Q. (suff. 45) 46, 47- 
8, 49, 5° 

Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, Q. (cos. 

145) 47 

Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, Q. 

(cos. 121) 46, 47, 48-9 
Fabius Maximus Eburnus, Q. (cos. 

1 16) 47, 49 

Fabius Maximus Servilianus, Q. (cos. 

142) 47, 49 

Fabius Sanga, Q. 46, 48-9, 147-8 
Fabricius Luscinus, C. (cos. 282) 56 
Fasti Capitolini 48 
Ferentinum 26, 99 


feudalism 1, 3 
fides g, 13, 33, 93 
first Mithridatic war 28, 215 
Flavian Municipal Law 34, 66, 113, 
171 

Flavius Fimbria, C. (leg. 86) 201 
Fonteius Capito, C. (suff. 33) 243 
Fornix Fabia 48 

freedmen 10, 11, 14, 15, 19—20, 22, 

32, 34, 35-6, 38, 40, 82, 190 
friendship: see amiticia 
Fufius Geminus, C. (leg. c.35) 244 
Fufius Geminus, C. (cos. 2) 244 
Fufius Geminus, C. (cos. ad 29) 244 
Fundi 27 

Furfanius Postumus, T. (pr. 46?) 71 
Gades 163 

Gaius, adopted son of Augustus: see 
Caesar, C. 

Galba: see Sulpicius Galba, Ser. 

Genoa 94 
Gerasa 280 

Geudos, river in Bithynia 259 
Glabrio 54 

Glitius Atilius Agricola, Q. 282 
Glitius Gallus, P. 30, 199, 208 
Gortyn 221 

Gracchus: see Sempronius 
Gyarus 177 

Halaesa, Sicily 93 
Halicarnassus 227, 245, 246 
Heliopolis 195, 281 
Herculaneum 221 
Herennii, patrons of the Marii 73 
Herennius, C. 9, 74, 75—9 
Herod 224 

Herophilos (alleged grandson of Ma- 
rius) 68 

Hiempsal, king of Numidia 42 
Hierapolis— Castabala 262 
Hispalis 86, 95, 97 
Hortensius, L. (pr. 170) 118 
Hortensius Hortalus, Q. (cos. 69) 15 1, 
154-5, 159 

hospitium 11— 12, 43—5, 112, 15 1, 155, 
182, 184 

Iarbas, king of Numidia 42 
Ilium 29, 142, 146, 186, 197, 204, 

209, 222-4, 2 35, 2 36, 262, 263 
imperial family 170, 285 
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imperialism 58 
imperium 30 

inheritance of patronage 19, 61, 66, 

71, 72, 183 

interstate patronage 1, 12—13, 186—9 
involuntary patronage 32, 82 
Ionian League 29, 146, 223, 235, 236, 
262, 263 
Irni 34 

Iuba II, king of Mauretania 195 
Iulius Alexander, Ti. 243, 264 
Iulius Caesar, Agrippa 281, 286 
Iulius Caesar, C. (cos. 59) 29, 43, 44, 
70, 86-7, 90-2, 95-6, 98, 146, 

162, 178, 177-8, 184, 205, 210, 
218, 225-6, 241, 246, 284 
Iulius Caesar, C. (pr. c. 92?) 70, 137, 
142, 213, 214, 218 

Iulius Caesar, Germanicus 281, 285, 
286 

Iulius Caesar, L. (cos. 90) 142 
Iulius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, C. 

(aed. cur. 90) 214 
Iulius Eurycles, C. 195, 243 
Iulius Methon, C. 282 
Iulius Plancius Varus Cornutus, C. 

282 

Iulius Sohaemus, C., king of Emesa 
195 

Iunius Brutus, M.: see Servilius Cae- 
pio Brutus, Q. 

Iunius Rufinus Proculianus, L. 282 
Iunius Silanus, M. (pr. 77) 80, 247-8, 

251 

Iunius Silanus, M. (cos. 25) 79, 251 
Iunius Silanus, M. (cos. ad 46) 251 
ius applicationis 20 
ius patronatus 3 

Juba of Mauretania 42—3 
Jugurtha 115, 186 
Julia 224 

Laodicea (Phrygia) 23, 148, 177, 242 
Laodicea (Syria) 263 
law courts 88 
Lex Irnitana 34, 66, 226 
Lex Ursonensis 27, 34, 36—7, 64, 65, 
66, 68, 82, 94, 106, 1 12, 1 13, 162, 
171, 226 

Licinius Crassus, M. (cos. 30) 205 
Licinius Crassus Iunianus, P. (trib. pi. 

53) 146, 249 


Licinius Lucullus, L. (cos. 74) 145—6, 
208, 234, 254, 

Liguria 50 
literacy 167 

literary patronage 2—3, 6 
Livia, wife of Augustus 92, 149 
Livy 55, 109 

local elites, patrons drawn from 98, 

101 

luxury 170—6 
Lyso 159 

Macedonia 29, 50, 205, 206 
Mallus 235, 262 
manumission 19, 32, 34, 35, 36 
Marcellia festival 156 
Marcellus, see Claudius 
Marcius Celer M. Calpurnius Longus, 
L. 283 

Marcius Censorinus, C. (cos. 8) 236 
Marcius Censorinus, L. (cos. 39) 196 
Marcius Philippus, L. (suff. 38) 6, 8 
Marius, C. (cos. 107) 9, 68, 73, 75-9 
Maroneia 116, 117 
Massilia 43, 95, 97 
Masurius Sabinus (jurist) 11— 12 
Megara 195 

Megathymos, son of Athenaios 239 
Memmius Regulus, P. (suff. ad 31) 
226-7 
Mena 6 

Menippos of Colophon 28, 92, 124— 
32, 133, 137, 138, 139, 141, 143, 
177 

Mesambria 90, 207 
Messana 96 
Metellinum 170 
Metropolis 129, 13 1, 135 
Miletus 29, 146, 148, 219, 223, 230, 
233, 235-7, 240, 262, 263 
Mindius Pollio, L. 163, 256-7, 259 
Minucii and Genoa 94 
Minucius, Q. (cos. 197) 94 
Minucius Thermus, Q. (pr. 58?) 90, 
225, 232 

Mithridates 23, 29, 119, 133, 142, 

143, 146, 208, 223, 236 
Mucius, Q., guest of Menippos 127, 

131 

Mucius Scaevola Augur’, Q. (cos. 

117) 127, 132, 133 
Mucius Scaevola ‘Pontifex’, Q. (cos. 
95) 30, 127-8, 133, 137, 142, 
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Mucius Scaevola ‘Pontifex’ Q. ( cont .): 
234> 253 

Mummius, L. (cos. 146) 203 
Munatius Priscus Decianus, P 283 
Mylasa 146, 148, 240, 247-8, 251 
Myra 30, 194, 21 1, 216, 246, 252, 253 
Mytilene 141, 198, 200, 219, 249 

Naxos 282 
Nero (emperor) 208 
Nerva (emperor): see Cocceius Nerva 
M. (emperor) 

Nicaea 162, 163, 256-7, 258, 259 

Nicomedia 163, 254-6, 257, 258, 259 

Nonius Balbus, M. 220-1 

Norbanus Flaccus, C. (cos. 38) 193 

Norbanus Flaccus, C. (cos. 24) 193 

Numantia 39 

Numidia 107, 186 

Nummia Varia 105 

Nysa 90, 91, 146, 158-9, 246, 248, 

249 

Oceratius Praestinianus, L. 283 
Octavian: see Caesar Augustus, Imp. 
(emperor) 

Octavius, Cn. (cos. 165) 117 
Odrysae, Thracian tribe 115, 116 
Oenoanda 30, 137, 234, 253 
Oppius, Q. (pr. c. 89) 23-5, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 3 °, 31, 32, 34, 43, 44, 55, 81, 
85, 88, 93, 97, 1 13, 139, 145, 181, 
184, 241-2 

Oropus 123, 131, 145, 150, 200, 201, 
211, 237 

Pamphylia 162 

Panaetius 39 

Paphos 265, 266 

Paros 1 13, 214—16 

Parthian invasion 250 

Pasidienus Firmus, P. (pr. an. inc.) 

163, 257, 259 
Patrae 195-6, 281 
patricians 1, 62 
patronal interventions 89, 158 
patrons of provinces 252 
Paulla Popillia, wife of Cn. Piso 200, 
211 

peregrine communities 164 
peregrini dediticii 35 
Pergamum 80, 123, 142, 146, 148, 

184, 205, 210, 224-7, 232, 240, 


241, 246, 249 
Perge 162 

Perseus, king of Macedon 119 
Pharsalus 30, 198, 210 
Philip V, king of Macedon 196 
Philippi 280 
Phocian League 203 
Phocis 1 13 

pirates 29, 213, 235, 236, 261—2, 263, 
267 

Plancius Varus, M. 162, 163, 257 
Plataea 203, 222 

Plautius Silvanus, M. (cos. 2) 261 
plebeians 62 

Pliny the Younger 25—6, 31, 102, 103— 
4, 107, 266 
Plotius Vicina, L. 221 
Polemaios of Colophon 28, 105, 132— 
7, 139 

Polemo of Smyrna 180 
Polybius 139 
Pompeii 94 

Pompeiopolis 29, 146, 223, 235, 236, 
262 

Pompeius Magnus, Cn. (cos. 70) 29, 
43-4, 60, 86, 95, 96, 98, 146, 197, 
210, 211, 219, 223, 235, 236, 237, 
261, 262, 264, 267 
Pompeius Sex. f., Q. 220 
Pomponius Atticus, T. 6, 14, 16, 92 
Pomponius Bassus, T. 26, 31 
Pontius Alifanus, L. 265—6 
Popillii Laenates, stemma of 212 
Popillius Balbus, L. 264 
Popillius Laenas, M. (leg. pro. pr. an. 
inc.) 146, 21 1 

Popillius Laenas, P. (tr. pi. 86) 21 1 
Poppaeus Sabinus, C. (cos. ad 9) 120— 
1, 199 

Porcius Cato, M. (cos. 195) 11— 12, 57 
Porcius Cato (Uticensis), M. (pr. 54) 
42, 260, 265, 266 

Postumius Albinus, A. (cos. 151) 120, 
199 

Priene 142 

Proculus (jurist) 13, 188—9 
Prostaenna (Pisidia) 214 
provocatio 189 
proxenia in, 1 1 2 
Prusa ad Olympum 254—6 
Prusias ad Hypium 254—6 
Prusias ad Mare 254—6 
Ptolemais 268 
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Ptolemy, son of Iuba II 195 
Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica 

138, 267 

publicani 123, 131, 133, 135, 140, 141, 
142 

Pupius Piso Frugi, M. (cos. 61) 29, 
146, 218, 219, 236-7 
Pydna 1 1 5 
Pyrrhus 57 

Quinctilius Varus, P (cos. 13) 220 
reciprocity 6 

renovation of monuments for patrons 
197 , 245 

repetundae 9, 10, 63, 73, 75, 76, 79, 

89, 178, 183, 189, 233 
requests for patronage 30, 31, 61, 112, 
113, 176 

Rhodes 55, 109, 136, 186, 216 
Romulus 62, 93 
Roscii 79 

Rubellius Blandus, C. (cos. ad 18) 221 
Rubrius Porcius Marcellus, C. 283 
Rufus L. f. (pr. an. inc.) 162, 163 
Ruscino (Gallia Narbonensis) 227 

Salamis 135, 156, 265, 266 
Sallius Proculus 67 
Sallius Sofronius 67—8 
Sallius Sofronius Iunior, C. 67 
Sallius Sofronius Pompeianus, C. 67 
salutatio 8, 117, 119 
Samnium 36, 56 

Samos 29, 92, 121, 122, 123, 137, 146, 
194, 214, 216-19, 222, 233, 236, 
237, 245, 246, 253 
Samothrace 29, 206, 219 
Sapaei, Thracian tribe 116 
Sardis 148 
satisdatio 130 

Scribonius Curio, C. (cos. 76) 150, 

201 

Scribonius Curio, C. (trib. pi. 50) 
201-3 

Sebaste (Phrygia) 80 
Segesta 152—4 

Sempronius Atratinus, L. (suff. 34) 
195-6 

Sempronius Gracchus, C. (tr. pi. 123) 
62, 130, 140, 144 

Sempronius Gracchus, Ti. (tr. pi. 133) 

139, 140 


Sennius Sollemnis 4, 14 
Sentius Septimius Nikolaos, P. 283 
Sergius Catilina, L. (pr. 68) 46 
Sertorius, Q. (pr. 83) 43, 44 
Servilia, mother-in-law of Hortensius 
I5C 159 

Servilius Caepio Brutus, Q. (cos. des. 

41) 156, 200, 233, 265, 266 
Servilius Isauricus, P. (cos. 48) 72, 78— 
9 

Servilius Isauricus, P. (cos. 79) 72 
Sestius, P. 95 

Sestius Pansa, L. (q. 54) 227 

Sicily 92, 95, 96, 151, 157, 158 

Side 29, 146, 223, 235, 236, 261, 263 

Silius Aviola, C. 63 

Silius, P. 90 

slavery 58 

slaves 15, 39 

Smyrna 148 

Soli 263 

soter hi— 12 

Spain 43—4, 50, 60 

Sparta 149 

Statilius Taurus, T. (suff. 37) 212 
Sthenius of Thermae 123, 156—9 
Stratoniceia 79, 238, 248-50 
suffragium 3—4, 6, 17 
Sulpicius Galba, Ser. (emperor) 173, 
175 

sumptuary legislation 172—4 
Synnada 145, 148, 208, 234, 254 
Syracuse 21, 52—3, 54, 61, 83, 15 1 

tabulae patronatus 26, 27, 30—1, 63, 

65, 68, 113 
Tacitus 172—6, 1 81 
Tanagra 30, 198—9, 204 
Tarcondimotus II 262 
Tarius Rufus, L. (suff. 16) 266 
Tarquitius Priscus, M. (pr. an. inc.) 

163, 258 
Tegea 196 

Teidius, Sex. (sen. 52) 231 
Temnos 145, 201, 237 
Tenos 220 

Teos 91, 114, 118, 119, 148, 177, 238- 

9 , 250 

Terentius Marcianus 283 
Terentius Varro Lucullus, M. (cos. 

73) 90, 207 

Terentius Varro Murena, A. (cos. des. 
23) 268 
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Terentius Varro Murena, L. (conspi- 
rator) 268 
Thasos 220 
Themestra 63 

Theopompos of Cnidos 246 
Thespiae 30, 146, 204—5, 210, 226, 
241, 246 

Thessalian League 205 
Thorigny Marble 4, 14 
Thrace 116, 121, 199, 205, 206, 239 
Thyateira 146, 201, 225, 232, 240, 247 
Tiberius (later emperor): see Claudius 
Nero, Ti. 

Tieion 254—6 

Tifernum Tiberinum 25, 102—4 
Tigranes, king of Armenia 223 
Tillius Cimber, L. (pr. 45) 200 
Tillius, L. 200 

Timesiphon son of Epianax 215—16 
Timgad 169—70 

Tineius Ovinius Castus Pulcher, M. 

69 

Titius, L. (pr. an. inc.) 245 
Titius, M. (suff. 31) 140— 1, 219, 244- 
5 

Trajan 185 

Tralles 79, 137, 148, 155, 228, 229, 

251 

Trapezopolis 252 
Tullius, L. 1 12 

Tullius Cicero, M. (cos. 63) 8, 29, 38- 

9, 49, 71, 73-4, 88-9, 90-2, 95-7, 
152, 154-5. 156, 158, 160, 187, 
189, 198, 204, 220, 248 
Tullius Cicero, Q. (pr. 62) 185, 227 


tutelage 184 
Tyre 146, 243, 264 

urbanism 167 

Urso 26, 34, 37, 64, 66, 162 
Uxama 21 1 

Valerius Flaccus, C. (cos. 93) 79, 137— 
8, 228, 251 

Valerius Flaccus, L. (cos. 131) 229 
Valerius Flaccus, L. (cos. 100) 229 
Valerius Flaccus, L. (suff. 86) 79, 137, 
138, 229, 251, 228 

Valerius Flaccus, L. (pr. 63) 28—9, 79, 
155, 196, 229, 251 
Valerius Messala, Potitus (suff. 29) 
229-30, 237, 239, 240 
Valerius Messala Corvinus, M. (suff. 

31) 234, 235, 262 
Vargunteius, L. (sen. 63) 8 
Vargunteius Rufus, L. 267—8 
Vehilius, M. (pr. 44) 265 
Verres, C. (pr. 74) 28, 89, 96, 15 1-2, 
155-9 

Verria festival 156 
Vespasian (emperor) 162—3, *74 
Vibius Varus Rufianus, L. 283 
Vigellius Saturninus, P. 283 
Vinicius, M. (suff. 19) 210 
Vinicius, P. (cos. ad 2) 206—7, 209 
Vipsanius Agrippa: see Agrippa, M. 
Voconius Saxa Fidus Phaselis, Q. 283 
Volteius Mena 8 

Xanthos 253 



